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Downtown  Area  Plan 


SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


SPACE  FOR  COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVE  1 

MANAGE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
AND  CHANGE  TO  ENSURE  EN- 
HANCEMENT OF  THE  TOTAL  CITY 
LIVING  AND  WORKING  ENVIRON- 
MENT. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  development  which  pro- 
duces substantial  net  benefits  and  mini- 
mizes undesirable  consequences.  Dis- 
courage development  which  has  sub- 
stantial undesirable  consequences 
which  cannot  be  mitigated. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  SAN 
FRANaSCO'S  POSITION  AS  A 
PRIME  LOCATION  FOR  FINAN- 
CiAL,  ADMINISTRATIVE,  CORPO- 
RATE. AND  PROFESSIONAL  AC- 
TIVITY. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  prime  downtown  office  ac- 
tivities to  grow  as  long  as  undesirable 
consequences  of  such  growth  can  be 
controlled. 

POLICY  2 

Guide  location  of  office  development  to 
maintain  a  compact  downtown  core  and 
minimize  displacement  of  other  uses. 

OBJECTIVE  3 

IMPROVE  DOWNTOWN  SAN 
FRANOSCO  s  POSITION  AS  THE 
REGION'S  PRIME  LOCATION  FOR 
SPECIALIZED  RETAIL  TRADE. 

POLICY  1 

Maintain  high  quality,  specialty  retail 
shopping  facilities  in  the  retail  core. 


POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  retail  businesses  which 
serve  the  shopping  needs  of  less  affluent 
downtown  workers  and  local  residents. 

POUCY3 

Preserve  retail  service  businesses  in 
upper  floor  offices  in  the  retail  district. 

POLICY  4 

Limit  the  amount,  of  downtown  retail 
space  outside  the  retail  district  to  avoid 
detracting  fi-om  its  economic  vitality. 

POLICY  5 

Meet  the  convenience  needs  of  daytime 
downtown  workers. 


OBJECTIVE  4 

ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
ROLE  AS  A  TOURIST  AND  VISITOR 
CENTER. 

POUCY  1 

Guide  the  location  of  new  hotels  to 
minimize  their  adverse  impacts  on  cir- 
culation, existing  uses,  and  scale  of 
development. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

RETAIN  A  DIVERSE  BASE  OF  SUP- 
PORT COMMERCIAL  ACITVITY  IN 
AND  NEAR  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  space  for  support  commercial 
activities  within  the  downtown  and  in 
adjacent  areas. 


0BJECnVE6 

WITHIN  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS  OF 
DENSITY,  PROVIDE  SPACE  FOR 
FUTURE  OFFICE,  RETAIL,  HOTEL, 
SERVICE  AND  RELATED  USES  EST 
DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

POLICY  1 

Adopt  a  downtown  land  use  and  density 
plan  which  establishes  subareas  of 
downtown  with  individualized  controls 
to  guide  the  density  and  location  of 
permitted  land  use. 

SPACE  FOR  HOUSING 

OBJECTIVE  7 

EXPAND  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUS- 
ING IN  AND  ADJACENT  TO  DOWN- 
TOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Promote  the  inclusion  of  housing  in 
downtown  commercial  developments. 

POLICY  2 

Facilitate  conversion  of  underused  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  areas  to  resi- 
dential use. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

PROTECT  RESIDENTIAL  USES  IN 
AND  ADJACENT  TO  DOWNTOWN 
FROM  ENCROACHMENT  BY  COM- 
MERCIAL USES. 

POLICY  1 

Restrict  the  demolition  and  conversion 
of  housing  in  commercial  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Preserve  existing  residential  hotels. 
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OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  QUALITY  OPEN  SPACE 
IN  SUFFICIENT  QUANTITY  AND 
VARIETY  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
DOWNTOWN  WORKERS,  RESI- 
DENTS, AND  VISITORS. 

POLICY  1 

Require  usable  indoor  and  outdoor  open 
space,  accessible  to  the  public,  as  part  of 
new  downtown  development. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  different  kinds  of  open  space 
downtown. 

POLICY  3 

Give  priority  to  development  of  two 
categories  of  highly  valued  open  space; 
siinlit  plazas  and  parks. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  a  variety  of  seating  arrange- 
ments in  open  spaces  throughout  down- 
town. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  usefulness  of  publicly 
owned  rights-of-way  as  open  space. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

ASSURE  THAT  OPEN  SPACES  ARE 
ACCESSIBLE  AND  USABLE. 

POLICY  1 

Develop  an  open  space  system  that  gives 
every  person  Uving  and  working  down- 
town access  to  a  sizable  sunlit  open 
space  within  convenient  walking  dis- 
tance. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  creation  of  new  open 
spaces  that  become  apart  of  an  intercon- 
nected pedestrian  network. 


POLICY  3 

Keep  open  space  facilities  available  to 
the  public. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  open  space  that  is  clearly  visible 
and  easily  reached  from  the  street  or 
pedestrian  way. 

POLICY  5 

Address  the  need  for  human  comfort  in 
the  design  of  open  spaces  by  minimizing 
wind  and  maximizing  sunshine. 

OBJECTIVE  11 

PROVIDE  CONTRAST  AND  FORM 
BY  CONSCIOUSLY  TREATING 
OPEN  SPACE  AS  A  COUNTERPOINT 
TO  THE  BUILT  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  1 

Place  and  arrange  open  space  to  comple- 
ment and  structure  the  urban  form  by 
creating  distinct  openings  in  the  other- 
wise dominant  streetwall  form  of  down- 
town. 

POLICY  2 

Introduce  elements  of  the  natural  envi- 
rormient  in  open  space  to  contrast  with 
the  built-up  environment. 

PRESERVING  THE  PAST 

OBJECTIVE  12 

CONSERVE  RESOURCES  THAT 
PROVIDE  CONTINUITY  WITH  SAN 
FRANaSCO'S  PAST. 

POLICY  1 

Preserve  notable  landmarks  and  areas  of 
historic,  architectural,  or  aesthetic 
value,  and  promote  the  preservation  of 
other  buildings  and  features  that  provide 
continuity  with  past  development. 


POLICY  2 

Use  care  in  remodeling  significant  older 
buildings  to  enhance  rather  than  weaken 
their  original  character. 

POLICY  3 

Design  new  buildings  to  respect  the 
character  of  older  development  nearby. 

URBAN  FORM 
Height  and  Bulk 

OBJECTIVE  13 

CREATE  AN  URBAN  FORM  FOR 
DOWNTOWN  THAT  ENHANCES 
SAN  FRANCISCO'S  STATURE  AS 
ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
VISUALLY  ATTRACTIVE  CITIES. 

POLICY  1 

Relate  the  height  of  buildings  to  impor- 
tant attributes  of  the  city  pattern  and  to 
the  height  and  character  of  existing  and 
proposed  development. 

POLICY  2 

Foster  sculpturing  of  building  form  to 
create  less  overpowering  buildings  and 
more  interesting  building  tops,  particu- 
larly the  tops  of  towers. 
POLICY  3 

Create  visually  interesting  terminations 
to  building  towers. 

POLICY  4 

Maintain  separation  between  buildings 
to  preserve  light  and  air  and  prevent 
excessive  bulk. 

Sunlight  and  Wind 

OBJECTIVE  14 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  A  COM- 
FORTABLE PEDESTRIAN  ENVI- 
RONMENT. 
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POLICY  1 

Promote  building  fonns  that  will  maxi- 
mize  the  sun  access  to  open  spaces  and 
other  public  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  building  forms  that  will  mini- 
mize the  creation  of  surface  winds  near 
the  base  of  buildings. 

Building  Appearance 
OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  CREATE  A  BUILDING  FORM 
THAT  IS  VISUALLY  INTERESTING 
AND  HARMONIZES  WITH  SUR- 
ROUNDING BUILDINGS. 

POLICY  1 

Ensure  that  new  facades  relate  harmoni- 
ously with  nearby  facade  patterns. 

POLICY  2 

Assure  that  new  buildings  contribute  to 
the  visual  unity  of  the  city. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  more  variation  in  building 
facades  and  greater  harmony  with  older 
buildings  through  use  of  architectural 
embellishments  and  bay  or  recessed 
windows. 


Streetscape 

OBJECTIVE  16 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  ATTRAC- 
TIVE, INTERESTING  URBAN 
STREETSCAPES 

POLICY  1 

Conserve  the  traditional  street  to  build- 
ing relationship  that  characterizes 
downtown  San  Francisco. 


POLICY  2 

Provide  setbacks  above  a  building  base 
to  maintain  .the  continuity  of  the  pre- 
dominant streetwalls  along  the  street. 

P0UCY3 

Maintain  and  enhance  the  traditional 
downtown  street  pattern  of  projecting 
cornices  on  smaller  buildings  and  pro- 
jecting belt  courses  on  taller  buildings. 

POUCY4 

Use  designs  and  materials  and  include 
activities  at  the  ground  floor  to  create 
pedestrian  interest. 

POLICY  5 

Endourage  the  incorporation  of  publicly 
visible  art  works  in  new  private  devel- 
opment and  in  various  public  spaces 
downtown. 

MOVING  ABOUT 

MOVING  TO  AND  FROM  DOWN- 
TOWN 

OBJECTIVE  17 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRI- 
MARY MODE  OF  TRAVEL  TO  AND 
FROM  DOWNTOWN. 

POUCY  1 

Build  and  maintain  rapid  transit  lines 
from  downtown  to  all  suburban  corri- 
dors and  major  centers  of  activity  in  S  an 
Francisco. 

POLICY  2 

Expand  existing  non-rail  transit  service 
to  downtown. 

POLICY  3 

Establish  exclusive  transit  lanes  on 
bridges,  freeways  and  city  streets  where 
significant  transit  service  exists. 


POLICY  4 

Coordinate  regional  and  local  transpor- 
tation systems  and  provide  for  interline 
transit  transfers. 

POLICY  5 

Provide  for  commuter  bus  loading  at 
off-street  terminals  and  at  special 
curbside  loading  areas  at  non-congested 
locations. 

POLICY  6 

Make  convenient  transfers  possible  by 
establishing  common  or  closely  located 
terminals  for  local  and  regional  transit 
systems. 

POLICY  7 

Continue  ferries  and  other  forms  of 
water-based  transportation  as  an  alter- 
native method  of  travel  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  north  bay. 

OBJECTIVE  18 

ENSURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF 
AUTO  TRIPS  TO  AND  FROM  DOWN- 
TOWN WILL  NOT  BE  DETRIMEN- 
TAL TO  THE  GROWTH  OR  AMEN- 
ITY OF  DOWNTOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Do  not  increase  (and  where  possible 
reduce)  the  existing  automobile  capac- 
ity of  the  bridges,  highways  and  free- 
ways entering  the  city. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit, 
caipools  and  vanpools,  and  reduce  the 
need  for  new  or  expanded  automobile 
parking  facilities. 

POLICY  3 

Discourage  new  long-term  commuter 
parking  spaces  in  and  around  down- 
town. Limit  long-term  parking  spaces 
serving  downtown  to  the  number  that 
already  exists. 
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POLICY  4 

Locate  any  new  long-term  parking 
structures  in  areas  peripheral  to  down- 
town. Any  new  peripheral  parking 
structures  should:  be  concentrated  to 
make  transit  service  efficient  and  con- 
venient; be  connected  to  transit  shuttle 
service  to  downtown;  provide  preferred 
space  and  rates  for  van  and  car  pool 
vehicles. 

POLICY  5 

Discourage  proliferation  of  surface 
parking  as  an  interim  land  use,  particu- 
larly where  sound  residential,  commer- 
cial or  industrial  buildings  would  be 
demolished. 

OBJECTIVE  19 

PROVIDE  FOR  SAFE  AND  CONVEN- 
IENT BICYCLE  USE  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

POLICY  1 

Include  facilities  for  bicycle  users  in 
governmental,  commercial,  and  resi- 
dential developments. 

POLICY  2 

Accommodate  bicycles  on  regional 
transit  facilities  and  important  regional 
transportation  links. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  adequate  and  secure  bicycle 
parking  at  transit  terminals. 

MOVING  AROUND  DOWNTOWN 
OBJECTIVE  20 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT, 
CONVENIENT  AND  COMFORT- 
ABLE MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE 
AND  GOODS,  TRANSIT  VEfflCLES 
AND  AUTOMOBILES  WITHIN  THE 
DOWNTOWN. 


POLICY  1 

Develop  the  downtown  core  as  an  auto- 
mobile control  area. 

POLICY  2 

Organize  and  control  traffic  circulation 
to  reduce  congestion  in  the  core  caused 
by  through  traffic  and  to  channel  ve- 
hicles into  peripheral  parking  faciUties. 

POLICY  3 

Locate  drive-in,  automobile-oriented, 
quick-stop  and  other  auto-oriented  uses 
on  sites  outside  the  office  retail,  and 
general  commercial  districts  of  down- 
town. 

POLICY  4 

Improve  speed  of  treinsit  travel  and  serv- 
ice by  giving  priority  to  transit  vehicles 
where  conflicts  with  auto  traffic  occur, 
and  by  establishing  a  transit  preferential 
streets  system 

POLICY  5 

Develop  shuttle  transit  systems  to  sup- 
plement trunk  lines  for  travel  within  the 
greater  downtown  area. 

POLICY  6 

Maintain  a  taxi  service  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city  and  to  keep  far  as 
reasonable. 

POLICY  7 

Encourage  short-term  use  of  existing 
parking  spaces  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  downtown  core  by  converting  all- 
day  commuter  parking  to  short-term 
parking  in  areas  of  high  demand.  Pro- 
vide needed  additional  short-term  park- 
ing structures  in  peripheral  locations 
around  but  not  within  the  downtown 
core,  preferably  in  the  short-term  park- 
ing belt. 


POUCY8 

Make  existing  and  new  accessory  park- 
ing available  to  the  general  pubUc  for 
evening  and  weekend  use. 

OBJECTIVE  21 

IMPROVE  FACILITIES  FOR 
FREIGHT  DELIVERIES  AND  BUSI- 
NESS SERVICES. 

POUCY  1 

Provide  off-street  facilities  for  freight 
loading  and  service  vehicles  on  the  site 
of  new  buildings  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  generated  by  the  intended 
uses.  Seek  opportunities  to  create  new 
existing  buildings. 

POUCY  2 

Discourage  access  to  off-street  freight 
loading  and  service  vehicle  facilities 
fi-om  transit  preferential  streets,  or  pe- 
destrian-oriented streets  and  alleys. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  consolidation  of  freight  de- 
liveries and  night-time  deliveries  to 
produce  greater  efficiency  and  reduce 
congestion. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  limited  loading  spaces  on  street 
to  meet  the  need  for  peak  period  or 
short-term  small  deliveries  and  essen- 
tial services,  and  strictly  enforce  their 
use. 

POLICY  5 

Require  large  new  hotels  to  provide  off- 
street  passenger  loading  and  unloading 
of  tour  buses. 

OBJECTIVE  22 

IMPROVE  THE  DOWNTOWN  PE- 
DESTRIAN CIRCULATION  SYS- 
TEM, ESPECIALLY  WITHIN  THE 
CORE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EFFI- 
CIENT, COMFORTABLE,  AND  SAFE 
MOVEMENT. 
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POLICY  1 

Provide  sufficient  pedestrianmovement 

space. 

POLICY  2 

Minimize  obstnictions  to  through  pe- 
destrian movement  on  sidewalks  in  the 
downtown  core. 

POLICY  3 

Ensure  convenient  and  safe  pedestrian 
crossings. 

POLICY  4 

Create  a  pedestrian  network  in  the 
downtowncore  area  that  includes  streets 
devoted  to  or  primarily  oriented  to  pe- 
destrian use. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  ambience  of  the  pedestrian 
environment. 


SEISMIC  SAFETY 

OBJECTIVE  23 

REDUCE  HAZARDS  TO  LIFE 
SAFETY  AND  MINIMIZE  PROP- 
ERTY DAMAGE  AND  ECONOMIC 
DISLOCATION  RESULTING  FROM 
FUTURE  EARTHQUAKES 

POLICY  1 

Apply  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable 
risk  to  structures  and  uses  of  land  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  use,  importance  of 
the  use  to  public  safety  and  welfare,  and 
density  of  occupancy. 

POLICY  2 

Initiate  orderly  abatement  of  hazards 
from  existing  buildings  and  structures, 
while  preserving  the  architectural  de- 
sign character  of  important  buildings. 


POLICY  3 

Require  geologic  or  soil  engineering 
site  investigation  and  compensating 
structural  design  based  on  findings  for 
all  new  structures  in  special  geologic 
study  areas. 

POLICY  4 

Review  and  amend  at  regular  intervals 
all  relevant  public  codes  to  incorporate 
the  most  current  knowledge  and  highest 
standards  of  seismic  design,  and  support 
seismic  research  through  appropriate 
actions  by  all  pubUc  agencies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  area  plan  for  Downtown  San  Francisco.  It 
contains  objectives  and  policies  to  guide  decisions  af- 
fecting the  downtown  area.  It  also  contains  some  of  the 
background  to  the  objectives  and  policies  and  some  of 
the  key  actions  to  implement  them;  they  are  described 
more  extensively  in  the  separate  publication  of  the  Plan. 

The  Downtown  Plan  grows  out  of  an  awareness  of  the 
public  concern  in  recent  years  over  the  degree  of  change 
occurring  downtown  —  and  of  the  often  conflicting 
civic  objectives  between  fostering  a  vital  economy  and 
retaining  the  urban  patterns  and  structures  which  collec- 
tively for  the  physical  essence  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Plan  foresees  a  downtown  known  the  world  over  as 
a  center  of  ideas,  services  and  trade  and  as  a  place  for 
stimulating  experiences.  In  essence,  downtown  San 
Francisco  should  encompass  a  compact  mix  of  activi- 
ties, historical  values,  and  distinctive  architecture  and 
urban  forms  that  engender  a  special  excitement  reflec- 
tive of  a  world  city. 


SPACE  FOR  COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  1 

MANAGE  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND 
CHANGE  TO  ENSURE  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
THE  TOTAL  CITY  LIVING  AND  WORKING 
ENVIRONMENT. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  development  which  produces  sub- 
stantial net  benefits  and  minimizes  undesirable 
consequences.  Discourage  development  which 
has  substantial  undesirable  consequences  which 
cannot  be  mitigated. 

The  Downtown  Plan  recognizes  the  need  to  create  jobs, 
especially  for  San  Franciscans,  and  to  continue  San 
Francisco's  role  as  an  international  center  of  commerce 
and  services.  New  jobs  to  enhance  these  city  functions, 
to  expand  employment  opportunities,  and  to  provide 
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added  tax  resources,  make  downtown  growth  at  a  rea- 
sonable scale  a  desirable  course  for  the  city. 

Downtown  provides  the  principal  source  of  new  jobs  for 
city  residents.  Currendy,  56  percent  of  the  280,000 
existing  downtown  jobs  are  held  by  San  Franciscans. 
New  jobs  are  expected  to  provide  opportunities  at  all 
skill  and  wage  levels.  A  likely  distribution  of  new  jobs 
by  occupation  is:  professional,  technical,  administra- 
tive, managerial,  about  50%;  clerical,  sales,  andservice, 
about  40%;  crafts,  operatives,  and  other,  about  10%.  A 
likely  distribution  of  new  jobs  by  wages  and  salaries  is: 
less  that  $15,000,  about  25%;  $15,000-$24,999  about 
34%;  $25,000-$49,999  about  30%;  and  $50,000  and 
above  about  11%. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  now  requires  the  spon- 
sors of  new  downtown  buildings  to  notify  the  city  at  least 
six  months  prior  to  project  completion,  of  prospective 
building  tenants  and  job  opportunities,  particularly 
entry  level  positions.  This  information  is  used  to  design 
and  structure  job  training  programs  and  help  direct  those 
seeking  employment  to  job  opportunities.  These  efforts 
should  be  intensified  with  new  methods  initiated  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  new  jobs  going  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans. 

The  focus  of  the  Plan  is  to  allow  appropriate  growth  but 
to  manage  vigorously  its  effects — preventing  building 
where  change  would  diminish  the  city's  character  or 
livability.  The  maximum  potential  for  growth  under  the 
recommended  Plan  is  considerably  less  than  under  the 
current  Planning  Code.  The  existing  Code  permits  a 
level  of  growth  far  in  excess  of  what  can  be  realistically 
expected  or,  more  importantly,  what  is  desirable.  Under 
the  Plan's  proposals  the  downtown  growth  rate  for 
offices  is  projected  to  be  slowed  significantly,  from  an 
average  of  1.6  million  square  feet  per  year  to  840 
thousand  square  feet  per  year. 

It  is  the  premise  of  the  Plan  that  if  the  transportation  and 
housing  poUcies  and  targets,  its  recommendations  for 
the  height,  bulk,  and  density  of  buildings,  and  open 
space  features  are  followed,  this  lower  rate  of  growth 
projected  for  the  city  can  continue  without  adverse 
consequences.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Plan  or  propos- 
als similar  in  nature  or  intent  are  not  followed,  the 
growth  rate  may  need  to  be  slowed  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  public  policy. 

Key  sections  of  the  Plan  identify  what  must  be  done  to 
absorb  new  job  growth  in  San  Francisco,  particularly  in 
two  critical  supporting  systems  —  transportation  and 


housing.  The  Plan  contains  these  basic  targets:  an 
annual  average  of  1 ,000 to  1 ,500  housing  units  should  be 
built  to  reduce  the  effects  of  increased  employment  on 
the  housing  market.  It  also  indicates  that  ridesharing 
must  be  expanded  to  apoint  where  the  number  of  persons 
commuting  by  auto  or  van  increases  from  1.48  to  1.66 
persons  per  vehicles.  The  use  of  transit  by  downtown 
workers  must  increase  fi^om  60%  to  67%  of  all  woric  trips 
in  order  to  avoid  unacceptable  levels  of  congestion. 

The  Residence  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  lays  out  a 
coiuse  by  which  the  housing  targets  may  be  achieved 
The  Moving  About  Chapter  of  this  Plan  lays  out  a  course 
by  which  the  transportation  targets  may  be  achieved. 
The  Transit  Development  Fee  assessing  new  office 
construction  $5  per  foot  to  assist  in  expanding  public 
transit,  and  the  Office  Housing  Production  Program 
requiring  housing  assistance  in  proportion  to  office 
space  added  will  assist  in  meeting  these  targets. 

Few  issues  stimulate  as  much  public  debate  as  do 
downtown  development  and  implications  of  growth  in 
new  office  construction. 

The  C-3  districts  of  downtown  San  Francisco  represent 
the  largest  concentration  of  commercial  activity  and 
employment  in  the  Bay  Region.  There  are  four  principal 
kinds  of  commercial  uses  downtown:  office,  retail, 
hotel,  and  support  commercial.  The  demand  for  these 
various  types  of  space  and  the  impUcations  of  accommo- 
dating that  demand  are  primary  concerns  of  this  Plan. 

OFFICE  SPACE 
Background 

Office  space  in  downtown  San  Francisco  provides  the 
city  and  Bay  Area  with  an  active  source  of  emplojanent 
and  a  strong  economic  base  that  generates  activity  and 
employment  in  other  sectors  of  the  local  and  regional 
economy.  More  than  60  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  combine  with  about  40  million  square  feet  of 
retail,  hotel,  housing,  cultural,  institutional,  industrial 
and  other  related  space  in  the  C-3  district.  This  total  of 
over  100  million  square  feet  of  space  provides  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  more  than  280,000  city  and  Bay 
Area  residents. 

A  wide  variety  of  business  activities  are  conducted  in 
downtown  office  space.  Corporate  headquarters,  finan- 
cial institutions,  insurance  companies,  major  utiUties, 
business  and  professional  services  occupy  more  than  42 
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million  square  feet  in  the  primary  office  (C-3-0)  district. 
Over  220,000  office  workers  are  employed  in  a  wide 
range  of  managerial,  professional,  clerical,  and  less 
skilled  occupations  serving  international,  national,  re- 
gional and  local  markets.  These  activities  include 
executive,  administrative  and  information  processing 
functions.  Rental  rates  for  space  in  this  dis&ict  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  region,  reflecting  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  location. 

In  addition  to  office  space  in  the  C-3-0  district,  almost 
five  million  square  feet  of  office  space  are  located  in  the 
C-3-R  district.  Another  nine  million  square  feet  are  in 
the  C-3-G  district,  and  five  million  square  feet  are  in  the 
C-3-S  district.  In  addition  to  the  primary  office  activi- 
ties, office  space  in  these  areas  contains  government 
services,  wholesaling,  display,  customer  services,  im- 
port-export trade,  and  retail  service  businesses. 

The  supply  of  downtown  office  space  has  shown  un- 
precedented growth  in  recent  years.  During  the  17  years 
between  1965  and  1981  office  building  construction  in 
the  city  more  than  doubled,  growing  from  26  million 
square  feet  to  55  million  square  feet.  This  represents  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  more  than  1.7  million 
square  feet  per  year.  Most  of  this  space  was  built  in  the 
C-3  districts. 


Most  of  the  rapid  growth  has  occurred  in  the  C-3-0 
district,  where  corporate,  administrative,  managerial, 
real  estate,  advertising  and  pubUc  relations  firms  value 
the  prestige  and  image  of  a  location  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  and  benefit  from  close  physical  proximity  and 
face-to- face  contacts.  Demand  for  C-3-0  locations  has 
remained  strong.  Competition  for  space  in  the  more 
desirable  locations  has  supported  higher  rents,  spurred 
new  construction,  and  expanded  the  size  of  the  office 
district.  As  this  has  occurred,  those  office  activities  such 
as  smaller  businesses  which  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
cost  of  a  cenfral  location  have  shifted  to  peripheral 
locations.  They  have  brought  pressure  for  conversion  of 
non-office  uses — such  as  retail,  housing,  and  light  in- 
dustry— to  office  space.  Other  office  activities  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  automation  and  requiring  buildings 
with  large  floor  areas  (such  as  information  processing  or 
"back  office"  functions)  have  sought  more  outiying  sites 
and  in  some  cases  have  chosen  locations  outside  the  C- 
3  districts  to  meet  their  space  needs. 

In  addition  to  concern  about  displacement  of  non-office 
activities  and  loss  of  large  "back  office"  activities,  rapid 
growth  of  downtown  office  space  has  led  to  concern 
about  the  physical  scale  of  development  and  its  effect  on 
urban  form  including  skyline,  sunlight  and  wind,  open 
space,  preservation  of  architecturally  important  build- 
ings, and  transportation. 

As  long  as  potential  problems  in  these  areas  are  avoided, 
downtown  will  remain  the  primary  location  for  those 
activities  of  commerce  attracted  to  San  Francisco  for  its 
"image,"  its  accessibility,  close  association  with  similar 
firms,  support  commercial  services  available,  the  vari- 
ety of  restaurants,  entertainment,  clubs,  hotels,  retail 
services ,  and  the  generally  urbane  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITIONAS  APRIMELOCATIONFOR  FINAN- 
CIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE,  CORPORATE,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  city's  new  permanent  jobs  in 
recent  years  have  been  located  in  the  downtown  finan- 
cial district.  This  growth  —  primarily  in  finance, 
insurance,  real  estate  activities,  and  business  services 
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reflects  the  city's  strong  competitive  advantage  in  this 
sector.  Since  the  office  sector  is  the  city's  major 
provider  of  employment  opportunities ,  it  is  essential  that 
its  vitahty  remain  at  a  high  level. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  prime  downtown  office  activities  to 
grow  as  long  as  undesirable  consequences  of 
such  growth  can  be  controlled. 

Downtown  office  space  expansion  during  the  last  two 
decades  has  greatly  shaped  the  dty  economically  and 
physically.  This  growth,  while  supporting  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  city,  has  not  been  without  environmental 
and  aesthetic  costs .  As  pubUc  facilities  become  strained, 
the  marginal  costs  and  benefits  may  indicate  limits  to 
growth.  Furthermore,  the  social  and  environmental 
costs  must  be  weighed  against  economic  benefits.  The 
costs  include: 

•  Effects  of  overly-large  office  on  the  scale  and 
character  of  the  city; 

•  Destruction  and  replacement  of  buildings  of 
significant  architectural  merit; 

•  Reduction  in  remaining  areas  of  sunshine 
reaching  streets  and  publicly  accessible  open 
space; 

•  Effects  of  street  level  winds  on  the  pedestrian; 

•  Effects  of  commuter  traffic  on  downtown 
congestion,  air  pollution,  energy  use,  and  con- 
sumption of  land  for  parking; 

•  Overburdened  public  transit  systems  that  con- 
nect the  downtown  to  the  city  and  surrounding 
region; 

•  Increased  traffic  noise; 

•  Effect  of  increased  employment  demand  on 
existing  services  and  increased  pressures  on  a 
limited  housing  supply;  and 

•  Conversion  of  existing  housing,  retail,  and 
service  commercial  space  to  office  space. 

In  order  for  economic  and  job  growth  resulting  from 


office  space  development  to  continue,  these  adverse 
effects  must  be  kept  within  acceptable  limits. 

The  proposed  poUcies  and  actions  in  this  Plan  are  aimed 
at  eliminating,  reducing,  or  controlling  the  negative 
effects  brought  about  by  further  accommodation  of 
downtown  office  space.  The  Plan  addresses  these 
potential  consequences  by  recommending  substantial 
changes  in  downtown  zoning.  These  would  control  the 
height  and  bulk  of  new  buildings,  as  well  as  encourage 
the  preservation  of  significant  existing  buildings.  The 
Plan  also  contains  policies  for  improving  transportation, 
improving  the  pedestrian  environment,  and  adding  more 
open  space  for  those  who  work  downtown. 

These  proposals  and  others  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Downtown  Plan. 

POLICY  2 

Guide  location  of  office  development  to  maintain 
a  compact  downtown  core  and  minimize  dis- 
placement of  other  uses. 

San  Francisco  is  fortunate  to  have  an  extremely  well- 
served,  compact  downtown  office  core  area  that  also 
provides  opportunities  for  growth.  The  scale  of  the 
downtown  district  plays  an  important  role  in  attracting 
employment  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
industries. 

A  compact  downtown  ensures  its  economic  strength  and 
desirability,  and  makes  it  easier  to  service  with  public 
transit.  Land  use  controls  should  continue  to  encourage 
growth  in  a  way  that  enhances  the  concentration  of  the 
downtown  office  district. 


RETAIL  SPACE 
Background 

Downtown  San  Francisco's  proposed  C-3  districts  cur- 
rently contain  nearly  $8.2  million  square  feet  of  retail 
shops  and  restaurants  serving  residents,  workers,  and 
visitors.  This  space  provides  employment  opportunities 
for  23,000  retail  workers,  mostly  in  sales  and  service 
occupations. 

Retail  functions  are  distributed  throughout  downtown. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  retail  and  personal  serv- 
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million  square  feet  in  the  primary  office  (C-3-0)  district. 
Over  220,000  office  workers  are  employed  in  a  wide 
range  of  managerial,  professional,  clerical,  and  less 
skilled  occupations  serving  international,  national,  re- 
gional and  local  markets.  These  activities  include 
executive,  administrative  and  information  processing 
functions.  Rental  rates  for  space  in  this  disttict  are 
among  the  highest  in  the  region,  reflecting  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  location. 

In  addition  to  office  space  in  the  C-3-0  district,  almost 
five  million  square  feet  of  office  space  are  located  in  the 
C-3-R  district.  Another  nine  million  square  feet  are  in 
the  C-3-G  district,  and  five  million  square  feet  are  in  the 
C-3-S  district.  In  addition  to  the  primary  office  activi- 
ties, office  space  in  these  areas  contains  government 
services,  wholesaling,  display,  customer  services,  im- 
port-export trade,  and  retail  service  businesses. 

The  supply  of  downtown  office  space  has  shown  un- 
precedented growth  in  recent  years.  During  the  17  years 
between  1965  and  1981  office  building  construction  in 
the  city  more  than  doubled,  growing  from  26  million 
square  feet  to  55  million  square  feet.  This  represents  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  more  than  1.7  million 
square  feet  per  year.  Most  of  this  space  was  built  in  the 
C-3  districts. 


Most  of  the  rapid  growth  has  occurred  in  the  C-3-0 
district,  where  corporate,  administrative,  managerial, 
real  estate,  advertising  andpubUc  relations  firms  value 
the  prestige  and  image  of  a  location  in  downtown  San 
Francisco  and  benefit  from  close  physical  proximity  and 
face-to-face  contacts.  Demand  for  C-3-0  locations  has 
remained  strong.  Competition  for  space  in  the  more 
desirable  locations  has  supported  higher  rents,  spurred 
new  construction,  and  expanded  the  size  of  the  office 
district.  As  this  has  occurred,  those  office  activities  such 
as  smaller  businesses  which  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
cost  of  a  central  location  have  shifted  to  peripheral 
locations.  They  have  brought  pressure  for  conversion  of 
non-office  uses — such  as  retail,  housing,  and  light  in- 
dustry— to  office  space.  Other  office  activities  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  automation  and  requiring  buildings 
with  large  floor  areas  (such  as  information  processing  or 
"back  office"  functions)  have  sought  more  ouUying  sites 
and  in  some  cases  have  chosen  locations  outside  the  C- 
3  districts  to  meet  their  space  needs. 

In  addition  to  concern  about  displacement  of  non-office 
activities  andloss  of  large  "back  office"  activities,  rapid 
growth  of  downtown  office  space  has  led  to  concern 
about  the  physical  scale  of  development  and  its  effect  on 
urban  form  including  skyline,  sunlight  and  wind,  open 
space,  preservation  of  architecturally  important  build- 
ings, and  transportation. 

As  long  as  potential  problems  in  these  areas  are  avoided, 
downtown  will  remain  the  primary  location  for  those 
activities  of  commerce  attracted  to  San  Francisco  for  its 
"image,"  its  accessibility,  close  association  with  similar 
firms,  support  commercial  services  available,  the  vari- 
ety of  restaurants,  entertainment,  clubs,  hotels,  retail 
services,  and  the  generaUy  urbane  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S 
POSITION  AS  A  PRIME  LOCATION  FOR  FINAN- 
CIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE,  CORPORATE,  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  ACTIVITY. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  city's  new  permanent  jobs  in 
recent  years  have  been  located  in  the  downtown  finan- 
cial district.  This  growth  —  primarily  in  finance, 
insurance,  real  estate  activities,  and  business  services 
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reflects  the  city's  strong  competitive  advantage  in  this 
sector.  Since  the  office  sector  is  the  city's  major 
provider  of  employment  opportunities ,  it  is  essential  that 
its  vitality  remain  at  a  high  level. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  prime  downtown  office  activities  to 
grow  as  long  as  undesirable  consequences  of 
such  growth  can  be  controlled. 

Downtown  office  space  expansion  during  the  last  two 
decades  has  greatiy  shaped  the  city  economically  and 
physically.  This  growth,  while  supporting  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  city,  has  not  been  without  environmental 
and  aesthetic  costs .  As  pubhc  facilities  become  strained, 
the  marginal  costs  and  benefits  may  indicate  Umits  to 
growth.  Furthermore,  the  social  and  environmental 
costs  must  be  weighed  against  economic  benefits.  The 
costs  include: 

•  Effects  of  overly-large  office  on  the  scale  and 
character  of  the  city; 

•  Destruction  and  replacement  of  buildings  of 
significant  architectural  merit; 

•  Reduction  in  remaining  areas  of  sunshine 
reaching  streets  and  pubUcly  accessible  open 
space; 

•  Effects  of  street  level  winds  on  the  pedestrian; 

•  Effects  of  commuter  traffic  on  downtown 
congestion,  air  pollution,  energy  use,  and  con- 
sumption of  land  for  parking; 

•  Overburdened  public  transit  systems  that  con- 
nect the  downtown  to  the  city  and  surrounding 
region; 

Increased  traffic  noise; 

•  Effect  of  increased  employment  demand  on 
existing  services  and  increased  pressures  on  a 
limited  housing  supply;  and 

•  Conversion  of  existing  housing,  retail,  and 
service  commercial  space  to  office  space. 

In  order  for  economic  and  job  growth  resulting  fi-om 


office  space  development  to  continue,  these  adverse 

effects  must  be  kept  within  acceptable  limits.  { 

The  proposed  poUcies  and  actions  in  this  Plan  are  aimed 
at  eliminating,  reducing,  or  controlling  the  negative 
effects  brought  about  by  further  accommodation  of 
downtown  office  space.  The  Plan  addresses  these 
potential  consequences  by  recommending  substantial 
changes  in  downtown  zoning.  These  would  control  the 
height  and  bulk  of  new  buildings,  as  well  as  encourage 
the  preservation  of  significant  existing  buildings.  The 
Plan  also  contains  policies  for  improving  transportation, 
improving  the  pedestrian  environment,  and  adding  more 
open  space  for  those  who  work  downtown. 

These  proposals  and  others  are  discussed  in  greater 
detail  in  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Downtown  Plan. 

POLICY  2 

Guide  location  of  office  development  to  maintain 
a  compact  downtown  core  and  minimize  dis- 
placement of  other  uses. 

San  Francisco  is  fortunate  to  have  an  extremely  well- 
served,  compact  downtown  office  core  area  that  also 
provides  opportunities  for  growth.  The  scale  of  the 
downtown  district  plays  an  important  role  in  attracting 
employment  in  the  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
industries. 

A  compact  downtown  ensures  its  economic  strength  and 
desirability,  and  makes  it  easier  to  service  with  public 
transit.  Land  use  controls  should  continue  to  encourage 
growth  in  a  way  that  enhances  the  concentration  of  the 
downtown  office  district. 


RETAIL  SPACE 
Background 

Downtown  San  Francisco's  proposed  C-3  districts  cur- 
rentiy  contain  nearly  $8.2  million  square  feet  of  retail 
shops  and  restaurants  serving  residents,  workers,  and 
visitors.  This  space  provides  employment  opportunities 
for  23,000  retail  workers,  mostly  in  sales  and  service 
occupations. 

Retail  functions  are  distributed  throughout  downtown. 
The  greatest  concentration  of  retail  and  personal  serv- 
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ices  is  in  the  retail  core,  generally  bounded  by  Powell, 
Sutter,  Kearny  and  Market.  This  area  is  the  center  for 
specialized  comparison  retail  shopping  within  the  Bay 
Area.  It  contains  nearly  3.4  miUion  square  feet  of  retail 
stores  and  restaurants,  including  six  majorretailers,  each 
with  more  than  100,000  square  feet. 

The  Union  Square  area  contains  many  of  the  city's  finest 
shops  and  hotels  and,  along  with  Manhattan's  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Chicago's  Michigan  Avenue,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  downtown  retail  districts  in  the  country. 

The  downtown  office  core  contains  two  million  square 
feet  of  retail  establishments.  Embarcadero  Center  and 
the  Crocker  Galleria  are  major  shopping  destinations. 
However,  most  of  the  retail  space  is  located  in  the  lower 
floor  of  office  buildings. 


Retail  activity  in  the  Market- Van  Ness  area  serves  office 
woricers  of  the  Civic  Center  area  and  patrons  of  nearby 
performing  arts  faciUties. 


Retail  trade  in  the  C-3-S  zone  occupies  about  650,000 
square  feet  of  space.  This  is  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  total  space  in  the  district,  largely  because  it  has  low 
residential  and  daytime  employment  densities  and  at 
present  no  major  visitor  attractions  except  the  newly 
opened  Moscone  Convention  Center.  Retail  activity  in 
the  area  is  expected  to  increase  sharply  as  the  Yerba 
Buena  Center  develops. 

At  least  two  other  major  activities  locate  near  retail 
activity.  Branch  banks,  providing  what  are  traditionally 
called  retail  banking  functions,  occupy  approximately 
1.3  million  square  feet  of  ground  floor  space  in  the  C-3 
distiicts.  Retail  services,  such  as  hairdressers,  travel 
agencies,  and  medical  professionals,  occupy  approxi- 
mately three  million  square  feet  in  downtown  San 


Francisco.  A  large  number  of  these  services  are  located 
in  upper  story  office  space  in  the  C-3-R  district. 

Growth  has  caused  some  decentralization  and  fragmen- 
tation of  the  traditional  retail  core.  Embarcadero  Center 
and  Crocker  Galleria  are  examples  if  sizable  new  retail 
development  outside  the  Union  Square  area.  Tourist  and 
visitor-oriented  retail  growth  has  extended  from 
Fisherman's  Wharf  and  Chinatown  to  Pier  39  and  some 
neighborhood  commercial  districts,  such  as  Union 
Street.  Visitor-oriented  trade  is  expected  for  the  new 
Yerba  Buena  shops  and  restaurants  and  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing now  proposed  for  renovation.  Even  with  these 
changes,  activity  near  Union  Square  remains  strong, 
with  the  recent  completion  of  two  large,  high-quality 
clothing  stores:  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  andNeiman-Marcus. 

Throughout  the  C-3  districts,  smaller-scale,  pedestrian- 
oriented  streets  are  becoming  lined  with  restaurants, 
shops,  and  lounges.  These  commercial-recreation 
streets ,  such  as  Maiden  Lane ,  Belden,  and  Front  between 
California  and  Sacramento,  are  important  attributes  of 
the  downtown. 

Despite  the  health  of  retail  trade  downtown,  rapid 
growth  of  office  space  and  a  diminishing  supply  of 
available  land  in  the  office  core  north  of  Maricet  have  led 
to  concern  about  encroachment  of  office  development 
into  the  traditional  retail  areas.  Upper  story  space 
traditionally  used  by  retail  services  could  easily  be 
converted  for  office  users  able  to  pay  higher  rents. 
Conversions  from  retail  to  office  space,  such  as  those  of 
the  former  Sloan's  and  Livingston's,  give  rise  to  the 
concern. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  3 

IMPROVE  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO's 
POSITION  AS  THE  REGION'S  PRIME  LOCA- 
TION FOR  SPECIALIZED  RETAIL  TRADE. 

Factors  responsible  for  San  Francisco's  significant 
downtown  retail  trade  district  include  a  large  number  of 
specialized  and  attractive  shops,  proximity  to  a  large, 
relative  affluent  workday  population,  high  usage  by  city 
and  Bay  Area  residents,  accessibility  via  an  extensive 
regional  and  citywide  transit  system,  and  the  nearby 
location  of  major  hotels  serving  a  large  visitor  popula- 
tion. This  combination  of  factors  must  be  maintained 
and  improved  to  keep  the  downtown  retail  sector  pros- 
perous. 
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POLICY  1 

Maintain  high  quality,  specialty  retail  shopping 
facilities  in  the  retail  core. 

The  downtown  retail  shopping  area  has  developed  into 
a  compact,  highly  accessible  specialty  retail  center  for 
the  Bay  Area.  The  concentration  of  quality  stores  and 
merchandise  allows  the  retail  area  to  function  as  a 
regional,  as  well  as  a  citywide  attraction.  The  appeal  of 
this  district  is  enhanced  by  the  sunny  pedestrian  environ- 
ment in  and  around  Union  Square.  The  city  should 
ensure  that  further  development  retains  the  area's 
compactness  and  does  not  endanger  the  pleasant  envi- 
ronmental setting. 

Only  growth  compatible  with  existing  uses  and  reinforc- 
ing the  retail  function  should  be  encouraged.  Similarly, 
circulation  within  the  area,  and  awareness  of  physical 
design  amenities  should  be  observed  in  promoting 
development  of  the  downtown  retail  sector. 


POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  retail  businesses  which  serve  the 
shopping  needs  of  less  affluent  downtown  work- 
ers and  local  residents. 

While  the  retail  district  has  become  a  specialized  spe- 
cialty shopping  center  with  higher  priced  merchandise  it 
need  not  be  exclusively  such  a  center.  It  can  and  should 
continue  to  serve  the  needs  of  lower  income  shoppers  as 
well .  Continued  location  of  stores  offering  lower  priced 
merchandise  should  also  be  encouraged  in  the  retail 
district  and'throughout  downtown. 
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POLICY  3 

Preserve  retail  service  businesses  in  upper  floor 
ofHces  in  the  retail  district. 

Personal  services  such  as  hairdressers,  travel  agents,  and 
medical  professionals  are  an  important  component  of 
the  downtown  retail  sector.  Ample  space  should  be 
provided  for  such  uses. 

POLICY  4 

Limit  the  amount  of  downtown  retail  space 
outside  the  retail  district  to  avoid  detracting 
from  its  economic  vitality. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  the  convenience  shopping 
needs  of  office  workers  and  nearby  residents  are  met  and 
that  ground  floor  retail  frontage  and  pedestrian  ameni- 
ties are  provided  throughout  downtown. 

However,  too  much  retail  space  in  too  many  scattered 
locations  could  weaken  the  retail  district  since  its  major 
strength  is  its  concentration  of  uses. 

POLICY  5 

Meet  the  convenience  needs  of  daytime  down- 
town workers. 

Nearly  280,000  people  work  in  the  C-3  district  is  down- 
town San  Francisco.  Many  eat  in  nearby  restaurants, 
shop  for  convenience  items  during  their  lunch  breaks,  or 
use  various  retail  and  personal  services.  It  is  important 
that  these  shops,  restaurants,  and  services  be  easily 
accessible  to  niany  workers  who  may  have  Umited  time 
available  during  the  work  day. 

HOTEL  SPACE 
Background 

Visitor  trade  constitutes  an  important  economic  base 
andjob  source  for  San  Franciscans.  It  generates  substan- 
tial revenues  in  many  related  economic  areas,  including 
transportation,  general  merchandising,  eating  and 
drinking  places,  other  retail  trade,  personal  services,  and 
entertainment  and  recreation.  By  far  the  largest  expen- 
ditures by  visitors  are  for  hotels,  followed  by  restaurants 
and  retail  purchases. 
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Downtown  San  Francisco's  C-3  districts  have  more  than 
60  visitor  hotels  occupying  about  nine  million  gross 
square  feet  and  offering  more  than  16,000  rooms.  These 
hotels  range  in  size  from  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  with 
1 ,728  rooms  to  small  bed-and-breakfast  inns  with  ten  or 
fewer  rooms.  However,  most  have  between  100  and  250 
rooms.  These  hotels  cater  to  conventioneers  and  tour 
groups,  as  well  as  to  individual  business  travelers  and 
tourists.  Most  of  the  hotels  in  the  C-3  district  are 
clustered  in  the  C-3-G  and  C-3-R  districts  around  Union 
Square  and  to  the  west. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


OBJECTIVE  4 

ENHANCE  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  ROLE  AS  A 
TOURIST  AND  VISITOR  CENTER. 


POLICY  1 

Guide  the  location  of  new  hotels  to  minimize 
their  adverse  impacts  on  circulation,  existing 
uses,  and  scale  of  development 

Hotels  and  other  visitor  -  oriented  uses  naturally  tend  to 
locate  in  geographical  proximity  to  one  another  just  as 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Proximity  to  other  hotels, 
restaurants,  convention  facilities,  business  appoint- 
ments, sightseeing  interests,  other  retail,  and  entertain- 
ment enhances  visitor  appeal.  However,  too  great  a 
concentration  of  large  hotels  can  overwhelm  the  scale 
and  character  of  an  existing  district  or  create  unmanage- 
able traffic  problems.  Unchecked  pressure  to  develop 
additional  tourist  hotels  in  mixed  residential  and  com- 


mercial neighborhoods  can  lead  to  conversion  of  exist- 
ing dwelling  units  for  tourist  accommodations,  as  well 
as  alter  the  presentation  of  ground  floor  retail  activities. 

While  it  is  important  to  allow  hotels  to  locate  in  visitor 
activity  areas,  downtown  San  Francisco  is  compact 
enough  for  large  new  hotels  to  locate  in  the  South  of 
Market  near  the  convention  center  and  still  take  advan- 
tage of  many  visitor  services  located  north  of  Market. 

SUPPORT  COMMERCIAL  SPACE 
Background 

Support  commercial  involves  a  broad  spectrum  of  func- 
tions, including  business  services,  sale  and  repair  of 
office  equipment,  printing,  wholesahng,  distribution, 
delivery  services,  blueprinting,  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices. It  also  involves  the  so-called  back  office  functions, 
such  as  billing,  data  processing,  record  storage,  and 
drafting  andsecondary  office  functions  for  sales,  whole- 
sale, and  distribution  activities.  Like  other  categories  of 
commercial  space,  these  functions  are  distributed 
throughout  the  C-3  district  and  in  adjacent  areas  sur- 
rounding the  downtown.  They  also  tend  to  cluster  and 
are  more  prevalent  in  the  lower  rent  and  lower  rise 
structures  at  the  periphery  of  the  C-3  district. 

Between  1960  and  1980  San  Francisco's  employment 
growth  has  been  principally  in  services;  finance,  insur- 
ance, and  real  estate;  and  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  utilities.  These  jobs  are  primarily  office  jobs. 
Employment  growth  has  caused  considerable  pressure 
to  develop  vacant  land  for  offices,  and  to  convert 
existing  space  to  office  space.  These  pressures  have 
affected  parts  of  downtown  that  have  traditionally  pro- 
vided non-office  support-commercial  employment. 

A  considerable  amount  of  support  commercial  activities 
exist  in  the  C-3-G  and  C-3-S  zones  between  Market  and 
Folsom  Street  and  west  of  Fourth  Street.  These  contain 
a  number  of  major  back  office  and  information  process- 
ing buildings  where  bank  and  insurance  companies 
conduct  data  processing  and  billing  functions.  They  also 
include  numerous  smaller  firms  carrying  on  a  wide 
range  of  diverse  commercial  activities  —  printing, 
photo  processing,  vehicle  maintenance,  warehousing, 
paper  warehousing,  and  machinery  sales  and  service.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  support  commercial  activity  in  this 
area  will  be  displaced  by  prime  office  functions  during 
the  foreseeable  future.  However,  some  conversion  of 
older  buildings  to  office  space  may  occur. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


OBJECTIVE  5 

RETAIN  A  DIVERSE  BASE  OF  SUPPORT  COM- 
MERCIAL ACTIVITY  IN  AND  NEAR  DOWN- 
TOWN. 


POLICY  1 

Provide  space  for  support  commercial  activities 
within  the  downtown  and  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  strength  of  the  prime  office  activities  concentrated 
downtown  is  dependent  upon  a  wide  range  of  support 
commercial  activities  nearby.  These  activities  provide 
a  substantial  number  of  jobs  and  enhance  the  overall 
economic  vitality  of  the  city  and  promote  diversity  in 
employment.  Land  use  policies  should  assure  the 
availability  of  adequate  space  for  these  activities. 

LOCATION  AND  DENSITY  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL SPACE 

Background 

Each  of  the  four  main  downtown  commercial  func- 
tions—office, retail,  hotel  and  support  commercial- 
occurs  to  some  extent  throughout  the  entire  downtown, 
but  each  has  one  predominant  location  where  most 
activities  are  clustered.  These  concentrations  of  office, 
retail,  hotel,  and  support  commercial  space  coincide 
roughly  with  the  boundaries  and  primary  functions  of  the 
four  existing  downtown  use  districts. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  6 

WITHIN  ACCEPTABLE  LEVELS  OF  DENSITY, 
PROVIDE  SPACE  FOR  FUTURE  OFFICE,  RE- 
TAIL, HOTEL,  SERVICE  AND  RELATED  USES 
IN  DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POLICY  1 

Adopt  a  downtown  land  use  and  density  plan 
which  establishes  subareas  of  downtown  with  in- 
dividualized controls  to  guide  the  density  and 
location  of  permitted  land  use. 

Doing  business  downtown  is  convenient  because  activi- 
ties, services,  goods,  and  amenities  are  closely  spaced. 
Variety  in  close  proximity  is  the  hallmark  of  major  urban 
centers.  Equally  important  is  the  relative  balance  among 
various  groups  of  activities.  Business  support  services 
are  no  less  important  than  prime  office  space.  Hotels, 
retail  stores,  banks,  personal  services,  wholesaling, 
repair  services,  restaurants,  and  cultural  activities  con- 
tribute to  the  mixture  and  strength  downtown.  They  help 
make  it  a  desirable  place  to  do  business  and  a  desirable 
place  to  work. 

Commercial  activities  are  grouped  in  clusters  down- 
town. The  financial  core  of  banks  and  office  buildings 
is  concentrated  on  Montgomery,  California,  and  lower 
Market.  The  retail  core  is  centered  around  Union 
Square.  Hotels,  theaters,  clubs  and  restaurants  are 
clustered  around  Mason,  Powell,  and  Geary.  Distances 
between  these  centers  are  short,  but  the  edges  of  each  are 
somewhat  blurred  with  overlapping  uses  from  adjacent 
activity  centers. 

These  clusters  should  be  reinforced,  each  maintaining 
its  predominant  activity  without  losing  the  essential 
urban  qualities  that  a  mix  of  uses  provides.  Major  office 
towers  can  be  constructed  on  sites  remaining  in  the 
financial  core  north  and  south  of  Market  and  in  an 
expanded  area  south  of  Maiket  centered  on  the  Transbay 
Bus  Terminal.  Concentrating  office  towers  in  these 
locations  protects  the  fine  scale  and  rich  mix  of  uses  in 
Chinatown,  Jackson  Square,  Kearny  Street,  Union 
Square,  Mid-Market,  North  of  Market- Tenderloin,  and 
the  hotel-entertainment  area  near  Mason  Street. 
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DOWNTOWN  LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN  Map  1 


Predominant  Commercial       Building  Commercial  bitensity 
Use  Type  Density*  Height 

Downtown  omce  FAR  9:1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1    Downtown  Offlce  6:1 

'^^^M.    Downtown  Retail  6:1 
I ! ! !  I !     Downtown  General 

  Conunercial  6:1 

fl^^^X^A    Downtown  Service  5:1 

Downtown  Service,  2:1  office, 

O'yyyy/.    industrial  5:1  other 

Housing  Conservaticm 

\\\\    Mixed  Use  See  Verba  Buena  Center  Redevelofment  Plan 

'Unused  FAR  may  be  transferred  from  preservation  sites  to  development  sites 
up  to  a  maximum  FAR  of  18:1  in  the  C-3-0  and  C-3-0  (SD)  districts  and  up  to 
one  and  one  half  times  the  basic  FAR  in  the  C-3-R,  C-3-G  and  C-3-S  districts. 
See  Preservation  of  the  Past  Chapter. 


Appropriate  Zoning  District 


c-3-0 

c-3-0  (SD) 
C-3-R 

C-3-G 
C-3-S 
C-3-S  (SU) 
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Support  commercial  and  secondary  office  demand  can 
be  absorbedin  anumber  oflocations:  Market  Street  west 
of  Rfth  Street,  portions  of  the  south  of  Market  west  of 
YBC,  the  Van  Ness  corridor.  Second  Street  corridor 
south  of  the  C-3  district,  Jackson  Square,  and  the  north- 
em  waterfront.  A  major  new  source  of  space  for  support 
commercial  and  secondary  office  may  also  be  provided 
at  Mission  Bay. 

The  principal  hotel  functions  are  encouraged  as  part  of 
Yerba  Buena  Center.  The  Plan  proposes  to  protect  and 
encourage  major  retailing  along  Market  Street  from 
Powell  to  Kearny,  in  the  Union  Square  area,  and  along 
Sutter,  Post,  Grant,  and  Kearny  Streets. 

In  addition  to  supporting  large  clusters  of  activities 
within  an  overall  mix,  lively  street  level  activity  with 
ground  floor  retail  uses  should  be  provided  throughout 
the  downtown.  New  development  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  within  the  context  of  transitional  values 
of  fine-scale,  architectural  design,  pedestrian-oriented 
active  street  life  with  a  mixture  of  uses,  sunlit  sidewalks 
and  open  space,  and  respect  for  the  quality  of  the  existing 
development. 

Key  Implementing  Actions 

Modify  C-3  use  districts  to  conform  to  the  Downtown 
Land  Use  and  Density  Plan  (Map  1). 

DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 
(C'3-0  DISTRICT) 

Lower  the  base  FAR;  Revise  district  boundaries;  En- 
courage public  serving  uses  on  the  ground  floor. 

DOWNTOWN  RETAIL 
(C-3-R  DISTRICT) 

Lower  the  base  FAR;  Revise  district  boundaries;  Make 
retail  uses  the  primary  uses  of  the  ground  floor;  Gener- 
aUy  Umit  offices  to  those  providing  services  to  the 
general  public  and  permit  large  scale  offices  only  by 
conditional  use;  Permit  hotels  only  by  conditional  use. 

DOWNTOWN  GENERAL  COMMERCIAL 
(C'3-G  DISTRICT) 

Allow  residential  uses  above  the  base  FAR  as  condi- 
tional uses;  Revise  district  boundaries;  Encourage  pro- 
vision of  retail  and  personal  service  uses  along  the 
ground  floor  street  frontage;  Protect  existing  housing. 


DOWNTOWN  SUPPORT 
(C-3-S  DISTRICT) 

Lower  the  base  FAR;  Allow  residential  uses  above  the 
base  FAR  as  conditional  uses;  Revise  district  boimda- 
ries;  Require  ground  floor  retail  along  the  street  front- 
age; Protect  existing  housing. 

SPACE  FOR  HOUSING 
Background 

Housing  close  to  downtown  contributes  greatly  to 
downtown  vitality,  helping  to  ensure  that  it  remains 
active  after  working  hours. 

Housing  downtown  consists  of  apartments,  condomini- 
ums, and  residential  hotels. 

Residential  hotels  are  concentratedin  Chinatown,  North 
of  Market,  and  South  of  Market  along  Sixth  Street.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  city's  20,500  residential  hotel 
units  are  in  the  downtown  area. 

Apartment  buildings  are  concenfrated  west  of  down- 
town. Many  of  these  buildings  have  ground  floor 
commercial  uses.  Smaller  duplexes  and  sixplexes  are 
located  along  some  of  the  narrower  interior  streets  South 
of  Market.  New  construction  in  the  last  decade  has 
involved  primarily  large-scale  condominium  projects  at 
the  edges  of  the  downtown  commercial  districts. 

The  nearly  completed  Golden  Gateway  redevelopment 
project  contains  about  1 ,400  new  housing  units  in  close 
proximity  to  downtown.  Several  major  office  projects 
include  upper  story  housing. 

As  the  downtown  office  district  continues  to  grow,  the 
pressure  to  demoUsh  housing  or  convert  is  to  nonresi- 
dential uses  will  increase.  The  pressure  to  some  extent 
comes  from  commercial  and  retail  activities  that  need 
nearby  locations  to  serve  downtown  business  and  work- 
ers. Areas  most  affected  are  the  South  of  Market  (west 
of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center),  North  of  Market  (Tender- 
loin), Chinatown,  and  North  Beach  neighborhoods. 

To  preserve  the  scale  and  character  of  outiying  neigh- 
borhoods and  promote  the  vitality  of  downtown,  most 
new  housing  should  be  located  adjacent  to  downtown  in 
underused  industrial  and  commercial  areas.  At  the  same 
time,  the  existing  housing  supply  in  and  adjacent  to 
downtown  should  be  protected  from  demolition  or 
conversions  to  nonresidenrial  use. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  7 

EXPAND  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING  IN  AND 
ADJACENT  TO  DOWNTOWN. 


POLICY  1 

Promote  the  inclusion  of  housing  in  downtown 
commercial  developments. 

Mixed  residential/office  building  development  near  the 
heart  of  downtown  would  provide  needed  housing  and 
add  vitaUty  to  an  area  that  lacks  Ufe  at  night  and  on 
weekends.  Various  incentives  should  be  provided  in 
appropriate  cases  to  encourage  housing  in  the  downtown 
area.  Housing  in  excess  of  base  FAR  should  be  permit- 
ted in  the  Downtown  General  and  Downtown  Support 
Districts. 


POLICY  2 

Facilitate  conversion  of  underused  industrial 
and  commercial  areas  to  residential  use. 

Opportunities  exist  for  major  new  residential  develop- 
ment in  certain  areas  close  to  downtown,  as  shown  on 
Map  2.  New  housing  can  be  provided  there  without 
significant  displacement  of  existing  residential  units  or 
commercial  or  industrial  activity,  hi  some  areas,  entire 
new  residential  neighborhoods  can  be  created  In  others, 
housing  can  be  introduced  on  vacant  or  underused  sites 
adjacent  to  sites  that  are  and  will  remain  in  active 
commercial  or  industrial  use. 


OBJECTIVES 

PROTECT  RESIDENTIAL  USES  IN  AND  ADJA- 
CENT TO  DOWNTOWN  FROM  ENCROACH- 
MENT BY  COMMERCIAL  USES. 

Residential  units  existing  near  downtown  are  the  city's 
major  source  of  inexpensive  housing  and  are  virtually 
irreplaceable  given  the  cost  of  new  construction  and 
reduced  pubUc  resources.  Therefore,  retention  of  units 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  downtown  is  a  key  component  of 
the  city's  housing  program. 

POLICY  1 

Restrict  the  demolition  and  conversion  of  hous- 
ing in  commercial  areas. 

Many  parts  of  San  Francisco  were  developed  before 
zoning  regulations  separated  various  types  of  land  uses. 
As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  housing  units  were  built 
in  and  around  downtown  in  areas  also  containing  many 
commercial  uses.  Many  of  these  areas  are  currently 
zoned  commercial.  Most  of  these  housing  units  are 
sound  or  rehabiUtable  and  are  relatively  inexpensive. 
They  represent  a  significant,  irreplaceable  portion  of  the 
city's  housing  supply.  Yet  in  many  cases,  because  of 
their  location,  it  may  be  profitable  to  convert  them  to  a 
noiu-esidential  use  or  demolish  them  and  use  the  prop- 
erty for  nonresidential  use. 

In  commercial  areas  where  there  is  a  concentration  of 
residential  use,  a  form  of  mixed  residential-commercial 
zoning  should  be  adopted.  Conversions  of  upper  floor 
housing  imits  to  nonresidential  use  should  be  subject  to 
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conditional  use  review.  The  City  Planning  Commission 
would  require  evidence  that  the  public  benefits  of  the 
alternative  use  are  more  desirable  that  retaining  the 
housing. 

In  commercial  areas  where  the  housing  is  more  scat- 
tered, it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  regulate  only  the 
demolition  or  conversion  of  existing  units  rather  than 
create  a  special  use  district  which  would  cover  new  as 
well  as  existing  uses. 


POLICY  2 

Preserve  existing  residential  hotels. 

Residential  hotels  represent  a  unique,  irreplaceable 
resource  for  many  thousands  of  lower-income  house- 
holds. Most  of  these  hotels  are  close  to  downtown  and 
are  subject  to  continuing  pressures  for  conversion  or 
demolition.  As  San  Francisco  grows  as  a  tourist  center, 
residential  hotels  have  been  converted  to  tourist  use, 
either  permanently  or  during  the  tourist  season.  Some 
hotels  have  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  new 
commercial  development.  The  loss  of  these  units  as 
housing  for  permanent  residents  should  be  discouraged. 


OPEN  SPACE 
Background 

Adequate  open  space  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
desirability  of  downtown  San  Francisco  as  a  place  to 
visit,  work,  or  live.  As  a  forest  becomes  denser,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  find  a  sunlit  meadow.  Simi- 
larly, in  San  Francisco's  downtown,  sunshine  and  wind 
protection,  which  are  essential  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
open  space  users,  become  of  prime  importance  in  the 
planning  for  downtown  open  space. 

The  Open  Space  chapter  calls  for  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  existing  open  spaces  and  creation  of 
additional  open  space  through  public  and  private  efforts. 
These  open  spaces  would  be  connected  by  a  pedestrian 
network. 

The  Plan  envisions  a  downtown  that  will  develop  over 
the  next  two  decades  with  substantial  enhancement  of 
open  space.  It  further  envisions  the  development  of  a 
system  of  linked,  sunny  open  spaces  around  the  high- 
density  downtown  core.  To  the  east  is  the  waterfront, 
and  the  ample  open  spaces  to  be  provided  between  Piers 
9  and  24.  Pier  7  will  become  an  open  space  pier.  Piers 
1  through  5  will  have  generous  shoreline  access.  The 
Ferry  Building  complex  will  provide  additional  plazas 
and  sitting  areas  adjacent  to  the  already  generous  Justin 
Herman  Plaza  and  related  spaces. 

A  4. 8-acre  Park-Rincon  Point  Park  will  be  added  next  to 
the  shoreline  promenade  between  the  Agriculture  Build- 
ing andPier  24.  To  the  north  are  Sidney  Walton  Park  and 
the  parks  on  Maritime  Plaza.  On  the  west  are  Portsmouth 
Square,  St.  Mary's  Square,  and  Union  Square,  as  well  as 
the  sunny  streets  of  the  retail  district.  Major  new  open 
space  will  be  added  in  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  project 
on  the  central  blocks,  centered  on  six  acres  of  park  and 
plaza  in  the  block  bounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Mission 
and  Howard  Streets. 

A  major  gap  in  this  open  space  system  exists  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  downtown  core  where  there  is  no 
significant  usable  open  space.  A  major  park  or  chain  of 
parks  and  open  spaces  should  be  created  in  the  area 
behind  Transbay  Terminal.  This  area  is  in  the  open 
space  deficiency  area  shown  on  Map  3  and  is  approxi- 
mately midway  between  the  proposed  Yerba  Buena 
Gardens  and  Rincon  Point  Park. 
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There  are  a  number  of  possibilities.  In  the  half  block 
bounded  by  Howard,  Fremont,  First  and  bus  ramps  the 
allowable  density  for  the  block  could  all  be  utilizedin  the 
northwesterly  portion  of  the  block  leaving  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  block  for  an  urban  park.  If  Caltrans  acquires 
the  partial  blocks  immediately  behind  the  Transbay 
Terminal  for  an  underground  extension  of  the  Caltrains 
commuter  Muni  service  could  be  moved  behind  the 
Terminal  with  the  park  on  a  platform  above  it,  and  all  or 
part  of  the  area  in  front  of  the  terminal  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  plaza.  A  number  of  smaller  parks  and  open 
spaces  are  also  vital  ingredients  in  the  overall  network. 
Many  of  these  deserve  sunlight  protection.  They  include 
Hallidie  Plaza,  Crocker  Plaza,  the  proposed  Crocker 
View  and  Sun  Terrace  at  1  Montgomery  Street,  Mechan- 
ics Plaza,  and  Belden  and  Front  Streets — ^which  couldbe 
closed  at  lunch  time  exclusively  for  people. 

Opportunities  exist  to  introduce  more  adequate  space  for 
people  through  continued  creative  uses  of  public  rights- 
of-way.  Smaller  open  spaces  could  be  developed, 
including  plazas,  garden  padcs,  greenhouse  spaces,  and 
"snippets" — ^small  sunny  sitting  areas.  In  short,  the  Plan 
calls  for  spaces  for  people  to  sit,  relax,  watch,  and  enjoy 
the  city. 


The  first  block  of  Sansome  Street  could  be  closed  to 
traffic  (except  MUNI  and  emergency  vehicles),  and 
redesigned  to  relate  to  Citicorp's  atrium  space  under 
construction  at  One  Sansome,  as  well  as  to  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Plaza.  The  end  of  Second  Street  between 
Market  and  Stevenson  could  similarly  be  closed,  and 
connected  to  open  space  at  the  595  Market  Building. 

Existing  plazas  that  are  uninviting  and  underused  be- 
cause of  shadow,  wind,  and  lack  of  amenities  could  be 
retrofitted  with  windbreaks,  partial  glass  enclosures, 
fixed  and  movable  seating,  food  service,  entertainment 
and  water. 

This  Plan  envisions  a  downtown  where  almost  everyone 
will  be  within  900  feet  (approximately  the  length  of  two 
east-west  blocks  north  of  Market  Street)  of  a  publicly 
accessible  space  to  sit,  to  eat  a  brown-bag  lunch,  to 
people- watch,  to  be  out  of  the  stream  of  activity  but 
within  sight  of  its  flow.  Many  of  these  spaces  would  be 
small  and  privately  owned.  The  height  of  new  buildings 
adjacent  to  major  spaces  would  be  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  Proposition  K  and  similar  but  more  flex- 
ible criteria  to  protect  sunlight. 

Some  spaces  would  be  without  direct  sunlight  and  the 
solar  heat  it  provides.  These  would  be  made  more 
comfortable  through  wind  protection,  partial  or  total 
glass  enclosure,  and  through  light  reflected  from  sur- 
rounding light-colored  buildings. 

The  Plan  recognizes  that  not  every  space  can  be  perma- 
nently assured  of  direct  sunlight  at  all  times.  Open  space 
must  be  balanced  with  Space  for  Commerce  and  Space 
for  Housing.  Consequently,  height  zones,  bulk  confrols, 
architectural  guidelines,  and  open  space  guidelines  all 
work  together  to  create  a  vital,  comfortable,  and  eco- 
nomically vigorous  downtown. 

A  survey  of  persons  using  downtown  open  space  was 
undertaken  to  estabUsh  the  service  areas  of  existing 
parks  and  plazas  which  generally  meet  the  proposed 
standards.  The  areas  faUing  outside  these  services  areas 
are  considered  deficient,  and  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  create  significant  open  spaces  in  those  areas. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  QUALITY  OPEN  SPACE  IN  SUFFI- 
CIENT QUANTITY  AND  VARIETY  TO  MEET 
THE  NEEDS  OF  DOWNTOWN  WORKERS,  RESI- 
DENTS, AND  VISITORS. 

Open  space  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the 
number  of  persons  in  downtown  grows.  Meeting  the 
demand  for  additional  open  space  in  the  face  of  intense 
competition  for  land  requires  both  private  and  public 
sector  action.  It  also  requires  imagination,  commitment, 
and  a  general  acknowledgement  that  open  space  is 
essential  to  the  downtown  environment. 


POLICY  1 

Require  usable  indoor  and  outdoor  open  space, 
accessible  to  the  public,  as  part  of  new  downtown 
development. 

As  development  intensifies,  greater  pressure  is  placed 
on  the  limited  downtown  park  space.  New  private 
development  should  assist  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
open  spaces  that  it  will  create.  In  newly  developing 
suburban  areas,  it  has  become  common  practice  to 
require  developers  to  contribute  to  the  provision  of 
public  facilities,  the  demand  for  which  is  created  in  part 
by  the  development  site.  San  Francisco's  Planning  Code 
currently  requires  that  open  space  be  provided  to  serve 
residential  uses.  Open  space  is  obtained  either  by 
specifying  a  maximum  lot  coverage  or  by  requiring  that 
open  area  be  provided  at  a  certain  ratio  per  dwelling  unit, 
depending  on  the  zoning  district  and  density  of  develop- 
ment. A  requirement  to  provide  needed  open  space 
should  be  extended  to  non-residential  uses  in  the  down- 
town. Each  development  should  be  required  to  provide 
open  space  in  a  quantity  that  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  nonresidential  space  in  the  building. 

San  Francisco's  climate  is  such  that  only  sunny,  wind- 
protected  outdoor  sites  are  usable  on  most  days  of  the 
year.  Outdoor  spaces  should  be  oriented  in  relation  to 
adjacent  development  so  that  there  will  be  direct  sun- 
light during  periods  of  high  usage.  Prevailing  wind 
patterns  and  local  wind  currents  created  by  adjacent 
development  should  also  be  considered.  Barriers  to 
deflect  unpleasant  winds  shouldbe  used  where  appropri- 
ate. 


POLICY  2 

Provide  different  kinds  of  open  space  down- 
town. 

Different  kinds  of  spaces  shouldbe  provided  downtown 
to  assure  that  a  variety  of  recreation  and  open  space 
experiences  are  available  to  a  diverse  population.  They 
might  take  the  form  of  outdoor  spaces  such  as  a  sun  and 
view  terrace,  landscaped  garden,  a  plaza  or  a  park.  They 
might  also  include  "snippets"  of  open  spaces  —  small, 
sunlit  spaces  designed  to  accommodate  sitting  —  such 
as  edges  and  niches  at  the  base  of  a  building.  An 
atttactively  landscaped  greenhouse  structure  is  desir- 
able in  areas  where  the  alternative  is  a  shady,  windy 
plaza. 

Public  semi-enclosed  or  enclosed  spaces  complement 
outdoor  spaces  and  carry  the  garden  idea  into  the  interior 
of  buildings.  They  provide  the  opportunity  to  relax,  and 
gather  around  in  pleasant,  parklike  surroundings  when 
rainy,  foggy  and  windy  weather  prevent  the  use  of  parks 
and  plazas.  Interior  spaces  may  take  the  forms  of  atriums 
and  indoor  gardens  and  parks.  In  addition,  sitting  areas 
in  gallerias  and  arcades,  if  carefully  separated  from  the 
circulation  space  for  shoppers  or  pedestrians,  can  act  as 
a  form  of  indoor  park. 

The  designs  of  these  facilities  should  consider  the  needs 
of  various  population  groups.  Wherever  possible,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  those  who  desire  a  quiet 
secluded  location  as  well  as  those  who  enjoy  crowds  and 
activity.  Food  and  beverage  service  usually  should  be 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  open  spaces  to  facilitate  public 
use  and  enjoyment. 

The  various  kinds  of  open  space  should  conform  gener- 
ally to  the  criteria  stated  in  Table  1. 

POLICY  3 

Give  priority  to  development  of  two  categories  of 
highly  valued  open  space;  sunlit  plazas  and 
parks. 

Providing  ground  level  plazas  and  parks  benefits  the 
most  people.  If  developed  according  to  guidelines  for 
access,  sunlight  design,  facilities,  and  size,  these  spaces 
will  join  those  existing  highly  prized  spaces  such  as 
Redwood  Park,  Sidney  Walton  Park,  Justin  Herman 
Plaza,  and  the  State  Compensation  Building  Plaza. 
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Ta 

t>le  1   GUIDELINES  FOR 

DOWNTOWM 

OPEN  SPACE 

Urban  Garden 

Urban  Park 

Plaza 

View  and /or 
Sun  Terrace 

Greenhouse 

Description 

Intimate  sheltered 
landscaped  area. 

Large  open  space 
with  predominantly 
natural  elements. 

Primarily  hard- 
surface  space. 

Wind-sheltered  area 
on  upper  level. 

Partially  or  fully 
glassed-in  enclosure. 

Size 

1,200  to  10,000 
sq.ft. 

Minimum  10,000  sq.ft. 

Minimum  7,000  sq.ft. 

Minimum  800  sq.ft. 

Minimum  1,000  sq.ft. 
Min.  ceiling  height 
20  ft. 

Location 

On  ground  level, 
adjacent  to  sidewalk, 
through-block 
pedestrianway,  or 
building  lobby. 

Southerly  side  of 
the  building.  Should 
not  be  near  another 
plaza. 

Second  floor  or 
above.  View 
terraces  should 
only  be  located 
in  places  which 
have  spectacular 
views. 

Locate  in  places 
too  shady  or  windy 
to  be  used  as  open 
space. 

Access 

Accessible  on  at 
least  one  side  of 
Its  perimeter. 

Accessible  from  at 
least  one  street  at 
Access  from  several 
locations  encouraged. 
Park  interior  to  be 
visible  from  entran- 
ces. 

Accessible  from  a 
public  street  at 
grade  or  3'  above 
or  below  street 
level  connected 
to  street  with 
generous  stairs. 

Accessible  directly 
from  the  sidewalk  or 
public  corridors. 
Must  provide  adequate 
signage  about 
location  and  public 
accessibility  at 
street  level,  in 
hallways  and 
elevators. 

Accessible  from 
street  at  grade  or 
3'  above  or  below 
street  level. 
Provide  several 
entrances  from  public 
rights-of-way. 

* 

Seating,  Tables, 
Etc. 

One  seating  space  for 
each  25  sq.ft.  of 
garden  area.  One 
half  of  seating  to  be 
movable.  One  table 

for  #»Af~h  iiOn  tf 

of  garden  area. 

Provide  formal  and 
informal  seating, 
on  sculptured  lawn. 
Movable  chairs 
desirable. 

One  linear  foot  of 
seating  space  per 
each  linear  foot  of 
plaza  perimeter.  One 
half  of  seating  to 
consist  of  benches. 

One  seating  space  for 
every  25  sq.ft.  of 
terrace  area. 

One  seating  space  for 
every  25  sq.ft.  of 
floor  area. 

Landscaping,  Design 

Ground  surface 
primarily  of  high 
quality  paving 
material.  Install 
plant  material  such 
as:  trees,  vines, 
shrubs,  seasonal 
flowers  to  creat 
garden-like  setting. 
Water  feature 
desirable. 

Provide  lush  land- 
scape setting  with 
predominantly  lawn 
surfaces  and  planting 
such  as:  trees, 
shrubs,  ground  cover, 
flowers.  Provide  a 
water  feature  as 
major  focus. 

Landscaping  is  gener- 
ally secondary  to 
architectural 
elements.  Use  trees 
to  strengthen 
spatial  definition 
and  to  create  peri- 
pheral areas  of  more 
intimate  scale. 

Terrace  may  take  one 
of  the  following 
forms: 

o  complex  architec- 
tural setting  which 
may  include  art 
works; 

0  flower  garden; 

0  space  with  trees 
and  other  planting. 

Interior  surface  may 
be  a  mixture  of  hard 
surfaces  and  planting 
areas.  Water  features 
are  desirable. 

Commercial  Services, 
Food 

Provide  food  service 
within  or  adjacent  to 
the  park.  20%  of 
space  may  be  used  for 
restaurant  seating 
taking  up  no  more 
than  20%  of  the  sit- 
ting facilities 
provided. 

Provide  retail  space 
including  food 
services  in  space 
around  plaza.  20%  of 
space  rnay  be  used  for 
restaurant  seating 
taking  up  no  more 
than  20%  of  the 
sealing  provided. 

Provide  food  service 
on  or  adjacent  to 
terrace. 

Provide  food  service 
within  greenhouse;  20% 
of  greenhouse  space 
may  be  used  for 
restaurant  seating 
occupying  no  more  than 
20%  of  the  seating 
provided. 

Sunlight  and 
Wind 

Sunlight  to  much  of 
the  occupied  area 
at  lunch  time. 
Shelter  from  wind. 

Sunlight  to  most  of 
the  occupied  area 
from  mid-mo'ning 
to  mid-afternoon. 
Shelter  from  wind. 

Sunlight  to  much  of 
the  occupied  area 
at  lunch  time. 
Slielter  from  wind. 

Sunlight  to  most  of 
the  occupied  area  of 
terrace  at  lunch 
time.  Shelter  from 
wind. 

Sunlight  at  lunch  time 
highly  desirable  but 
not  required. 

Public  Availability 

S  AM  to  6  PM  Monday 
through  Friday. 

At  all  times. 

At  all  times. 

10  AM  to  5  PM, 
Monday 

through  Friday. 

10  AM  to  5  PM,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Other 

Security  gates,  if 
provided,  should  be 
an  integral  part  of 
the  design. 

Security  gates,  if 
provided,  should  be 
an  integral  part  of 
the  design. 

In  wind  exposed 
locations  provide 
glass  enclosure  to 
create  comfortable 
environment. 

Include  large  movable 
windows  or  walls  to 
open  up  greenhouse  in 
warm  weather. 
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Snippet 

Atrium 

Indoor  Park 

Public  Sitting  Area 
in  a  Galleria 

Public  Sitting  Area  in 
an  Arcade 

Public  Sitting  Area  in 
a  Pedestrian  Walkway 

Small,  sunny  sitting 
space. 

Glass-covered  central 
open  space  in  the 
interior  of  a 
building  or  block. 

Interior  open  space 
where  at  least  one 
wall  facing  the 
street  consists 
entirely  of  glass. 

Through-block, 
continuous,  glass- 
covered  pedestrian 
passage  lined  with 
retail  shops  and 
restaurants. 

Continuous,  covered 
passageway  at 
street  level, 
defined  by  building 
set  back  on  one  side 
and  a  row  of  columns 
along  the  front  lot 
line. 

Sitting  area  on  a 
sidewalk  of  a  pedestrian- 
oriented  street  in  a 
lunchtime  mall  or  in  an 
exclusive  pedestrian 
walkway. 

Varying  sizes 
permitted. 

Minimum  area 
1500  sq.ft.; 
minimum  ceiling 
height  30  ft. 

Minimum  area  1,000 
sq.ft.  Minimum 
ceiling  height  20'. 
Area  to  be  counted 
against  open  space 
requirement  cannot 
exceed  twice  the 
area  of  the  glass 
wall  projected  onto 
the  floor  plane. 

Minimum  average 
height  30  ft.; 
minimum  clear  area 
12  ft.  Only  public 
sitting  areas 
outside  the  circula- 
tion space  which  are 
buffered  from  it 
by  various  kinds 
of  design  elements 
will  qualify. 

Minimum  clear  width 
10  ft.;  minimum 
height  1  <t  ft. 
Only  public  sitting 
areas  which  are 
delineated  from  the 
circulation  space 
by  appropriate  means 
will  qualify. 

Varying  sizes  permitted. 

On  new  or  existing  i 
building  site. 

Interior  of  building 
or  block. 

Building  interior 
adjacent  to 
sidewalk  or  public 
open  space. 

In  any  approved 
galleria. 

As  identified  in  the 
Pedestrian  Network 
Plan.  Other  locations 
must  be  approved. 

As  identified  in  the 
Pedestrian  Network 
Plan.  Other  locations 
must  be  approved. 

Accessible  from 
public  streets. 

On  street  level  or 
3  ft.  above  or  below 
street  level.  Acces- 
sible from  one  or 
more  sidewalks 
through  generous 
hallways.  Space  must 
be  made  available  and 
inviting  to  the 
general  public. 

Accessible  from 
street  level.  Provide 
several  entrances  to 
make  the  space 
inviting  to  the 
public. 

Accessible  from 
public  right-of-way 
or  open  space  at 
grade  or  2  ft.  above 
or  below  grade  level 
of  adjoining  public 
area. 

Accessible  from 
sidewalks  or  public  open 
space  at  grade  level  or 
2  ft.  above  or  below 
grade.  Connect  arcade 
to  public  space  with 
continuous  stairs. 

If  functional  for 
sitting  and  viewing, 
seating  can  be 
ledges,  stairs, 
benches,  chairs. 

Provide  one  seating 
space  for  every  25 
sq.ft.  of  floor  area, 
one  table  for  every 
'*00  sq.ft.  of  floor 
area.  At  least  one 
half  of  seating  to 
consist  of  movable 
chairs. 

Provide  one  seating 
space  for  every  25 
sq.ft.  of  floor  area, 
one  table  for  every 
WO  sq.ft.  of  floor 
area.  At  least  one 
half  of  seating  to 
consist  of  movable 
chairs. 

Provide  sitting 
ledges,  benches, 
movable  chairs  and 
tables  in  areas 
outside  the  pedes- 
trian pathway.  At 
least  one  half  of 
seating  should  con- 
sist of  movable 
chairs. 

Place  seating  and 
tables  outside  the 
area  of  pedestrian 
flow. 

If  functional  for 
sitting  and  viewing, 
seating  can  be 
ledges,  benches, 
chairs. 

Surface  will  predom- 
inantly be  hard 
pavement.  Add 
planting  where 
appropriate. 

Provide  attractive 
paving  material  to 
create  interesting 
patterns.  Use  rich 
plant  material.  In- 
corporate sculpture 
and/or  water  feature. 

Provide  attractive 
paving  material  to 
create  interesting 
patterns.  Use  rich 
plant  material.  In- 
corporate sculpture 
and /or  water  feature. 

Use  rich  paving 
materials  in  in- 
teresting pat- 
terns. Include 
sculpture  or 
other  works  of 
art  and  water 
feature. 

Arcades  should  be 
enhanced  by  creating 
attractive  paving 
patterns  with  rich 
materials.  Incorporate 
mosaics,  murals  or  three 
dimensional  elements 
into  wall  surfaces, 
coffering  into  ceiling 
surface.  Include  plant 
materials  where 
appropriate. 

Use  rich  paving 
material  in 
interesting 
patterns.  Include 
plant  material 

Encourage  food 
vendors  to  locate 
in  the  vicinity. 

Locate  food  service 
adjacent  to  the 
atrium;  20%  of  area 
may  be  used  for  res- 
taurant seating 
taking  up  no  more 
than  20%  of  the 
seating  and  tables 
provided. 

Provide  food  service; 
20%  of  area  may  be 
used  for  restaurant 
seating  taking  up  no 
more  than  20%  of  the 
seating  and  tables 
provided. 

Both  sides  of 
galleria  should  be 
lined  with  retail 
shops  and  food 
services.  Locate 
sitting  areas  near 
food  services. 
Restaurant  seating  is 
not  to  take  up  more 
than  20%  of  sitting 
area. 

Attractive  retail  shops, 
food  services  and 
restaurants  should  front 
on  the  arcade.  20%  of 
sitting  area  to  be  used 
for  restaurant  seating, 
occupying  no  more  than 
20%  of  sitting  facilities 
and  tables  provided. 

Attractive  shops, 
restaurants,  cafes 
and  food  services 
should  line  the 
pedestrian  walkways 
and  lunchtime  malls. 

Sunlight  to  sitting 
areas  at  lunch  time. 
Shelter  from  wind. 

Mass  buildings 
surrounding  the  atrium 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  sunshine 
in  the  atrium  space. 

Orient  park  to  the 
southeast,  south  or 
southwest  to  insure 
sunlight  at  least 
during  lunch  time. 

Mass  buildings 
I  surrounding  galleria 
in  a  way  as  to  maxi- 
mize sunlight  into 
the  galleria  space. 

Sunlight  to  the  siting 
areas  at  lunchtime.  In 
windy  locations  provide 
wind  baffles. 

At  all  times. 

S  AM  to  6  PM  Monday 
through  Friday. 

8  AM  to  6  PM  Monday 
through  Friday. 

8  AM  to  6  PM  Monday 
through  Friday. 

At  all  times. 

At  all  times 

Credit  each  seat  as 
25  s.f.  of  open 
space.  Buildings  up 
to  100,000  g.s.f. 
may  satisfy  100%  of 
requirement  with 
"snippets";  larger 
buildings  may 
satisfy  up  to  20%. 

Insure  proper  venti- 
lation. At  least  75% 
of  roof  area  to  be 
skylit. 

Insure  proper  venti- 
lation. Install 
heating  to  make  space 
comfortable  in  cool 
weather.  Construct 
glass  wall  to  be 
fully  or  partially 
movable. 

Security  gates 
should  be  integrated 
into  overall  design 
and  concealed  when 
not  in  use.  At  least 
75%  of  galleria  roof 
shall  consist  of  sky- 
lights. Insure 
ventilation. 

Credit  each  seat  as 
25  s.f.  of  open  space 
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POLICY  4 

Provide  a  variety  of  seating  arrangements  in 
open  spaces  throughout  downtown. 

The  popularity  of  an  open  space  correlates  highly  with 
the  amount  of  comfortable  sitting  space  provided.  To 
accommodate  this  common  need,  adequate  seating 
should  be  required  in  new  facilities  in  direct  relationship 
to  the  size  of  the  open  space.  Existing  spaces  without 
adequate  seating  should  be  retrofitted.  Sitting  places 
should  be  located  up  front  near  the  action  and  secluded 
in  the  back,  in  the  sun  and  in  shaded  areas.  Their 
configurations  should  accommodate  people  in  groups  as 
well  as  those  who  want  to  sit  alone. 

Sitting  space  can  be  provided  in  may  ways.  Besides 
conventional  bench-type  seating,  walls,  steps,  ledges, 
planters,  and  fountains  can  be  designed  imaginatively  to 
invite  people  to  sit.  Movable  chairs  are  particularly 
desirable  because  of  the  flexibihty  in  seating  arrange- 
ments they  provide. 


POLICY  5 

Improve  the  usefulness  of  publicly  owned  rights- 
of-way  as  open  space. 

Recreation  and  open  space  use  of  publicly  owned  rights- 
of-way  should  be  expanded  and  enhanced  The  Market 
Street  Beautification  Project  developed  unneeded  por- 
tions of  street  rights-of-way  into  plazas  with  sunny 
sitting  areas.  Similar  opportunities  exist  elsewhere.  For 
example,  some  lightly  used  streets  and  alleyways  could 
be  converted  into  lunchtime  malls  where  outdoor  dining 
could  be  moved  into  the  street  area.  Where  conditions 
permit,  certain  blocks  might  be  converted  into  perma- 
nent plaza  or  park  space.  Figure  1  illustrates  one 
example  of  how  public  rights-of-way  might  be  com- 
bined with  adjacent  plazas  to  create  a  large  open  space. 


OBJECTIVE  10 

ASSURE  THAT  OPEN  SPACES  ARE  ACCES- 
SIBLE AND  USABLE. 


POLICY  1 

Develop  an  open  space  system  that  gives  every 
person  living  and  working  downtown  access  to  a 
sizable  sunlit  open  space  within  convenient 
walking  distance. 

Proximity  is  an  important  factor  in  the  decision  to 
frequent  a  park  during  lunch  breaks.  The  average 
distance  most  people  are  wiUing  to  walk  to  a  park  or 
plaza  is  approximately  900  feet. 

Mj^  3  indicates  "deficiency"  areas  —  areas  not  within 
900  feet  of  an  existing  or  proposed  major  open  space  — 
in  which  new  open  spaces  should  be  created 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  creation  of  new  open  spaces  that 
become  a  part  of  an  interconnected  pedestrian 
network. 

The  individual  parts  of  an  open  space  system  should  be 
linked  by  an  overall  downtown  pedestrian  network.  For 
example,  the  plazas  and  arcades  of  the  5  Fremont 
Building  are  natural  extensions  and  components  of  a 
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midblock  pedestrian  system  connecting  the  Transbay 
Terminal  to  Market  Street.  Plazas  and  paiks  become 
pathways  for  trips  as  well  as  destinations  for  trips. 
Future  sidewalk  arcades,  gallerias,  and  through-block 
pedestrianways  should  also  contribute  to  the  pedestrian 
network.  This  network  is  shown  on  Map  7  of  the  Moving 
About  chapter. 

POLICY  3 

Keep  open  space  facilities  available  to  the  public. 


POLICY  4 

Provide  open  space  that  is  clearly  visible  and 
easily  reached  from  the  street  or  pedestrian  way. 

Open  spaces  should  be  accessible,  visible,  and  generally 
be  at  or  near  grade  level  to  faciUtate  use.  Plazas  and 
parks  more  than  three  feet  above  or  below  grade  are  less 
inviting,  and  as  a  result,  are  less  frequently  used.  Any 
plaza  or  park  not  at  street  level  should  be  connected  to 
the  street  system  by  wide,  visible,  and  inviting  stairways 
or  ramps. 


Locked  gates  or  restricted  passages  negate  the  purpose 
of  "open"  space.  All  outdoor  ground  level  features 
which  are  accessible  from  the  public  sidewalk,  such  as 
parks,  plazas,  snippets,  and  sitting  areas  in  arcades, 
should  always  be  open  to  the  public  during  daylight 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  features  which  require  entry 
through  the  building  such  as  atriums,  greenhouses, 
sitting  areas  in  gallerias,  sun  and  view  terraces  can  more 
reasonably  be  restricted  to  normal  business  hours  since 
office  workers  (shoppers,  in  the  case  of  a  galleria)  are  the 
primary  users  of  the  space. 


Terraces  located  on  upper  levels  or  on  top  of  buildings 
should  be  readily  accessible  to  the  public.  Their  availa- 
bility should  be  marked  visibly  at  street  level.  Adequate 
signs  in  hallways  and  elevators  should  aidin  locating  the 
facility. 
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POLICY  5 


Address  the  need  for  human  comfort  in  the 
design  of  open  spaces  by  minimizing  wind  and 
maximizing  sunshine. 


OBJECTIVE  11 

PROVIDE  CONTRAST  AND  FORM  BY  CON- 
SCIOUSLY TREATING  OPEN  SPACE  AS  A 
COUNTERPOINT  TO  THE  BUILT  ENVIRON- 
MENT. 

The  form  of  the  built  environment  depends  not  only  on 
buildings,  but  the  space  between  them.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  space  is  provided  by  the  streets  and  side- 
walks that  separate  the  buildings  on  either  side.  Within 
the  grid  of  streets,  properly  designed  open  spaces  —  as 
notches  or  longer  segments  ofblocks — provide  relief  to 
an  otherwise  dominant  streetwall  form. 

Open  space  is  an  essential  element  of  the  urban  form.  It 
is  frequently  the  most  remembered  and  identified  com- 
ponent of  the  urban  landscape.  For  example.  Union 
Square  is  an  anchor  physically  and  psychologically  for 
the  area  surrounding  it. 

Conversely,  open  space  in  urban  settings  is  dependent 
upon  the  buUt  environment  to  frame,  enclose,  and  define 
the  space.  This  delicate  relationship  is  characteristic  of 
a  quality  urban  environment. 


POLICY  1 

Place  and  arrange  open  space  to  complement 
and  structure  the  urban  form  by  creating  dis- 
tinct openings  in  the  otherwise  dominant  street- 
wall  form  of  downtown. 

The  traditional  form  of  downtown  San  Francisco  is  one 
of  structures  built  vertically  from  the  sidewalk  edge. 
This  provides  a  continuous  relationship  of  pedestrian  to 
building  facade.  An  occasional  break  in  this  pattern  for 
a  plaza,  park,  or  building  setback  adds  interest  to  the 
pedestrian  experience.  However,  too-frequent  applica- 
tion of  these  devices  destroys  the  relationship  andresults 
in  "towers  in  the  park"  removed  from  the  immediate 
experience  of  the  pedestrian.  The  provision  of  open 
space  should  be  accomplished  through  conscious  con- 
cern for  the  relationship  between  building  mass  and 
open  space  —  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  visual 
impact  of  both. 

POLICY  2 

Introduce  elements  of  the  natural  environment 
in  open  space  to  contrast  with  the  built-up  envi- 
ronment 

Some  spaces  may  be  predominantly  grass,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  soft  surface  parks  with  a  few  paths  and  benches. 
Others  may  provide  just  a  few  plants,  trees,  and  a 
fountain  in  an  otherwise  hard-surface  plaza.  However, 
all  open  spaces  should  provide  some  counterpoint  of  the 
natural  environment  to  the  dominant  presence  of  the 
built  environment  of  streets  and  buildings,  if  only  an 
opened  vista  to  the  sky  or  water. 

Key  Implementing  Actions 

Require  open  space  for  most  nonresidential  uses;  Allow 
the  open  space  requirement  of  new  buildings  to  be  met 
off-site  by  developing  open  space  on  public  land;  Con- 
tinue to  acquire  and  develop  new  publicly  owned  open 
space  to  serve  downtown  residential  areas;  Acquire 
needed  open  space  through  use  of  eminent  domain 
powers  when  other  means  fail. 
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Existing  Open  Space 

Open  Space  in  the  Planning  Stage 

Area  Deficient  In  Open  Space 

(Not  Served  By  Existing  Open  Space  Or 

Open  Space  In  The  Planning  Stage) 

Proposed  C-3  District  Boundary 
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PRESERVING  THE  PAST 
Background 

Buildings  in  San  Francisco's  downtown  were,  until 
recently,  the  product  of  a  short  period  lasting  from  1 906 
until  about  1 930.  After  the  earthquake  and  fire  there  was 
a  rush  to  rebuild.  By  1910,  the  area  now  considered  the 
retail  and  financial  districts  was  largely  rebuilt  with  little 
evidence  of  the  disaster  remaining.  Many  of  the  new 
buildings  were  designed  by  architects  trained  in  the 
same  tradition  (at  the  Ecole  de  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  or 
under  instructors  trained  there)  and  responding  to  a  new 
building  technology.  As  a  result,  the  downtown  had  a 
coherent,  unified  appearance. 


Downtown  was  characterized  by  light-colored,  ma- 
sonry-clad structures  from  six  to  twelve  stories  in  height 
with  rich,  distinctive,  and  eclectic  designs. 


similar  scale,  style,  materials,  color,  solid  to  glass  ratio, 
detailing,  and  belt  courses,  they  blended  with  buildings 
built  right  after  the  earthquake  and  fire. 

From  the  Depression  until  the  1950s,  no  major  buildings 
were  constructed  downtown.  When  construction  re- 
sumed, buildings  were  of  a  much  different  character. 
Increasingly,  they  were  much  larger  in  scale  than  earlier 
buildings,  often  dark  in  color  or  with  reflective  glass, 
with  few  details  to  relate  the  building  to  pedestrians  or 
to  adjacent  buildings.  The  new  'International  Style' 
architecture  made  an  office  building  a  rectangular  box 
with  sheer,  unomamented  walls  without  setbacks  or 
cornices.  Continuity  of  the  building  form  along  the 
street  was  lost  as  buildings  were  set  back  and  placed  in 
plazas,  each  creating  a  "tower  in  a  park." 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  increasing  concern  over 
the  loss  of  older  buildings  and  the  failure  of  their 
replacements  to  blend  into  the  established  character  of 
their  surroundings. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTFVE 12 

CONSERVE  RESOURCES  THAT  PROVIDE 
CONTINUITY  WITH  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  PAST. 

For  San  Francisco  to  retain  its  charm  and  human  propor- 
tions, irreplaceable  resources  must  not  be  lost  or  dimin- 
ished. Past  development,  as  represented  by  both  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  by  areas  of  established  character, 
must  be  preserved.  The  value  of  these  buildings  and 
areas  becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  more  and  more 
older  buildings  are  lost. 


Conscious  efforts  were  made  to  relate  buildings  to  both 
the  stieet  and  adjacent  buildings  by  use  of  similar 
cornice  and  belt  course  lines,  and  sympathetic  materials, 
scale  and  color.  Large  areas  of  glass,  made  possible  by 
steel  frame  construction,  were  often  used  to  allow  Ught 
to  penetrate  into  interiors.  Buildings  were  constructed 
to  the  street  and  property  lines,  defining  the  street  edge 
and  producing  a  sense  of  enclosure.  The  relatively  low 
structures  incorporated  a  considerable  amount  of  orna- 
mentation and  articulation,  creating  a  pedestrian  scale. 
Later  development,  up  until  the  mid- 1920s,  continued 
this  style  and  character. 

During  the  late  1920s,  though,  many  skyscrapers  (for 
example,  the  Russ,  Shell,  and  Pacific  Telephone  build- 
ings) were  of  a  more  monumental  size.  But  by  use  of  a 


POLICY  1 

Preserve  notable  landmarks  and  areas  of  his- 
toric, architectural,  or  aesthetic  value,  and  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  other  buildings  and 
features  that  provide  continuity  with  past  devel- 
opment. 

Older  buildings  that  have  significant  historical  associa- 
tions, distinctive  design,  or  characteristics  exemplifying 
past  styles  of  development  should  be  permanentiy  pre- 
served. A  continuing  search  should  be  made  for  new 
means  to  make  landmarks  preservation  practical  — 
physically  and  financially. 
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Criteria  for  judgment  of  historic  value  and  design  excel- 
lence should  be  more  fully  developed  with  attention  to 
individual  buildings,  and  to  areas  or  districts.  Efforts  to 
preserve  the  character  of  individual  landmarks  should 
extend  to  their  surroundings  as  well. 

To  some  degree  many  other  older  structures  are  worthy 
of  retention  and  public  attention.  Therefore,  various 
kinds  and  levels  of  recognition  are  required,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  success  of  the  preservation  program  de- 
pends upon  the  broad  interest  and  involvement  of  prop- 
erty owners,  improvement  associations,  and  the  public 
at  large. 

POLICY  2 

Use  care  in  remodeling  significant  older  build- 
ings to  enhance  rather  than  weaken  their  origi- 
nal character. 

The  character  and  style  of  older  buildings  of  all  types  and 
degrees  of  merit  can  be  needlessly  hidden  and  thus 
dim  inished  by  misguided  improvements.  Architectural 
advice  and,  where  necessary  and  feasible,  the  assistance 
of  pubUc  programs  should  be  readily  available  to  prop- 
erty owners  to  assist  them  in  retaining  fidehty  to  the 
original  design. 


Along  conmiercial  streets,  signs  on  building  facades 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  style  and  scale  of  the 
buildings  and  street,  and  should  not  obscure  architec- 
tural lines  and  details. 


POLICY  3 

Design  new  buildings  to  respect  the  character  of 
older  development  nearby. 

Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  design  of  new 
buildings  proposed  near  landmarks  or  in  older  areas  of 
distinctive  character.  New  and  old  can  stand  next  to  one 
another  with  pleasing  effects,  but  only  if  a  similarity  or 
successful  transition  is  achieved  in  scale,  building  form, 
and  proportion.  The  detail,  texture,  color,  and  material 
of  the  old  should  be  repeated  or  complemented  by  the 
new. 

Existing  downtown  buildings  often  provide  strong  fa- 
cades that  enclose  the  street  space  or  public  plazas.  The 
character  of  these  facades  should  also  be  respected. 
Building  controls  should  assure  that  prevailing  heights 
or  building  lines  will  not  be  interrupted  by  new  construc- 
tion. 

Key  Implementing  Action 

•  Require  retention  of  the  highest  quality  buildings 
and  preservation  of  their  significant  features.  Pro- 
vide incentives  for  retention  of  other  highly  rated 
buildings,  and  encourage  retention  of  their  signifi- 
cant features. 

Significant  Buildings.  Those  buildings  of  the 
highest  architectural  and  enviroimiental  impor- 
tance— buildings  whose  demolition  would  consti- 
tute an  irreplaceable  loss  to  the  quality  and  charac- 
ter of  downtown — ^wouldbe  required  to  be  retained. 
There  are  251  of  these  buildings.  They  include  all 
buildings  classified  as  Buildings  of  Individual 
Importance  and  rated  as  excellent  in  architectural 
design,  or  very  good  in  both  architectural  design  and 
relationship  to  the  environment. 

These  buildings — ^referred  to  in  the  Plan  as  Signifi- 
cant Buildings — are  divided  into  Category  I  and 
Category  li,  the  difference  being  in  the  extent  of 
alteration  allowed.  There  are  209  significant  build- 
ings in  Category  and  42  significant  buildings  in 
Category  II. 
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Significant  buildings  in  Category  n  can  accommo- 
date, because  of  their  depth,  more  substantial  altera- 
tion of  the  back  of  the  building  without  affecting  the 
building's  architectural  qualities  or  appearance  or 
their  ability  to  function  as  separate  structures.  Most 
of  these  buildings  are  on  deep  interior  lots  with  non- 
architecturally  treated  side  and  rear  walls.  The 
alteration  could  be  a  rear  addition  to  the  building 
visible  from  the  street,  a  new,  taller  building  canti- 
levered  over  the  back  of  the  building,  or  replace- 
ment of  the  rear  of  the  building  with  a  separate, 
taller  structure.  The  addition  or  new  building  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  guidelines  for  new  construc- 
tion in  conservation  districts. 

Demolition  of  a  Significant  Building  would  be 
permitted  only  if  public  safety  requires  it  or,  in 
taking  into  account  the  value  of  TDR,  the  Building 
retains  no  substantial  remaining  maricet  value. 

Changes  in  the  facade,  or  significant  exterior  fea- 
tures or  interior  features  designated  as  landmarks 
would  be  reviewed  for  their  consistency  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  building  by  applying 
criteria,  based  in  part  on  the  Secretary  of  Interior's 
Standards  for  Rehabilitation. 


Owners  of  significant  buildings  would  be  required 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  codes,  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  maintenance  of  property 
in  order  to  preserve  the  buildings  from  deliberate  or 
inadvertent  neglect. 

Contributory  Buildings.  The  Downtown  Plan 
proposes  to  encourage,  but  not  require,  retention  of 
other  buildings  contributing  to  the  quality  and 
character  of  downtown.  These  buildings,  called 
contributory  buildings,  consist  of  two  groups: 

Category  III 

Buildings  classified  as  Buildings  of  Individual 
Importance  and  rated  very  good  in  architec- 
tural quality,  but  lower  than  very  good  in 
relationship  to  the  environment,  or  rated  excel- 
lent or  very  good  in  relationship  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  located  outside  conservation  dis- 
tricts. There  are  16  of  these  buildings. 

Category  IV 

•  Buildings  classified  as  Buildings  of  Individual 
Importance  and  rated  excellent  or  very  good  in 
architectural  quality,  but  lower  than  very  good 
in  relationship  to  the  environment  or  rated  very 
good  in  architectural  quality  and  which  are 
located  in  a  conservation  district.  There  are  15 
of  them. 

•  Buildings  within  a  conservation  district  which 
are  classified  as  Buildings  of  Contextual  Im- 
portance. These  contextual  buildings  are 
buildings  that  themselves  are  not  as  highly 
rated  in  architectural  design  and  relationship  to 
the  environment  as  Buildings  of  Individual 
Importance,  but  do  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  "quality"  of  an  area  that  contains 
a  number  of  highly-rated  buildings  and  that  is 
proposed  to  be  given  special  protection  as  a 
conservation  district. 

While  preservation  of  contributory  buildings  is 
desirable  and  would  be  encouraged  by  allowing 
their  owners  to  transfer  unused  development  rights, 
their  importance  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  a 
requirement  that  they  be  retained.  Therefore, 
demolition  and  replacement  or  substantial  altera- 
tion of  such  buildings  would  be  allowed. 
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However,  if  the  contributory  building  is  in  a  conser- 
vation district,  the  design  and  scale  of  the  modifica- 
tion or  the  replacement  building  would  be  reviewed 
to  assure  that  the  building  approximately  maintains 
the  character  of  the  district  (see  discussion  of 
Conservation  Districts  below.) 

Alteration  of  a  contributory  building  that  adversely 
affects  the  qualities  for  which  it  was  given  transfer- 
able development  rights  should  make  it  no  longer 
eligible  forTDR.  Therefore,  alterations  wouldhave 
to  meet  the  guideUnes  for  significant  buildings  in 
order  for  the  building  to  retain  its  transferable 
development  rights. 

Once  development  rights  are  transferred  fi^om  a 
contributory  building,  alteration  or  demolition  of 
the  building  would  be  regulated  by  the  rules  appU- 
cable  to  significant  buildings. 

Owners  of  contributory  buildings  wouldbe  required 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  codes  and  regulations 
governing  the  maintenance  of  the  property  in  order 
to  protect  the  building  from  deliberate  or  inadver- 
tent neglect. 


Key  Implementing  Action 

•   Create  conservation  districts  in  areas  with  special 
characteristics  and  qualities. 

Certain  sections  of  downtown  have  concentrations 
of  buildings  that  together  create  geographic  areas  of 
unique  quality.  In  these  areas,  buildings  of  a 
somewhat  lesser  quality  than  those  required  to  be 
retained  take  on  an  increased  importance.  These 
buildings  help  create  a  setting  that  reinforces  and 
complements  the  qualities  of  the  more  significant 
structures  in  the  area  and  their  own  attributes  are 
more  {^parent  and  appreciated. 

Areas  containing  these  concentrations  of  signifi- 
cant and  contributory  buildings  would  be  desig- 
nated as  conservationdistricts  to  faciUtate  preserva- 
tion of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  area  as  a 
whole. 


DOWNTOWN  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


Map  4 
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In  these  districts,  demolition  and  alteration  of  sig- 
nificant buildings  would  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions applicable  to  those  buildings  described  above. 
Contributory  buildings  as  well  as  unrated  buildings 
could  be  altered  or  replaced  by  new  development. 
However,  alterations  or  new  development  would  be 
reviewed  to  assure  maintenance  of  the  character  of 
the  district.  Both  significant  and  contributory 
buildings  would  have  transferable  development 
rights. 

Key  Implementing  Action 

•   Allow  transfer  of  the  unused  development  rights 
from  Significant  and  Contributory  Buildings. 

Both  significant  and  contributory  buildings  should 
be  entitled  to  sell  for  use  on  another  site  "transfer- 
able development  rights",  that  is,  the  difference 
between  the  actual  square  footage  of  the  building  to 
be  retained  and  the  square  footage  of  a  new  building 
that  could  be  built  on  the  lot  as  determined  by  the 
applicable  floor  area  ratio.  These  "transferable 
development  rights"  (TDR)  could  be  transferred  to 
any  parcel  or  parcels  within  the  same  zoning  district 
if  the  height,  bulk,  and  otherrules  of  this  Plan  would 
permit  the  increased  square  footage.  TDRs  fi"om  the 
retail  and  office  districts  and  to  a  more  limited 
extent  from  the  general  commercial  and  support 
districts  could  also  be  used  in  a  special  development 
district  immediately  south  of  the  existing  C-3-0 
district  where  increased  densities  are  appropriate. 
Since  the  square  footage  is  simply  transferred  from 
one  lot  for  use  on  another,  the  total  allowable 
density  downtown  would  not  be  increased. 

TDRs  are  proposed  as  a  planning  tool  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  development  potential  in 
the  C-3  District  to  accommodate  orderly  growth 
and  preserve  a  compact  downtown,  and  to  balance 
the  public  and  private  interests  affected  by  the 
preservation  policies.  TDRs  are  not  legally  neces- 
sary to  compensate  property  owners  for  restricting 
development  of  sites  of  landmarks  and  significant 
building  sites.  Similar  restrictions  on  demolition  of 
landmarks,  without  TDR,  have  been  sustained  by 
courts  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


URBAN  FORM 
Background 

The  urban  form  chapterincludes  objectives,  policies  and 
actions  governing  downtown  building  height  and  bulk, 
separation  of  buildings,  sunlight  access,  wind  protec- 
tion, building  appearance,  and  the  relationship  of  build- 
ings to  the  street 

HEIGHT  AND  BULK 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  13 

CREATE  AN  URBAN  FORM  FOR  DOWNTOWN 
THAT  ENHANCES  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  STAT- 
URE  AS  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  VISU- 
ALLY ATTRACTIVE  CITIES. 

The  visual  appeal  of  San  Francisco  is  based  on  its 
topography  —  its  hills  and  ridges  and  their  relationship 
to  the  ocean  and  bay  —  and  on  the  scale  of  existing 
development.  This  scale  is  by  and  large  a  light-toned 
texture  of  separate  shapes  blended  and  articulated  over 
the  city's  topography. 

Fitting  new  development  into  this  environment  is,  in  a 
broad  sense,  a  matter  of  scale.  It  requires  a  careful 
assessment  of  each  building  site,  relating  a  potential  new 
structure  to  the  size  and  texture  of  its  surroundings.  It 
means  m  aking  a  very  conscious  effort  to  achieve  balance 
and  compatibility  in  the  design  for  the  new  building. 
Good  scale  depends  upon  a  height  that  is  consistent  with 
the  total  pattern  of  the  land  and  of  the  skyline,  a  bulk  that 
is  not  overwhelming,  and  an  overall  appearance  that  is 
complementary  to  the  building  forms  and  other  elements 
of  the  city.  Since  the  height,  bulk  and  appearance  of  past 
development  differs  within  the  city,  scale  is  relative. 
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Historically,  the  buildings  forming  San  Francisco's 
skyline  and  streetscape  were  harmonized  by  color, 
shape,  and  details.  Much  effort  was  made  in  the  past  to 
relate  each  new  building  to  its  neighbors  at  both  upper 
and  lower  levels,  and  to  avoid  jarring  contrasts  that 
would  upset  the  city  pattern.  Special  care  was  accorded 
the  edges  of  distinct  districts,  where  transitions  in  scale 
are  especially  important.  Similareffort  and  care  must  be 
taken  with  new  development  in  the  future. 

Tall  buildings  are  a  necessary  and  expressive  form  for 
much  of  the  city's  office,  apartment,  hotel  and  institu- 
tional development.  These  buildings,  as  soaring  towers 
in  an  otherwise  light-colored,  low-rise  city,  evidence  the 
city's  economic  strength.  They  make  economical  use  of 
land,  offer  fine  views  to  their  occupants,  and  permit 
efficient  deployment  of  public  services.  If  properly 
placed,  tall  buildings  enhance  the  topographic  form  and 
existing  skyline  of  the  city. 

A  proper  plan  for  building  height  should  weigh  all  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  height  at  each  location 
in  the  city.  It  should  also  take  into  account  appropriate, 
established  patterns  of  building  height  and  scale,  seek- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  foUow  and  reinforce  those 
patterns.  The  plan  should  recognize  the  functional  and 
economic  needs  for  space  in  major  centers  for  offices, 
high  density  apartments,  and  hotels. 


Bulk  refers  to  the  apparent  massiveness  of  a  building 
compared  to  its  surroundings.  A  building  may  appear  to 
have  great  bulk  whether  or  not  it  is  of  extraordinary 
height.  It  can  block  near  and  distant  views  and  create  a 
disconcerting  dominance  on  the  skyline  and  neighbor- 
hood. Users  of  modem  building  space  may  find  these 
bulky  forms  more  efficient,  or  more  logical  for  combin- 
ing several  uses  in  a  single  development.  But,  these 
considerations  do  not  measure  the  external  effects  upon 
the  city. 

The  apparent  bulk  of  a  building  depends  primarily  upon 
two  factors:  the  amount  of  wall  surface  visible,  and  how 
far  the  structure  extends  above  its  surroundings.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  plan  seeking  to  avoid  excessive  bulkiness 
should  consider  the  existing  scale  of  development  in 
each  part  of  the  city  and  the  effects  of  topography  in 
exposing  building  sites  to  widespread  view. 

In  general,  the  texture  of  San  Francisco,  when  viewed 
from  close-up  or  from  afar,  is  one  of  small-scale  build- 
ings covering  the  hills  on  a  grid  street  pattern,  punctu- 
ated by  green  space  and  occasional  larger  significant 
structures,  such  as  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals.  The 
collective  mass  of  office  buildings  in  the  Financial 
District  has  become  the  most  prominent  man-made 
component  of  the  skyline.  The  bridges.  Twin  Peaks,  and 
Golden  Gate  Park,  remain  distinctive  and  identifiable, 
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but  increasingly,  the  intense  cluster  of  large-scale  struc- 
tures is  the  city's  dominant  image.  The  bulkiness  and 
repetitive  boxiness  of  many  recent  structures  have 
obscured  the  fine-scale  sculptured  skyline  of  pre- World 
War  II  San  Francisco.  To  create  a  new  sculptured 
skyline,  new  buildings  must  have  generally  thinner  and 
more  complex  shapes. 

Control  of  building  bulk  limits  the  impact  of  building 
mass.  At  the  streetscape — the  closest  view — building 
mass  directly  affects  the  hght  and  air  on  the  street,  on 
plazas,  and  on  adjacent  buildings.  The  mass  of  an 
individual  building  dominates  the  scene  from  a 
pedestrian's  view. 

Views  down  a  street  or  fi-om  upper  floors  of  buildings 
across  the  downtown  enable  the  mass  and  shape  of 
buildings  to  be  compared  with  one  another.  Here 
relationships  of  building  forms  to  other  building  forms 
become  important.  An  excessively  bulky  building  can 
obscure  views  to  and  from  other  buildings. 

At  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  relationships  among 
buildings  form  a  skyline  image — a  combined  mass  and 
shape.  The  bulk  and  form  of  the  individual  structures  — 
most  particularly  the  taller,  larger  structures  and  those 
at  the  edge  of  downtown  —  affect  the  skyline  image. 

Bulk  controls  should  address  the  impact  of  a  building  at 
the  streetscape  view,  its  relationship  to  neighboring 
buildings,  and  its  cumulative  impact  on  the  skyline  as  a 
whole.  Controls  should  pro  vide  a  building  envelope  that 
offers  a  latitude  for  individual  building  design,  but  in 
harmony  with  the  whole. 

POLICY  1 

Relate  the  height  of  buildings  to  important  at- 
tributes of  the  city  pattern  and  to  the  height  and 
character  of  existing  and  proposed  develop- 
ment. (See  Map  5) 

Downtown  height  controls  should  be  consciously  struc- 
tured and  varied  to  create  specific  areas  which  simulate 
the  natural  hiils  that  characterize  San  Francisco.  Taller 
buildings  should  be  clustered  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  commerce  and  avoid  unnecessary  encroachment 
upon  other  areas.  The  downtown  financial  core  —  the 
major  place  of  tall  buildings  in  the  city — should  be  kept 
separate  from  other  less  intense  activity  areas  in  sur- 
rounding low  rise  development.  It  should  taper  down  to 
the  shoreline  of  the  Bay.  Other  highrise  nodes  should  be 


kept  away  from  the  base  or  sides  of  hills  as  far  as 
possible,  or  should  be  restrained  from  fiirther  intrusion 
onto  hillsides. 

In  previous  eras  of  city  building,  the  height  of  new 
development  within  an  area  might  be  expected  to  vary 
considerably.  The  pressure  to  maximize  development 
on  a  site  was  not  as  significant  a  factor  then.  Under  such 
conditions,  extended  areas  with  the  same  height  limit  did 
not  pose  any  city  form  problems.  A  natural  variety  of 
heights  resulted  in  a  complex,  interesting  city  form. 

There  is  now,  however,  an  increasing  tendency  to  build 
to  the  height  limit,  particularly  in  height  districts  lower 
than  400  feet.  When  many  buildings  are  constructed  at 
the  height  limits,  a  visible  lining  up  of  building  tops 
occurs.  This  phenomenon  called  benching  causes  an 
awkward  city  form. 

To  avoid  this  benching  effect,  narrower  height  districts 
of  varied  height' and  mechanisms  which  allow  greater 
height  for  more  slender  buildings  should  be  created. 
Height  Umits  should  be  structured  so  as  to  allow  the 
presence  of  new  buildings  to  affect  the  existing  skyline 
in  a  positive  way,  softening  existing  "benching,"  and 
providing  more  variety  and  interest  in  the  skyUne  and 
general  view  of  the  city. 

POLICY  2 

Foster  sculpturing  of  building  form  to  create  less 
overpowering  buildings  and  more  interesting 
building  tops,  particularly  the  tops  of  towers. 
(See  Figures  2  and  3  on  page  30) 

As  buildings  increase  in  height,  they  should  be  sculp- 
tured or  shaped  to  appear  increasingly  slender  and 
delicate.  Modifying  the  silhouette  of  a  building,  making 
the  more  visible  upper  portion  slender,  offsets  the 
building's  bulkiness. 

The  shape  given  to  the  top  portion  of  every  large 
structure  should  consider  the  building's  position  in  city 
views.  Prominent  buildings  should  be  consciously 
designed  to  contribute  to  a  graceful  skyline  in  harmony 
with  the  texture  of  development  on  surrounding  hills. 
Buildings  below  the  city  silhouette,  but  still  prominent 
in  views,  should  contribute  to  an  overall  sculptural  form 
—  avoiding  awkward  or  overscaled  blunt  forms.  The 
tops  of  all  buildings  should  be  interesting  to  look  at  from 
nearby  towers. 
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Figure  2 


BULK  LIMITS 
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Actual  Building  Height  In  Feet  Excluding 
Features  Excluded  By  §  260  (b) 


Max.  length  130  ft. 
Max.  Average  Diagonal  160  ft. 
Max.Average  Floor  size  12,000  sq.  ft. 
Max.  Floor  Size  17.000  sq.  ft. 
Volume  reduction  as  determined  by 
bulk  control  Chart  B 


Max  Floor  Size  20,000  sq.  ft. 

Max.  Average  Roor  Size  17,000  sq.  ft. 

Max.  Length  160  ft. 

Max.  Diagonal  190  ft. 


Exceptions  for  buildings  over  SOO  feet 

in  height  solely  to  accomodate  elevators 

Max.  length  190  ft. 

Max.  Diagonal  230  ft. 

Max.  Floor  size  25,000  sq.  ft. 

Height  of  Base  Zone  may  not  exceed 
1. 25  times  the  width  of  largest  abutting 
street. 

No  area  or  plan  restrictions 
No  Maximum  Floor  size 


Figure  3 


BULK  CONTROL  UPPER  TOWER  VOLUIME  REDUCTION 
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Average  Square  Footage  Of  Lower  Tower  Floor  (in  OOO.s) 
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Skyline  effects  of  existing  box-shaped  buildings  should 
be  masked  or  softened  by  new  tall,  well-composed 
buildings  similar  in  height  to  nearby  towers  should  be 
shaped  and  detailed  to  disguise  the  similarity. 


POLICY  3 

Create  visually  interesting  terminations  to 
building  towers. 

All  buildings  should  be  massed  or  otherwise  designed  or 
articulated  to  create  a  visually  distinctive  termination  of 
the  building  facade.  The  intent  is  to  return  to  the 
complex  visual  imagery  of  the  surrounding  hillsides  and 
to  the  complex  architectural  qualities  of  older  San 
Francisco  buildings.  However  this  does  not  mean  that 
literal  employment  of  historical  detailing  is  encouraged, 
although  that  may  be  called  for  in  particular  circum- 
stances. What  is  desired  is  the  evolution  of  a  San 
Francisco  imagery  that  departs  from  the  austere,  flat  top 
box  —  a  facade  cut  off  in  space. 


POLICY  4 

Maintain  separation  between  buildings  to  pre- 
serve light  and  air  and  prevent  excessive  bulk. 
(See  Figure  4) 

Every  major  highrise  should  be  designed  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  to  surrounding  towers,  recognizing  that  a 


Figure  4 

SEPARATION  BETWEEN  TOWERS 


35  feet 


550  feet 


Above  550  feet 

the  setback  is  35  feet 


Above  300  feet,  setback  is  determined  by 
sloping  line  starting  at  15  feet  at  300  feet, 
increasing  to  35  feet  at  550  feet. 


Minimum  15  feet  setback  from  interior 
property  line  or  center  line  of  street 
between  top  of  building  base  and  300  feet 


No  setback  required 

0  feet  to  top  of  building  base  which  is 

1.25  times  width  of  street 


Interior  property  line  or 
center  line  of  street 


potential  exists  to  build  additional  structures  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Setbacks  on  interior  property  lines 
and  setbacks  on  narrow  south  of  Market  streets,  should 
be  provided  to  assure  adequate  separation  between 
towers  even  though  the  structures  are  on  relatively  small 
lots. 
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SUNLIGHT  AND  WIND 
Background 

The  existing  land  use  controls  give  little  attention  to  the 
effect  of  building  form  on  the  loss  of  sunUght  and  the 
creation  of  wind.  The  shadow  and  wind  studies  done  as 
part  of  the  elaborate  environmental  review  process 
initiated  after  existing  controls  were  adopted,  along  with 
the  special  analysis  of  wind  and  sun  which  has  been 
undertaken  recendy  have  heightened  public  concern 
over  these  issues.  The  blockage  of  sunlight  to  St.  Mary's 
Square  caused  by  the  Telephone  Building  on  Pine  Street 
and  the  wind  currents  around  Fox  Plaza,  the  Federal 
Building,  and  the  U.S.  Assessor's  Building  are  dramatic 
examples  of  the  impact  of  inappropriate  building  forms 
on  the  pedestrian  environment 

Pedestrian  comfort  depends  on  the  combined  effects  of 
sun,  wind,  temperature,  and  humidity.  Locatioas  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  shaded  by  buildings  are  seldom 
comfortable  in  San  Francisco's  typically  cool  tempera- 
tures. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLiaES 
OBJECTIVE  14 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  A  COMFORTABLE 
PEDESTRIAN  ENVIRONMENT. 


POLICY  1 

Promote  building  forms  that  will  maximize  the 
sun  access  to  open  spaces  and  other  public  areas. 

Given  San  Francisco's  temperate  climate,  the  warmth 
provided  by  direct  sunlight  can  make  a  significant 
difference  in  the  physical  comfort  experienced  in  these 
spaces. 

Buildings  to  the  south,  east,  and  west  of  parks  and  plazas 
should  be  limited  in  height  or  effectively  oriented  so  as 
not  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  sunlight  to  such  parks 
and  plazas. 

In  addition  to  parks  and  plazas  there  are  certain  locations 
in  the  downtown  where  direct  sunlight  is  very  important. 
They  include  shopping  streets  in  the  retail  district,  and 


alleys  with  a  high  concentration  of  eating  and  drinking 
estabUshments  and  a  high  volume  of  lunchtime  pedes- 
trian use. 

New  buildings  adjacent  to  these  spaces  should  be  shaped 
to  minimize  the  shadow  that  is  cast  by  the  building  on  the 
pubUc  space. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  building  forms  that  will  minimize  the 
creation  of  surface  winds  near  the  base  of  build- 
ings. 

Variation  in  ground  level  wind  impacts  is  related  to 
several  factors: 

•  Exposure  of  the  building  to  the  prevailing  wind 
direction,  the  more  exposed  a  building  is,  the 
greater  the  volume  and  momentum  of  the  wind 
intercepted,  and  the  greater  the  potential  for 
wind  accelerations  at  street  level. 

•  The  shape,  area  and  uniformity  of  the  upwind 
facade.  Relatively  large,  uniform  facades 
typically  result  in  greater  wind  accelerations 
than  do  narrow  or  complex  facades  with  nu- 
merous setbacks. 

These  factors  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  mass- 
ing and  detailing  of  new  buUdings.  Exposed  facades 
should  use  setbacks  at  various  levels,  and  other  config- 
ured shapes  and  design  features,  to  reduce  wind  impact. 
In  buildings  of  a  size  likely  to  cause  problems,  wind 
tunnel  tests  of  alternative  building  masses  should  be 
undertaken  and  the  results  employed  in  selecting  the 
shape  of  the  building.  As  a  general  rule,  a  building  form 
should  not  be  used  which  causes  wind  speeds  to  exceed 
eleven  miles  per  hour  in  areas  where  people  are  walking 
and  seven  mUes  per  hour  where  people  are  sitting. 

BUILDING  APPEARANCE 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  CREATE  A  BUILDING  FORM  THAT  IS 
VISUALLY  INTERESTING  AND  HARMONIZES 
WITH  SURROUNDING  BUILDINGS. 
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POLICY  1 


STREETSCAPE 


Ensure  that  new  facades  relate  harmoniously 
with  nearby  facade  patterns. 

When  designing  the  facade  pattern  for  new  buildings, 
the  pattern  of  large  nearby  existing  facades  should  be 
considered  to  avoid  unpleasant  juxtapositions.  Incon- 
gruous materials,  proportions,  and  sense  of  mass  should 
be  avoided. 

As  a  general  rule,  facades  composed  of  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  elements  fit  better  with  older  as  well  as  most 
new  facades. 
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The  all  vertical  pattern 
of  this  building  has  little 
in  common  with  the 
center  structure 

POLICY  2 


Strong  verticals  and  horizontals 
strong  base  and  similar  street 
wall  height  help  give  building  a 
positive  relationship  to  center 
building 


Assure  that  new  buildings  contribute  to  the  vis- 
ual unity  of  the  city. 

For  the  most  part,  buildings  in  San  Francisco  are  light  in 
tone.  The  overall  effect,  particularly  under  certain  light 
conditions,  is  that  of  a  whole  city  spread  over  the  hills. 
To  maintain  continuity  with  this  existing  pattern,  dishar- 
monious colors  or  building  materials  should  be  avoided. 
Buildings  should  be  light  in  color.  Highly  reflective 
materials,  particularly  mirrored  or  highly  reflective 
glass,  should  be  used  sparingly. 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  more  variation  in  building  facades 
and  greater  harmony  with  older  buildings 
through  use  of  architectural  embellishments 
and  bay  or  recessed  windows. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  16 

CREATE  AND  MAINTAIN  ATTRACTIVE,  IN- 
TERESTING URBAN  STREETSCAPES 

POLICY  1 

Conserve  the  traditional  street  to  building  rela- 
tionship that  characterizes  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

San  Francisco  is  noted  for  streets  that  are  at  the  property 
line  with  Uttle  or  no  space  between  them .  This  historical 
pattern  of  development  gives  San  Francisco  its  intense 
urban  quality. 

This  pattern  should  be  preserved  and  fostered.  Struc- 
tures generally  should  be  built  to  the  street  property  line 
along  the  entire  frontage  to  a  sufficient  height  for  proper 
definition  of  street  space.  Exceptions  to  this  streetwall 
should  be  allowed  to  create  open  space  and  circulation 
space  where  desirable  and  appropriate.  However,  open 
spaces  should  not  be  so  frequent  or  close  together  that 
they  undermine  the  sense  of  a  continuous  streetwall. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  setbacks  above  a  building  base  to  main- 
tain the  continuity  of  the  predominant  street- 
walls  along  the  street. 

Many  downtown  streets  contain  ornate  older  buildings 
of  modest  scale,  which  should  be  preserved  for  future 
generations  to  appreciate.  While  the  heights  of  these 
buildings  vary  when  taken  together,  they  often  create  a 
sense  of  a  unitary  street  facade  or  wall.  This  street  wall 
gives  continuity  and  unity  to  the  streetscape.  The 
intrusion  of  large,  flat  planed  modem  buildings  among 
small-scaled  and  decorated  older  buildings  can  break  up 
the  continuity  and  unity. 

If  the  new  taller  building  is  set  back  an  appropriate 
distance  above  the  existing  predominant  streetwall 
height,  the  upper  portion  of  the  building  will  not  be 
perceived  as  part  of  the  streetwall,  and  if  the  lower 
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portion  were  given  a  similar  texture  and  projecting 
cornice  the  disruption  would  be  minimized  The  depth 
of  the  setback  required  would  be  a  function  of  the  width 
of  the  street  and  the  height  of  the  existing  streetwall. 

The  height  of  the  streetwall  cannot  be  determined  with 
great  precision  by  a  mathematical  formula.  Often  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  heights  of  buildings  on 
the  same  block.  Determination  of  an  appropriate  street- 
wall  height  for  the  new  building  is  a  question  of  judg- 
ment —  "What  height  would  be  consistent  with  the 
general  scale  cf  the  buildings  on  the  block  that  are  likely 
to  remain?"  This  question  would  be  resolved  in  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

In  areas  where  there  is  no  pre-existing  streetwall  worth 
of  retention,  setbacks  may  not  always  be  needed  if  a 
strong,  pedestrian  scaled  building  base  is  crated  and  the 
building  tower  is  well  separated  from  other  towers. 
However,  setbacks  might  still  be  needed  for  sunlight 
access  or  to  create  windbreak. 


At  the  base  of  a  building  The  projecting  beltcourse 

with  a  recessed  band  vision  firmly  interrupts  the  line 

can  slide  by  along  the  of  vision  and  sets  a  scale 

surface  of  the  building  for  the  street. 

POLICY  3 

Maintain  and  enhance  the  traditional  down- 
town street  pattern  of  projecting  cornices  on 
smaller  buildings  and  projecting  belt  courses  on 
taller  buildings. 

The  projecting  cornice  is  a  very  distinctive  San  Fran- 
cisco architectural  feature.  Most  older  buildings  have 
them.  Most  tall  older  buildings  also  have  horizontal 
architectural  features  that  clearly  define  the  building 
base  at  a  level  typically  half  to  one  times  the  width  of  the 
street.  These  projections,  togetherwith  the  generous  use 
of  decorative  embellishments,  contribute  to  the  archi- 


tectural sense  and  comfortable  human  scale  of  down- 
town San  Francisco.  Their  contemporary  use  should  be 
encouraged  in  new  development.  Alternative  means  of 
terminating  the  shorter  building  or  defining  the  base  of 
a  taller  one  could  be  employed  if  effective  in  creating  a 
sense  of  street  scale.  However,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  do  this  unless  one 's  eye  is  interrupted  by  a  projection 
as  it  moves  up  the  facade  from  the  base.  Change  of  color, 
coloredbands,  and  grooves  are  generally  ineffectual  and 
rely  on  the  projections  on  adjacent  buildings  for  what 
effect  they  do  have. 

POLICY  4 

Use  designs  and  materials  and  include  activities 
at  the  ground  floor  to  create  pedestrian  interest 

Retail  Uses 

Shops  and  restaurants  contribute  liveliness  and  visual 
interest  to  street  fi^ontages,  lobbies  and  plazas  of  office 
buildings.  Group  floor  space  fronting  on  streets, 
pedestrianways,  plazas,  and  courtyards  outside  the  retail 
district  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  retail  and  service 
uses  that  are  of  interest  to  pedestrians  and  that  meet  the 
needs  of  workers  and  visitors  to  nearby  buildings. 

Glass 

The  use  of  clear  untinted  glass  on  the  first  two  or  three 
floors  of  buildings  p>ermitting  pedestrians  to  glimpse  the 
activity  within,  contributing  to  the  overall  sense  of 
liveliness  of  the  street.  Dark  tinted  windows  create  a 
blank  impersonal  street  front  with  no  sense  of  life  or 
activity,  and  should  be  discouraged. 

Detailed  Bases 

Incorporation  of  visually  interesting  details  and/or  deco- 
ration into  the  design  of  the  base  avoids  an  excessively 
dull  frontage. 

Decorative  features,  including  the  detailing  found  on 
many  older  and  some  contemporary  designs,  assure 
needed  visual  interest  for  the  pedestrian.  They  should  be 
used  whenever  practical. 
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Textured  Blank  Walls 

When  blank  walls  are  unavoidable,  they  shouldbe  made 
less  oppressive  through  the  interesting  patterns  and 
scale-giving  feature. 

POLICY  5 

Encourage  the  incorporation  of  publicly  visible 
art  works  in  new  private  development  and  in 
various  public  spaces  downtown. 

The  quahty  of  life  is  enriched  by  art  and  artistic  expres- 
sion in  many  varied  forms.  The  worker  or  visitor  to 
downtown  spends  many  hours  in  an  environment  of 
office  buildings  and  commercial  enterprises.  Art  in  this 
environment  can  offer  a  counterpoint,  attract  the  eye, 
stimulate  the  imagination,  arouse  emotions  or  just  cause 
a  momentary  interest  or  amusement. 

In  the  past,  many  prominent  buildings  included  sculp- 
tured rehef,  ornate  custom  grillwork,  mosaics,  murals, 
carvings,  as  well  as  statuary  and  other  forms  of  artistic 
embellishment.  Buildings  were  less  separable  from  art 
and  artistic  expression. 

To  reestablish  this  tradition  of  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment for  all  to  enjoy,  artwork  should  be  incorporated  in 
new  buildings  andpublic  spaces  in  downtown.  Artwork 
is  required  for  all  new  pubhc  buildings  of  the  City  and 
County.  The  Redevelopment  Agency  has  successfiilly 
used  a  requirement  for  art  work  in  its  downtown  redevel- 
opment projects  to  obtain  major  fountains,  sculpture, 
and  other  artworks  which  have  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  the  downtown  environ- 
ment. 

Sculpture,  bas-reUef,  mosaics,  murals,  and  decorative 
water  features  are  among  the  types  of  artworic  that 
should  be  provided. 


MOVING  ABOUT 
Background 

Even  in  the  days  when  San  Francisco  was  a  port  and 
fishing  village,  access  to  downtown  was  critical  in 
generating  and  accommodating  growth  in  the  city. 
Located  at  the  upper  end  of  a  40-mile  peninsula,  the  city 
grew  almost  exclusively  on  the  support  of  a  waterbome 
transportation  system. 

Ferries  provided  the  links  to  Marin,  and  the  East  Bay, 
and  up  the  Delta  to  early  rail  cormections  inland.  In  time , 
this  regional  ferry  network  became  quite  extensive  and 
moved  37  million  persons  a  year  into  and  out  of  down- 
town. The  ferry  boats  were  met  by  electric  railroad 
transit  systems,  including  a  third-rail  electric  commuter 
railway  from  Sausalito  north  to  San  Rafael.  A  similar 
overhead-wire  electric  inter-urban  system  in  the  East 
Bay  connected  directly  to  Emeryville,  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  Alameda,  and  places  as  far  as  Chico.  These 
systems  were  supported  by  miles  of  electric  streetcar  and 
cab  car  systems.  The  focus  of  aU  these  networks  at  one 
point — downtown  San  Francisco — made  it  the  most 
accessible  by  land  and  water  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Thus  established,  downtown  San  Francisco  continued  to 
grow.  To  make  growth  possible,  the  transportation 
systems  were  altered  and  expanded  over  successive 
decades.  The  Bay  Bridge  was  opened  in  1936,  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  a  year  later.  These  two  connections 
provided  direct  access  for  trains  and  automobiles  and 
spelled  the  decline  and  virtual  elimination  of  ferry  boats. 

During  World  War  11,  the  transportation  system  was 
taxed  to  its  maximum  capacity.  Very  Uttle  additional 
expansion  of  the  basic  networks  occurred.  Following 
the  war,  several  dramatic  changes  took  place.  The  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI)  absorbed  the 
Market  Street  Railway,  its  larger,  privately  owned 
competitor,  as  well  as  most  of  the  independent  cable  car 
operators.  Fifteen  years  of  deferred  maintenance  had 
takenits  toll  on  streetcar  and  cable  car  lines.  These  were 
replaced  by  trolley  buses  and  motor  buses.  Freeways 
were  plarmed  and  construction  begun.  Interurban  rail 
tracks  were  removed  in  1958  from  the  lower  deck  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  to  increase  capacity.  The  State  enacted  a  law 
for  toU  bridge  payment  of  an  underwater  rail  subway 
tube  if  any  regional  transit  system  was  ever  constructed. 
Early  proposals  for  subways  under  Market  Street  date 
back  to  the  1920s,  but  it  wasn't  until  1962  that  the  three- 
county  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  (BART)  was 
approved  by  the  voters. 
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By  the  time  BART's  transbay  revenue  trains  once  again 
provided  direct  passenger  rail  links  to  the  East  Bay  in 
1974,  the  city  had  already  experienced  the  "freeway 
revolt."  The  freeway  system  had  been  stopped.  The 
second  bridge  across  the  Bay  was  voted  down.  The 
Embarcadero  Freeway  had  been  recommended  for 
removal.  The  completion  of 1-280  to  the  Bay  Bridge  had 
been  deleted  from  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  The 
planned  system  of  grade-separated  roadways  had  been 
only  partially  constructed. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors adopted  a  "transit  first"  transportation  policy  in 
1 97 3 .  The  fragile  environment  of  S  an  Francisco  w  as  too 
important  to  be  dismantled  and  disrupted  by  the  scale  of 
infrastructure  required  to  support  an  "automobile  first" 
policy.  The  city 's  Master  Plan  called  for  accommodat- 
ing future  growth  downtown  with  public  transit. 

In  the  ten  years  since  adoption,  the  "transit  first"  policy 
has  worked  well.  Millions  of  square  feet  of  office  space, 
hotels,  and  retail  have  been  constructed,  and  thousands 
of  additional  person  work  downtown.  There  has  been  no 
significant  increase  in  automobile  infrastructure.  The 
downtown  streets  have  been  strained,  but  remain  serv- 
iceable because  of  the  success  of  the  transit  first  policy. 

The  city's  policy  has  worked  because  the  years  since 
1972  have  included  opening  BART,  creation  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Transit  ferry  and  bus  system  to  the  North 
Bay  counties,  creation  of  SamTrans  to  acquire  and 
expand  former  Greyhound  service  to  San  Mateo  County, 
opening  of  MUNI  Metro  as  a  light-rail  urban  subway 
system  serving  one-quarter  of  the  city's  neighborhoods, 
and  federally  assisted  expansion  of  bus  service  through- 
out the  region.  Recently,  the  responsibility  for  operat- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  (SP)  commuter  service  was 
assumed  by  Caltrans.  Plans  are  under  way  to  expand  and 
possibly  extend  this  service  closer  to  downtown.  Taken 
together,  the  last  ten  years  have  brought  a  significant 
addition  to  transit  access  to  downtown  San  Francisco. 

Downtown  employment  may  grow  by  as  much  as  90,000 
jobs  by  the  year  2000.  Conditions  would  deteriorate 
significantly  if  employment  growth  results  in  many 
more  cars  downtown.  For  this  reason,  the  Downtown 
Plan  does  not  recommend  expanding  the  capacity  of 
streets  and  bridges  to  accommodate  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cars  entering  the  general  downtown  area 
during  the  peak  period.  Nor  does  it  advocate  lengthen- 
ing the  peak  period  to  more  than  two  hours  to  accommo- 
date more  commuters.  This  is  already  happening  and  it 


could  be  encouraged  by  promoting  staggered  work 
hours.  However,  extending  the  peak  would  require  an 
expansion  of  the  parking  supply  and  will  increase  street 
congestion  and  further  restrict  regional  mobility.  The 
Plan,  therefore,  contemplates  another  strategy  with  two 
principal  efforts. 

Effort  1:  Increase  the  number  of  commuters  per 
vehicle 

Ridesharing  should  be  expanded.  The  increase  in  aver- 
age auto  occupancy  rates  shown  in  Table  2  might  be 
achievable  through  increased  use  of  carpools  and  van- 
pools  and  these  increases  should  be  established  as  a 
planning  goal. 

The  extent  to  which  increases  in  ridesharing  can  be 
achieved  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  incentives 
provided  to  carpoolers/vanpoolers.  Feasible  increases 
vary  from  corridor  to  corridor  because  of  the  differences 
in  ridesharing  incentives  that  can  be  provided. 

The  coordination  of  ridesharing  activities,  (such  as  is 
being  performed  by  RIDES  for  Bay  Area  Commuters 
and  transportation  brokers)  and  low  cost,  reserved  park- 
ing spaces  for  vanpools  (as  is  being  provided  in  various 
Caltrans  lots  underneath  the  freeways)  are  available  to 
commuters  from  all  corridors.  Other  incentives  are  quite 
different  from  corridor  to  corridor.  The  East  Bay 
corridor  has  three  toll  free  high  occupancy  vehicles 
(HOV)  lanes  at  the  approach  to  and  the  metering  area 
beyond  the  Bridge  toU  plaza.  Returning  commuters 
have  an  exclusive  HOV  lane  and  on  ramp  to  the  Bay 
Bridge  via  Bryant  and  Sterling  Streets.  The  North  Bay 
corridor  has  a  HOV  lane  on  U.S.  101  from  Greenbrae  to 
Richardson  Bay  Bridge  and  has  free  tolls  to  HOVs  but  no 
exclusive  by-pass  lanes.  The  South  Bay  corridor  has  a 
HOV  lane  on  1-280  southbound  between  Sixth  Street  and 
just  north  of  the  U.S.  101  interchange.  As  commute 
times  are  extended  because  of  congestion  these  rideshar- 
ing incentives  will  become  stronger. 

There  are  no  incentives  currently  provided  to  San  Fran- 
cisco commuters  on  freeways  (except  the  HOV  lane  on 
southbound  1-280)  and  surface  streets.  In  the  short  term 
it  is  expected  that  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  parking 
will  be  the  primary  incentive  for  ridesharing  by  San 
Francisco  commuters. 
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TABLE  2 


RIDESHARING 


(COMMUTER  OCCUPANCY  RATE  PER  VEfflCLE) 


Year 

Percentage 

Corridor 

Existing 

2000  Goal 

Increase 

East  Bay 

2.42 

2.83 

16% 

North  Bay 

1.47 

1.68 

14% 

Peninsula 

1.76 

1.94 

10% 

San  Francisco 

1.24 

1.36 

9% 

All  Corridors 

1.48 

1.66 

12% 

If  these  increases  can  be  achieved  it  would  mean  an 
additional  12,000  people  could  travel  by  automobile 
from  the  three  regional  corridors  without  increasing  the 
number  of  automobiles. 


Effort  2:  Increasing  the  number  and  percentage  of 
commuters  using  transit 

By  increasing  the  percentage  of  downtown  commuters 
using  transit  to  70%  from  the  existing  64%  as  shown  in 
Table  3  (and  assuming  the  ridesharing  goals  can  be  met) 
the  projected  additional  workers  can  be  accommodated 
without  increasing  the  total  number  of  commuter  ve- 
hicles. This  percentage  increase  should  be  established 
as  a  planning  goal. 


This  goal  could  be  achieved  with  the  following  additions 
to  transit  capacity  and  other  measures:  ( 1 )  projects  in  the 
vehicle  acquisition  plans  of  the  transit  operators  current 
5-year  plans  and  capacity  increases  for  MUNI,  Golden 
Gate,  SamTrans  and  A/C  of  from  2%  to  2.5%  per  year 
beyond  current  5-year  plans  to  2000;  (2)  construct  a 
MUNI-Metro  Turnaround  at  Embarcadero;  ( 3 )  purchase 
additional  cars  to  make  BART  Transbay  trains  all  10- 
cars  during  peak  period;  (4)  extend  MUNI-Metro  to  4th 
andTownsendStreets;  and (5)  an  effective  implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  program  for  transit  preferential 
treatments  on  downtown  streets. 

These  two  goals — increasing  the  percentage  of  v/orkers 
commuting  downtown  by  transit  in  the  two-hour  peak 
from  64%  to  70%  and  increasing  the  occupancy  rate  for 
persons  per  vehicle  to  1 .66  persons  per  vehicle  —  are 
formidable  goals.  But  they  must  be  achieved  if  the 
project  rate  of  employment  growth  is  to  be  manageable. 


TABLE  3 


CHANGE  IN  USE  OF  AUTO  AND  TRANSIT -FOR  COMMUTE  TRIPS 

AUTOMOBILE  TRANSIT 

Year  Persons  Percent  Persons  Percent 

1984  68,400  36%  116,600  64% 

2000  76,900  30%  179,400  70% 
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The  Plan  describes  a  number  of  implementing  actions  in 
order  to  carry  out  Effort  I  to  increase  ridesharing  and 
Effort  II  to  increase  transit  ridership.  These  implement- 
ing actions,  while  not  all  are  required  to  accommodate 
forecasted  downtown  growth  would  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  overall  transportation  efficiency  and  reduce 
congestion  fi-om  current  levels.  To  the  extent  various 
actions  are  carried  out,  commuters,  shoppers  and  visi- 
tors in  the  year  2000  will  experience  less  congestion, 
more  comfort,  less  pollution,  and  fewer  inconveniences 
in  moving  to,  from  and  through  downtown  than  they  do 
today. 

MOVING  TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  17 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE 
OF  TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN. 

The  automobile  cannot  serve  as  the  primary  means  of 
travel  to  and  from  downtown.  An  alternative  means  — 
convenient  and  of  greater  efficiency  —  is  required. 
Good,  direct  transit  service  is  available  from  almost  all 
parts  of  the  city  to  downtown.  Transit  is  the  dominant 
means  of  travel  during  the  rush  hours.  Nevertheless, 
travel  is  often  slow,  and  vehicles  are  crowded  during  the 
rush  hours. 

Crowding  can  never  be  eliminated  completely.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  for  continued  patronage  and  rider 
comfort  that  trunklines  serving  outlying  districts  pro- 
vide seats  for  all  passengers  and  that  short-term  standing 
riders  be  allotted  adequate  space.  Travel  to  downtown 
should  be  possible  in  less  than  30  minutes  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  It  can  be  achieved  with  express  buses, 
exclusive  bus  lanes,  and  construction  of  rapid  transit 
lines. 

The  use  of  transit  for  travel  from  the  suburbs  to  down- 
town can  only  become  the  primary  travel  mode  over  the 
long  run  with  the  extension  of  a  good  regional  transit 
system  connecting  downtown  to  other  parts  of  the  Bay 
Area. 


Rapid  Transit  Lines 
POLICY  1 

Build  and  maintain  rapid  transit  lines  from  down- 
town to  all  suburban  corridors  and  major  centers  of 
activity  in  San  Francisco. 

The  city  and  much  of  the  region  should  continue  its 
commitment  to  a  transit  first  poUcy  with  respect  to 
intercity  commuter  travel.  Rapid  rail  transit  probably 
offers  the  most  competitive  service  in  relation  to  auto- 
mobile travel.  It  also  offers  the  highest  possible  capaci- 
ties in  transit  service.  The  use  of  BART  or  any  other  line- 
haul  rail  system  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  access 
to  and  from  stations  in  outiying  residential  areas  and 
employment  centers.  Well-planned  suburban  feeder 
systems  should  be  provided. 

Non-rail  Transit 

POLICY  2 

Expand  existing  non-rail  transit  service  to 
downtown. 

Given  the  capacity  of  roads  and  bridges  leading  to  and 
from  downtown,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  expanded 
significantly,  the  projected  growth  in  downtown  em- 
ployment can  only  be  accommodated  by  expanding  the 
peak  commute  period  and  expanding  the  use  of  car- 
pooling  and/or  expanding  transit  service  to  and  from 
downtown.  Until  rail  transit  is  available,  non-rail  transit 
service,  particularly  from  the  East  Bay  and  from  within 
San  Francisco,  should  be  increased.  Various  carriers 
serving  downtown  should  develop  long-range  service 
expansion  plans  to  accommodate  the  projected  demand 
generated  by  downtown  San  Francisco  growth. 

Transit  Lanes 

POLICY  3 

Establish  exclusive  transit  lanes  on  bridges,  free- 
ways and  city  streets  where  significant  transit 
service  exists. 

Transit  lines  should  provide  more  efficient  service  by 
operating  on  their  own  rights-of-way.  These  should  be 
instituted  on  bridges,  freeways  and  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing into  the  city,  such  as  on  the  Waldo  Grade  and  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  and  interconnect,  where  feasible,  with  a 
system  of  exclusive  bus  lanes  or  other  transit-priority 
street  segments  in  the  city. 
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Transit  Transfers 


POLICY  4 

Coordinate  regional  and  local  transportation 
systems  and  provide  for  interline  transit  trans- 
fers. 

To  increase  the  usefulness  and  convenience  of  transit 
systems,  transit  users  should  be  able  to  transfer  freely 
from  one  system  to  another.  The  points  of  interchange 
should  be  clearly  identified.  The  creation  of  new  fare 
recording  mechanisms  based  on  a  magnetically  encoded 
card,  such  as  the  "Fast  Pass"  or  BART  ticket,  would 
expand  interline  travel. 

Free,  or  low  cost  transfer  should  be  available  between 
MUNI  and  each  of  the  suburban  transit  operators. 
Suburban  residents  often  require  MUNI  service  to  ex- 
tend their  trips  within  San  Francisco. 

Transit  Terminals 

POLICY  5 

Provide  for  commuter  bus  loading  at  off-street 
terminals  and  at  special  curbside  loading  areas 
at  non-congested  locations. 

Off-street  terminals  are  preferable  to  curbside  locations 
because  they  provide  adequate  back-up  space  for  pas- 


senger waiting,  ticketing  andloading.  They  also  provide 
convenient  transfers  among  different  systems.  On  the 
other  hand,  loading  and  unloading  points  should  be 
conveniently  distributed  throughout  downtown  to  make 
transit  attractive  to  intercity  commuters.  As  opportuni- 
ties present  themselves  off-street  terminals  should  be 
developed.  Until  adequate  terminals  can  be  provided, 
commuter  buses  should  load  and  unload  at  designated 
and  easily  identifiable  curbside  locations  such  as  Market 
Street.  They  should  be  chosen  to  minimize  conflict  with 
pedestrian  flows. 

POLICY  6 

Make  convenient  transfers  possible  by  establish- 
ing common  or  closely  located  terminals  for  local 
and  regional  transit  systems. 

One  or  two  new  terminals  should  be  developed,  or  an 
existing  one  upgraded,  to  accommodate  buses  and  rail 
services  provided  by  various  regional  and  local  Unes. 
The  terminals  should  be  in  close  proximity  to,  or  fully 
integrated  with,  BART  stations  and  MUNI  terminals  to 
make  transfers  between  lines  possible  by  a  short  walk. 
Priority  shouldbe  given  to  a  location  or  locations  where 
existing  and  future  intensities  of  development  are  high- 
est. 


Ferries 
POLICY  7 

Continue  ferries  and  other  forms  of  water-based 
transportation  as  an  alternative  method  of 
travel  between  San  Francisco  and  the  north  bay. 

For  communities  in  Marin  County,  ferry  or  high-speed 
water  craft  offers  an  alternative  means  of  travel  to 
downtown.  It  offers  an  efficient  and  pleasant  way  to 
commute  and  should  be  continued.  As  ridership  and 
location  warrant,  water-based  transportation  should  be 
developed  to  other  locations  in  the  Bay  Area. 
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OBJECTIVE  18 

ENSURE  THAT  THE  NUMBER  OF  AUTO  TRIPS 
TO  AND  FROM  DOWNTOWN  WILL  NOT  BE 
DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  GROWTH  OR  AMEN- 
ITY OF  DOWNTOWN. 

Increasing  automobile  traffic  means  more  environ- 
mental damage  and  greater  inconvenience.  A  basic 
premise  of  the  Transportation  Element  of  the  Master 
Plan  is  that  a  desirable  living  and  working  environment 
and  a  prosperous  business  environment  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  traffic  levels  continue  to  increase  without 
limits.  Various  methods  should  be  used  to  control  and 
reshape  the  effect  of  automobiles  on  the  city,  and  to 
promote  other  means  of  transportation  to  improve  the 
environment 


POLICY  1 

Do  not  increase  (and  where  possible  reduce)  the 
existing  automobile  capacity  of  the  bridges, 
highways  and  freeways  entering  the  city. 

The  established  policy  of  limiting  access  into  and 
through  the  city  by  automobiles  should  be  maintained 
This  policy  works  in  conjunction  with  policies  calling 
for  increasing  transit  for  commuters  to  San  Francisco. 
More  vehicular  access  into  the  city  conflicts  with  envi- 
ronmental objectives,  overloads  the  city  street  system, 
and  jeopardizes  the  city's  commitment  to  mass  transit. 
This  policy  allows  for  the  introduction  of  exclusive  bus 
lanes  on  bridges,  highways,  and  fteeways  where  these 
lanes  are  compatible  with  transit  systems  and  where  they 
will  help  provide  better  service. 

Carpools-Vanpools 

POLICY  2 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  carpools 
and  vanpools,  and  reduce  the  need  for  new  or 
expanded  automobile  parking  facilities. 

The  alternatives  to  expanding  automobile  facilities  are 
to  make  existing  facilities  serve  more  people  and  to  use 
other  ways  of  getting  people  where  they  want  to  go. 
Single-occupancy  automobile  use  is  incompatible  with 
the  need  to  conserve  energy  and  land,  the  need  to  reduce 
congestion  on  thoroughfares,  and  the  need  to  reduce  auto 
emissions. 


Actions  that  make  transit  more  convenient,  economical 
and  reliable  should  remain  a  high  priority  for  San 
Francisco.  Carpooling  should  be  encouraged  for  those 
woik  trips  which  cannot  be  made  conveniently  by 
transit. 

Employers  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  incentives 
for  transit  use  and  carpooling  by  employees.  A  transit 
subsidy,  such  as  the  provision  of  a  transit  "fast-pass," 
could  be  an  alternative  to  the  provision  of  free  employee 
parking.  Where  an  employer  already  has  parking  spaces 
available  for  employees,  these  spaces  should  be  reserved 
for  those  persons  who  carpool. 

Commuter  Parking 

POLICY  3 

Discourage  new  long-term  commuter  parking 
spaces  in  and  around  downtown.  Limit  long- 
term  parking  spaces  serving  downtown  to  the 
number  that  already  exists. 

A  basic  premise  of  this  Plan  is  that  additions  to  the 
commuter  load  brought  about  by  job  growth  should  not 
be  accommodated  by  additional  automobiles.  Bringing 
more  autos  to  downtown  would  only  add  to  the  conges- 
tion which  already  is  approaching  unacceptable  levels  in 
some  parts  of  downtown.  More  autos  would  also  add  to 
air  pollution.  New  long-term  public  parking  facilities 
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should  be  limited  to  those  needed  to  replace  paiking 
eliminated  in  the  downtown  core.  However,  although  it 
is  preferable  that  all  replacement  of  long-term  spaces 
displaced  in  the  downtown  occur  on  the  periphery,  a 
small  number  of  long-term  spaces  may  be  provided 
within  new  buildings  in  the  downtown  core,  if,  taking 
into  account  aggregate  displacement  of  long-  and  short- 
term  parking,  the  total  number  of  spaces  in  downtown  is 
not  increased  and  excessive  congestion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  not  created.  Parking  entrances  should  not 
conflict  with  transit  preferential  lanes. 


Bicycles 
OBJECTIVE  19 

PROVIDE  FOR  SAFE  AND  CONVENIENT  BI- 
CYCLE USE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 

The  bicycle  is  becoming  more  acceptable  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  automobile  for  work  and  shopping  purposes. 
As  streets  become  more  congested,  some  people  are 
finding  that  they  can  move  about  the  city  more  quickly, 
enjoyably  and  economically  on  bicycles. 


POLICY  4 

Locate  any  new  long-term  parking  structures  in 
areas  peripheral  to  downtown.  Any  new  periph- 
eral partying  structures  should:  be  concentrated 
to  make  transit  service  efficient  and  convenient; 
be  connected  to  transit  shuttle  service  to  down- 
town; provide  preferred  space  and  rates  for  van 
and  car  pool  vehicles. 

POLICY  5 

Discourage  proliferation  of  surface  parking  as 
an  interim  land  use,  particularly  where  sound 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial  buildings 
would  be  demolished. 


POLICY  1 

Include  facilities  for  bicycle  users  in  governmen- 
tal, commercial,  and  residential  developments. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  bicycle  parking  in  con- 
junction with  automobile  parking  in  existing  and  new 
parking  lots  and  garages.  Secure  and  conveniently 
located  bicycle  parking  should  also  be  provided  in  major 
new  construction. 


POLICY  2 

Accommodate  bicycles  on  regional  transit  facili- 
ties and  important  regional  transportation 
links. 

There  should  be  more  opportunity  for  cyclists  to  com- 
mute to  San  Francisco  with  their  bikes  by  using  regional 
transit  modes  such  as  BART,  the  ferry  system,  the 
Caltrans  Bay  Bridge  bicycle  shuttle  and  trains.  Certain 
commute  buses  should  also  provide  carrying  racks  for 
bicycles. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  adequate  and  secure  bicycle  parking  at 
transit  terminals. 

Providing  adequate  and  secure  bicycle  parking  facilities 
at  transit  terminals  is  another  means  of  promoting 
bicycle  use  by  commuters.  Public  and  private  parking 
garages  should  designate  otherwise  unused  comers  or 
other  areas  for  joint  bicycle  and  motorcycle  parking, 
particularly  near  high-density  employment  centers. 
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MOVING  AROUND  DOWNTOWN 
OBJECTIVE  20 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  EFFICIENT,  CONVENIENT 
AND  COMFORTABLE  MOVEMENT  OF 
PEOPLE  AND  GOODS,  TRANSIT  VEfflCLES 
AND  AUTOMOBILES  WITfflN  THE  DOWN- 
TOWN. 

The  proper  functioning  of  downtown  is  dependent  upon 
compactness,  strength  of  internal  accessibility,  and 
convenient  access  to  downtown  from  other  parts  of  the 
region.  This  section  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
need  for  proper  circulation  within  downtown  for  ve- 
hicles and  pedestrians,  and  with  the  organization  of 
transit  terminals  and  parking  facilities. 

The  density  of  daytime  downtown  population  and  the 
resulting  density  of  trips  call  for  movement  of  people  to 
take  place  in  the  most  efficient  and  least  space-consum- 
ing methods,  such  as  walking  and  public  transit.  This  in 
turn  calls  for  controlling  the  automobile  in  the  down- 
town area. 

In  addition  to  improvements  in  the  pedestrian  system 
and  the  pedestrian  environment,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  that  better  transit  service  is  provided  so 
that  transit  increasingly  becomes  the  prevailing  method 
of  travel. 

Auto  Circulation 
POLICY  1 

Develop  the  downtown  core  as  an  automobile 
control  area. 

San  Francisco's  downtown  core  is  an  intensely  popu- 
lated area  functioning  as  the  region's  financial,  admin- 
istrative, shopping  and  entertainment  center.  Within 
this  compact  area,  priority  should  be  given  to  the  effi- 
cient and  pleasant  movement  of  business  cUents,  shop- 
pers and  visitors,  as  well  as  to  the  movement  of  goods. 
A  continuing  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  pedes- 
trian, transit  and  service  vehicle  access  and  circulation. 
These  functions  must  have  priority  use  of  limited  street 
and  parking  space.  The  impact  of  the  private  commuter 
vehicle,  in  particular,  and  excessive  automobile  traffic, 
in  general,' must  be  reduced. 


POLICY  2 

Organize  and  control  traffic  circulation  to  re- 
duce congestion  in  the  core  caused  by  through 
trafHc  and  to  channel  vehicles  into  peripheral 
parking  facilities. 

Traffic  passing  through  the  downtown  core  to  reach 
other  destinations,  such  as  North  Beach,  the  Northwest- 
em  Waterfront,  Western  Addition,  and  South  of  Market, 
should  be  channeled  around  the  downtown  core.  This 
would  leave  space  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles  with  core 
destinations. 


POLICY  3 

Locate  drive-in,  automobile-oriented,  quick- 
stop  and  other  auto-oriented  uses  on  sites  out- 
side the  office  retail,  and  general  commercial 
districts  of  downtown. 

Drive-in  establishments  serving  customers  waiting  in 
motor  vehicles,  and  establishments  reached  primarily 
by  automobile  or  providing  service  to  automobiles,  are, 
by  definition,  auto  trip  generators.  To  ensure  that  these 
uses  do  not  aggravate  an  already  congested  pedestrian 
and  traffic  situation,  they  should  be  located  away  from 
the  most  intensely  developed  downtown  areas  in  loca- 
tions that  do  not  create  conflicts  with  pedestrian  or  auto 
concentrations,  designated  transit  preferential  streets  or 
residential  units. 

Transit  Lanes 

POLICY  4 

Improve  speed  of  transit  travel  and  service  by 
giving  priority  to  transit  vehicles  where  conflicts 
with  auto  traffic  occur,  and  by  establishing  a 
transit  preferential  streets  system. 

Transit  speed  is  presently  slower  than  auto  speed  due  to 
passenger  stops  and  street  congestion.  If  transit  speed  is 
to  be  improved,  conflicts  between  automobiles  and 
transit  must  be  minimized.  Substantial  improvement 
can  and  should  be  achieved  by  giving  priority  to  transit. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  exclusive 
lanes  (with  flow  or  contra-flow),  by  constructing  bus 
loading  platforms,  relocating  bus  stops  and/or  by  equip- 
ping buses  and  trolleys  with  devices  to  trigger  lights  in 
their  favor  at  intersections.  Enforcement  is  a  critical 
factor  to  ensure  successful  operation  of  transit  lanes. 
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Contra-flow  lanes  are  more  self-enforcing  than  "with- 
flow"  lanes  andshouldbe  used  where  appropriate.  Other 
actions  should  include  restricting  autos  from  streetcar 
and  cable  car  tracks  and  eliminating  automobile  turning 
movements  that  conflict  with  transit  vehicles. 

ShuttBe  Transit 

POLICY  5 

Develop  shuttle  transit  systems  to  supplement 
trunk  lines  for  travel  within  the  greater  down- 
town area. 

All  parts  of  the  downtown  core  are  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  each  other.  However,  greater  downtown  is 
large  enough  so  that  walking  is  not  always  convenient. 
Access  should  be  improved  with  special  shuttle  systems 
similar  in  function  to  the  shopper  shuttle  buses  and  cable 
cars.  Access  is  particularly  important  between  the  Civic 
Center  and  the  financial  retail  districts,  and  between  the 
Hall  of  Justice  and  other  areas  south  andnorth  of  Market 
Street. 

Taxis 

POLICY  6 

Maintain  a  taxi  service  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  city  and  to  keep  far  as  reasonable. 

Taxis  serve  as  an  essential  supplement  to  the  transit 
system,  not  merely  for  tourists,  but  for  many  residents 
and  workers  in  the  city  who  either  do  not  have  a  car  or 
who  find  regular  transit  service  inconvenient  for  a 
particular  trip ,  of  both.  The  elderly  often  rely  on  taxis  for 
necess  ary  shopping  trips  and  for  reaching  medical  facili- 
ties, as  do  many  others  without  automobiles  when  transit 
is  not  available.  Although  taxis  should  continue  to  be 
regulated  competition  should  be  encouraged  for  im- 
proved service  and  low  fares. 

Short-Term  Parking 

POLICY  7 

Encourage  short-term  use  of  existing  parking 
spaces  within  and  adjacent  to  the  downtown 
core  by  converting  all-day  commuter  parking  to 
short-term  parking  in  areas  of  high  demand. 
Provide  needed  additional  short-term  parking 
structures  in  peripheral  locations  around  but 
not  within  the  downtown  core,  preferably  in  the 
short-term  parking  belt  (See  Map  6). 


As  provided  elsewhere,  all  day  commuter  parking 
within  the  downtown  core  is  to  be  actively  discouraged. 
Transit  is  a  viable  opportunity  for  many  and  parking  for 
those  who  must  drive  should,  for  the  most  part,  be 
provided  on  the  fringes  of  downtown. 

The  situation  is  different  for  short-term  parking.  There 
are  some  shoppers,  business  visitors  and  others  for 
whom  transit  is  not  a  realistic  alternative  and  who  need 
parking  for  short  periods  reasonably  close  to  their  des- 
tinations. However,  the  amount  and  location  of  addi- 
tional short  term  spaces  allowed  in  the  core  should  be 
carefully  regulated.  Short-term  parking  spaces  attract 
more  automobiles  per  day  than  long  term  spaces  and  do 
so  during  the  midday  periods  when  the  number  of  traffic 
lanes  is  reduced  by  street  parking  and  loading.  Too 
much  short-term  parking  would  attract  trips  that  other- 
wise would  be  made  by  transit  and  could  add  substan- 
tially to  midday  congestion. 

Additional  short  term  spaces  in  the  core  should  be 
created  primarily  by  converting  existing  long-term 
spaces  to  short  term  spaces.  This  could  be  achieved  by 
setting  high  rates  on  aU  day  use  and  not  providing  weekly 
or  monthly  rates.  In  the  case  of  new  buildings  short  term 
spaces  could  be  provided  within  the  building  to  replace 
long  and  short  term  spaces  displaced  by  the  new  devel- 
opment, if  excessive  congestion  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity will  not  result. 

Because  of  the  congestion  and  conflicts  with  transit 
major  new  short-term  parking  structures  are  likely  to 
create,  they  should  be  located  next  to  major  thorough- 
fares so  that  automobiles  may  be  intercepted  and  un- 
congested  movement  and  high  internal  accessibility 
may  be  provided  within  the  core.  Adequate  pedestri- 
anways  should  be  provided  for  the  final  link  of  these 
trips. 

POLICY  8 

Make  existing  and  new  accessory  parking  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  for  evening  and  week- 
end use. 

Some  existing  parking  garages,  especially  those  in  the 
office  buildings,  are  closed  at  night  and  on  weekends. 
Instead  of  providing  additional  parking  spaces  at  certain 
locations,  those  spaces  should  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  fornighttime  and  weekend  users.  Parking 
garages  in  the  Embarcadero  Center  are  good  examples. 
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Off-Street  Loading  Facilities 
OBJECTIVE  21 

IMPROVE  FACILITIES  FOR  FREIGHT  DELIV- 
ERIES AND  BUSINESS  SERVICES. 

The  need  for  adequate  facilities  for  freight  deliveries  and 
daily  services  to  businesses  will  increase  as  downtown 
grows.  As  a  result,  the  conflict  between  the  movement 
of  customers,  employees  and  visitors,  whether  on  foot, 
by  transit,  or  in  private  vehicles,  will  increase. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  off-street  facilities  for  freight  loading 
and  service  vehicles  on  the  site  of  new  buildings 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  generated  by  the 
intended  uses.  Seek  opportunities  to  create  new 
existing  buildings. 

POLICY  2 

Discourage  access  to  off-street  freight  loading 
and  service  vehicle  facilities  from  transit  prefer- 
ential streets,  or  pedestrian-oriented  streets  and 
alleys. 

Wherever  possible,  access  to  off-street  loading  and 
service  vehicle  facilities  should  be  provided  from  non- 
pedestrian  alleys  and  minor  streets,  rather  than  transit 
preferential  streets  or  major  arterials  (see  Map  6).  This 
would  minimize  safety  hazards  and  disruptions  to  pedes- 
trians and  traffic  flow.  Where  several  loading  and 
service  bays  are  provided  or  the  number  of  truck  trips  is 
high,  conflicts  with  pedestrians  and  vehicles  should  be 
minimized  by  provision  of  a  service  driveway  and 
maneuvering  area  self-contained  within  the  structures. 
A\'here  the  only  access  to  on-site  facilities  is  across  a 
sidewalk  that  is  heavily  used  by  pedestrians  curbside 
parking  of  freight  and  service  vehicles  may  be  preferable 
to  on-site  facilities. 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  consolidation  of  freight  deliveries 
and  night-time  deliveries  to  produce  greater 
efficiency  and  reduce  congestion. 

Even  if  off-street  loading  facilities  were  adequate,  there 
would  stiU  be  conflicts  between  vehicles  delivering 
goods  and  other  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.  Deliv- 
eries that  must  be  made  across  the  sidewalk  from  on- 
street  loading  spaces  disrupt  pedestrian  movements  and 
increase  accident  potential.  A  system  of  consolidating 
deliveries  to  downtown  firms  should  be  developed,  with 
emphasis  on  deliveries  during  the  late  evening  and  early 
afternoon  periods.  Deliveries  in  the  early  afternoon 
when  the  daytime  population  of  downtown  reaches  its 
peak  should  be  discouraged. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  limited  loading  spaces  on  street  to  meet 
the  need  for  peak  period  or  short-term  small 
deliveries  and  essential  services,  and  strictly 
enforce  their  use. 

On-street  loading  and  stopping  spaces  should  continue 
to  be  required  to  accommodate  peak  period  and  short- 
term  demands  for  small  delivery  vehicles  and  essential 
services.  Strict  enforcement  to  restrict  these  spaces  to 
the  vehicles  and  time  limits  for  which  they  are  intended 
is  essential.  In  general,  workers  performing  lengthy 
deliveries  or  repairs  should  be  required  to  use  off-street 
facilities  for  their  vehicles. 


POLICY  5 

Require  large  new  hotels  to  provide  off-street 
passenger  loading  and  unloading  of  tour  buses. 

Most  major  hotels  create  a  large  number  of  tour  bus 
movements  as  formal  sightseeing  tours,  group  travel  to 
airports  or  convention  sites,  or  group  travel  under  con- 
tract for  airline  crews.  By  the  nature  of  these  trips, 
loading  and  unloading  times  for  tour  buses  is  long  and 
causes  severe  traffic  problems  if  buses  are  allowed  to 
park  on  downtown  streets. 
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Pedestrians 
OBJECTIVE  22 

IMPROVE  THE  DOWNTOWN  PEDESTRIAN 
CIRCULATION  SYSTEM,  ESPECIALLY 
WITfflN  THE  CORE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  EFFI- 
CIENT, COMFORTABLE,  AND  SAFE  MOVE- 
MENT. 


POLICY  1 

Provide  sufficient  pedestrian  movement  space. 

Where  pedestrian  volumes  compared  to  other  transpor- 
tation modes  so  warrant,  additional  pedestrian  capacity 
should  be  taken  from  traffic  or  parking  lanes.  At  other 
locations,  where  appropriate,  arcades  or  building  set- 
backs adjacent  to  an  existing  sidewalk  should  be  devel- 
oped. In  areas  of  highest  pedestrian  volumes,  more 
parallel,  through-block  pedestrianways  should  be  pro- 
vided if  they  can  serve  as  convenient  links  among 
destinations  without  encouraging  jajrwalking. 

POLICY  2 

Minimize  obstructions  to  through  pedestrian 
movement  on  sidewalks  in  the  downtown  core. 

Many  conveniences  and  amenities  on  downtown  side- 
walks would  be  easier  to  enjoy  if  properly  located  to 
avoid  conflict  with  pedestrian  movement.  Criteria  for 
location  of  newspaper  vending  machines,  flower  stands, 
and  other  facilities  and  amenities  such  as  trees,  should 
consider  the  need  for  adequate  space  for  through  move- 
ment. 


POLICY  3 

Ensure  convenient  and  safe  pedestrian  cross- 
ings. 

Where  streets  are  designed  for  high  volumes  or  rela- 
tively fast  movement  of  vehicles,  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  safe  and  convenient  pedestrian 
crossings.  This  is  especially  important  where  large 
numbers  of  pedestrians  cross  the  street.  These  streets 
should  have  adequately-timed  lights  at  intersections  to 


allow  safe  crossings.  Where  large  pedestrian  volumes  so 
warrant,  similar  provisions  would  be  installed  at 
midblock  crosswalks.  In  locations  where  large  numbers 
of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  coincide,  grade  separations 
might  be  necessary. 

Where  large  numbers  of  pedestrians  cross  the  roadway 
outside  the  intersection  or  midblock  crosswalk,  the 
location  of  the  crosswalk  should  be  realigned  to  coincide 
with  the  desire  line,  or  steps  taken  to  prevent  the  pattern 
of  jaywalking. 


POLICY  4 

Create  a  pedestrian  network  in  the  downtown 
core  area  that  includes  streets  devoted  to  or 
primarily  oriented  to  pedestrian  use. 

Based  on  major  pedestrian  destinations  and  use  genera- 
tors, a  f)edestrian  network  should  be  developed  to  mini- 
mize conflicts  between  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traf- 
fic. Such  a  network  should  include  closure  of  streets  to 
private  automobiles  and/or  trucks,  at  least  during  those 
hours  when  pedestrian  volumes  and  demand  are  at 
critical  levels.  Such  a  network  should  also  include 
plazas,  arcades,  and  open  spaces  required  in  major  new 
developments.  Land  uses  adjacent  to  major  links  in  the 
pedestrian  network  should  be  of  interest  and  utility  to 
pedestrians. 
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Figure  5 


PEDESTRIAN  IMPROVEMENT  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES 


To  continue  to  improve  and  enhance  the  pedestrian 
environment,  as  well  as  provide  sufficient  pedestrian 
movement  and  standing  space,  various  standards  should 
be  used  as  guidelines  in  downtown  planning  and  develop- 
ment. They  should  be  incorporated  into  the  review 
process  of  proposed  downtown  developments  as  well  as 
into  plans  for  street  and  sidewalk  improvements.  These 
standards  serve  to  guarantee  the  consideration  of  pedes- 
trian safety  and  convenience  in  decisions  affecting  down- 
town development.  The  following  presents  recom- 
mended standards: 


1.         CLEAR  ZONES 

To  ease  problems  of  crowding  and  to  create  more  circu- 
lation and  holding  space  for  pedestrians  at  comers,  fire- 
pull  boxes,  pedestrian  information  signage,  police  call 
boxes,  mail  boxes,  mail  storage  boxes,  newspaper  vend- 
ing machines,  and  newspaper  vendor  booths,  should  be 
placed  outside  the  immediate  comer  areas  extending 
firom  the  property  lines,  ("clear  zones"),  as  shown  on  the 
diagram.  At  critical  locations  where  standing  in  physical 
contact  with  others  is  unavoidable,  queuing  can  only  be 
sustained  for  a  short  period  without  discomfort,  and 
circulation  is  severely  restricted,  the  clear  zone  should  be 
extended  five  feet  back  from  the  property  lines  and 
crosswalks  should  be  widened  accordingly.  Only  items 
essential  to  vehicular  and  pedestrian  safety  and  flow 
should  remain  within  the  clear  zones.  Fire  hydrants, 
street  lights  and  other  permanent  fixtures  not  required  in 
the  clear  zone  should  be  removed  to  locations  outside  of 
the  clear  zone  when  repair  or  replacement  of  those  items 
is  required  and  as  funds  become  available.  Others  should 
be  relocated  immediately. 


SIDEWALK 


BUILDING 


2. 


CORNER  "BULBING" 


Where  requirements  for  pedestrian  reservoir  space  are 
acute  and  space  can  be  obtained  from  existing  parking  or 
through  traffic  lanes,  comer  "bulbs"  should  be  created. 
Comer  bulbing  serves  to  reduce  pedestrian  crossing 
distance,  thus  improving  safety  as  well  as  providing 
needed  pedestrian  movement  and  reservoir  space,  con- 
currently allowing  for  some  channelization  of  vehicular 
traffic.  Typically  comer  bulbs  extend  down  the  face  of  a 


block  for  a  minimum  of  15  feet  between  curb  tangent 
lines.  At  bulbed  comers,  the  clear  zone  shall  include  the 
entire  bulb. 

Clear  zone  standards  must  be  upheld  on  bulbed  comers 
in  order  not  to  reduce  sight  line  visibility. 
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SINGLE  BULB 

3.        FLOWER  STANDS 


DOUBLE  BULB 


Flower  stands  are  recognized  as  a  unique  asset  to  the 
urban  fabric  of  San  Francisco,  and  as  such  are  welcomed 
additions  to  the  streetscape.  They  add  color  and  rich, 
varied  detail  to  many  comers  in  the  Central  Business 
District  (CBD)  and  are  part  of  the  street  life  of  the  city 
that  helps  give  urban  streets  a  pleasant  "human  face". 
Unfortimately,  placement  of  flower  vending  stalls  often 
constricts  or  interrupts  pedestrian  flow.  To  avoid  this 
problem,  flower  stalls  should  be  relocated,  when  pos- 
sible, to  comer  bulbs  or  to  areas  where  sidewalks  have 
been  widened.  Where  flower  stands  have  been  relocated, 
the  size  of  the  comer  bulb  shall  be  adjusted  to  accommo- 
date the  stand.  These  stands  are  the  only  nonessential 
furniture  allowed  in  the  clear  zones  and  they  shall  be 
located  five  feet  back  from  the  property  lines  at  the 
comers. 
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VARIES* 


MUNI  PATRON  AREAS 


Where  possible,  sidewalk  widths  should  be  increased 
without  sacrificing  vehicular  traffic  movement.  Particu- 
larly where  MUNI  stops  occur,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  provide  extra,  sheltered  reservoir  space  for  MUNI 
patron  queuing,  distinct  from  nomial  pedestrian  flow. 
Limited  bulbing  should  be  used  for  this  specific  purpose. 
To  further  distinguish  MUNI  patron  areas  from 
pedestrian  flow  corridors,  MUNI  patron  areas  should  be 
uniformly  paved  with  brick  or  other  special  paving 
materials  such  as  Bomanite,  interlocking  concrete  pav- 
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ing  blocks,  colored  concrete,  stamped  concrete,  or  gra- 
phically painted  areas.  Materials  that  are  attractive  yet 
relatively  maintenance-free  are  suggested.  Uniform 
paving  and  landscaping  for  all  MUNI  stops  should  be 
provided  to  make  stops  readily  identifiable  by  both 
MUNI  patrons  and  other  pedestrians. 

BUS  STOP 


STOEWALK 


5.         PAVING  MATERIALS 

Decorative  pavement  materials  should  be  provided 
where  appropriate  to  enhance  the  pedestrian  environ- 
ment and  delineate  the  patterns  of  vehicular  traffic  from 
the  patterns  of  pedestrians  at  intersections.  However,  in 
order  to  efficiently  maintain  the  pavement  as  well  as 
limit  the  cost  of  implementation  and  maintenance,  the 
number  of  material  types  to  be  used  should  be  kept  to  a 
minimum. 
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6. 


TREES  AND  OTHER  PLANTINGS 


Where  sidewalk  vaults  and  elevators  do  not  exist,  trees 
should  be  planted  in  the  ground,  thus  increasing  the  ef- 
fective sidewalk  width  while  preserving  the  qualities  of 
foliated  urban  streets.  Where  direct  planting  and  planter 
reorganization  have  been  impossible  or  ineffectual,  trees 
should  be  selectively  eliminated  fix)m  the  street.  This 
could  be  undertaken  as  a  temporary,  "stop-gap"  solution 
until  redevelopment  or  funding  can  be  made  available  for 
removal  of  sidewalk  vaults  or  sidewalk  widening  to 
permit  direct  in-ground  planting.  On  sidewalks  where 
trees  are  removed,  flowering  ornamental  shrubs  in  small, 
less  obtrusive  containers  might  be  located  in  building 
recesses  or  other  locations. 


IN -GROUND  PLANTERS 
PLANTING 
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7.       SPECIAL  PAVING 

The  use  of  special  paving  or  special  markings  in  cross- 
walks identifies  the  crosswalk  as  a  pedestrian-vehicle 
interface.  Raised  pavements  at  pedestrian  crossings,  and 
warning  texture  such  as  safety  bumps  in  traffic  lanes 
before  crossings  and  bollards  also  contribute  by  alerting 
both  pedestrians  and  motorists  to  use  caution  as  they 
enter  these  interface  areas.  Special  paving  and/or  colors 
at  comer  clear  zones  as  well  as  raised  textures  at  MUNI 
stops  and  comers  are  added  cautionary  devices  for  all 
pedestrians,  and  textures  arc  of  special  importance  to 
visually  impaired  pedestrians.  Special  pavement  treat- 
ments should  not  become  safety  hazards  to  pedestrians, 
bicyclists,  or  motorcyclists  when  wet  and  slippery. 
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8. 


SIDEV^^ALK  ELEVATORS 


Where  sidewalk  elevators  exist  there  is  unavoidable 
temporary  pedestrian  inconvenience.  This  is  an  unpleas- 
ant reality,  but  not  of  critical  importance  except  in  areas 
where  elevators  are  habitually  left  open,  whether  in  use 
or  not.  The  drastic  reduction  in  effective  sidewalk  width 
is  both  an  impediment  to  pedestrian  flow  and  an  eyesore. 
It  is  hoped  that  increased  citation  of  such  offenders  will 
remedy  the  problem.  Futiure  development  should  follow 
the  Master  Plan,  which  calls  for  no  additional  sidewalk 
elevators  in  the  downtown  area.  In  support  of  the  Master 
Plan  stipulation,  this  study  found  that  there  is  less  inter- 
ference to  pedestrian  flow  by  carrier  unloading  and 
loading  across  the  sidewalk  than  by  carriers  unloading 
usiQg  the  sidewalk  elevators. 


9.        NEWSPAPER  VENDING  MACHINES 

The  proliferation  of  newspaper  vending  machines  and 
vendors  has  become  a  major  impediment  to  satisfactory 
pedestrian  flow  on  the  sidewalk,  standing  space  along  bus 
stops  and  at  street  comers,  and  access  to  adjacent  prop- 
erties. As  a  first  step  in  reducing  the  adverse  effect  that 
these  machines  have  on  pedestrian  movement,  they 
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should  be  removed  from  all  clear  zones  and  all  MUNI 
stops.  Vending  machines  shall  not  be  permitted  over 
street  elevators  and  they  shall  not  block  delivery  of  goods 
to  elevators,  nor  shall  they  restrict  loading/tinloading  of 
passengers  of  freight  where  curbs  are  marked  for  that 
activity.  The  ideal  location  of  news  vending  machines  is 
next  to  a  red  curb  that  is  not  marked  for  a  bus  stop.  Areas 
near  comers  might  be  set  aside  for  the  placement  of  a  few 
machines,  but  they  should  be  limited  in  linear  feet  so  as 
not  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  pedestrians. 

The  City  should  devise  a  systematic  approach  to  machine 
placement  that  would  begin  to  rationalize  the  space 
allocated  to  vending  machines,  especially  in  critical 
pedestrian  flow  corridors.  Newspaper  distributors 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  multi-unit  machines  and  to 
place  these  machines  against  a  building  wherever  pos- 
sible, especially  when  there  are  niches  in  the  building 
facade 
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10.  SIDEWALK  VAULTS 
To  reduce  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  planting 
trees  in  the  groimd  (thus  allowing  planter  boxers  to  be 
moved  from  the  path  of  pedestrians),  storage  space 
extending  imder  the  sidewalk  shouldnot  be  allowed.  The 
Building  Code  should  specify  this  provision. 


A  minimum  width  for  construction  barricade  pedestrian 
aisleways  should  be  maintained  and  enforced  during 
construction  of  a  building.  For  adequate  two-way  pedes- 
trian maneuvering  in  construction  aisles,  the  width  with- 
out special  approval  should  be  five  feet.  The  absolute 
minimum  width  which  could  be  obtained  with  special 
permission  should  be  4.5  feet. 


12.       TRAFFIC/PEDESTRIAN  SIGNALS,  DI- 
AGONAL CROSSING  SIGNS  AND  FIRE 
PULL-BOXES 

In  nimierous  locations  around  the  CBD,  traffic/pedes- 
trian signals,  signs  indicating  "scramble"  system  pedes- 
triancrossings  and  fire  pull-boxes  are  located  directly  on 
the  comer,  well  within  the  clear  zones  that  have  been 
estabUshed  in  this  study.  Nowhere  are  these  obstructions 
more  in  evidence  and  more  detrimental  to  smooth  pedes- 
trian flow  than  on  Montgomery  Street.  As  impediments 
to  pedestrian  movement,  they  are  not  as  easily  dealt  with 
as  mail  boxes,  news  vending  machines  and  other  less 
permanent  items.  Nevertheless  they  are  aimoying  and 
often  dangerous  obstacles  in  the  path  of  peak-hour 
crowds,  and  where  possible  they  should  be  removed  or 
relocated.  Signs  indicating  "scramble"  crossings  could 
be  immediately  remounted  on  the  pedestrian  signals 
themselves  and  fire  pull-boxes  could  be  immediately 
eliminated  entirely.  Traffic  and  pedestrian  signals  as 
well  as  street  lights  and  MUNI  power  poles  that  fall 
within  clear  zones  should  be  relocated  outside  of  the 
zone  as  soon  as  it  is  economically  feasible  and  expedient. 
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POLICY  5 

Improve  the  ambience  of  the  pedestrian  envi' 
ronment. 


Attractive  pavement,  trees,  containers  with  seasonal 
flowers,  street  lights,  colorful  banners  and  awnings 
should  be  added  to  the  streets,  as  well  as  benches  and 
small  sitting  areas  where  people  can  rest  and  watch  the 
street  life. 


PEDESTRIAN  NETWORK  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ELEMENTS 


Certain  streets,  alleys,  and  other  rights-of-way  in  the  downtown  core  area  exist  where  varying  degrees  of  priority  should  be  given 
to  pedestrian  use.  They  have  been  included  in  the  network  on  the  basis  of  the  following  considerations:  high  pedestrian  volumes; 
existing  small  scale  street  spaces;  existing  pedestrian-oriented  features  and  amenities  (e.g.  sitting  areas,  planters);  and  public 
acceptance  as  pedestrian  space. 

There  are  four  types  of  pedestrian  streets.  Their  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

Exclusive  Pedestrian  Walkways 

(With/Without  Cable  Cars) 

•  vehicles  prohibited,  (emergency  vehicles  excepted) 

•  permanent  change  of  use  of  pubic  rights-of-way 

•  paved-over  roadway 

•  landscape  treatment 

•  street  furniture 

•  food  concessions,  street  vendors  permitted 
Part-Time  Exclusive  Pedestrian  Streets 

•  vehicles  prohibited  at  certain  hours  to  free  street  space  for  exclusive  pedestrian  use 

•  adjacent  land  uses  permitted  to  expand  into  the  public  rights-of-way  (e.g.  restawants) 

•  sidewalk  paving  and  planting  where  appropriate 

Pedestrian/Service  Streets 

•  narrow  rights-of-way  msdnly  used  as  service  access,  not  usually  serving  through-traffic 

•  pedestrian  treatment  in  pedestrian  areas  only,  or  in  those  portions  of  the  vehicle  right-of-way  which  eue  not  needed 
for  service 

Pedestrian-Oriented  Vehicular  Streets 

Vehicular  streets  on  which  design  measures  to  improve  mobihty  and  render  existing  pedestrian  space  more  pleasant  and 
efficient  include: 

•  removal  of  pedestrian  obstructions 

•  relocation  of  newspaper  vending  boxes 

•  consolidation  of  signs,  stanchions,  etc. 

•  sidewalk  widening/intersection  bulbing 

•  transportation  management  measures  to  reduce  automobile  traffic 

•  special  treatment  of  pedestrian  crossing  (e.g.  brick  crosswalks) 

•  turning  restrictions  at  intersections 

•  relocation  of  transit  stops 

•  introduction  of  clear  zones  at  street  comers 
tree  planting 

•  street  furniture 
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SEISMIC  SAFETY 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICES 
OBJECTIVE  23 

REDUCE  HAZARDS  TO  LIFE  SAFETY  AND 
MINIMIZE  PROPERTY  DAMAGE  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DISLOCATION  RESULTING  FROM 
FUTURE  EARTHQUAKES 

POLICY  1 

Apply  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable  risk  to 
structures  and  uses  of  land  based  upon  the 
nature  of  the  use,  importance  of  the  use  to  public 
safety  and  welfare,  and  density  of  occupancy. 

All  risk  cannot  be  eliminated,  and  reducing  risks  to  very 
low  levels  could  result  in  unbearably  high  social  and 
economic  costs  to  the  community.  Appropriate  levels  of 
risk  must  be  established  for  different  types  of  uses  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  location  of  these  uses.  The  risk  must 
include  that  to  both  building  occupants  and  to  those 
outside  who  could  be  affected  by  exterior  building 
damage. 

POLICY  2 

Initiate  orderly  abatement  of  hazards  from  ex- 
isting buildings  and  structures,  while  preserving 
the  architectural  design  character  of  important 
buildings. 

Existing  hazardous  buildings  pose  a  threat  to  their 
occupants  and  passers-by.  The  downtown  area  should 
receive  priority  for  identification  and  abatement  of 
hazards,  due  to  its  high  population  density.  As  the 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  cannot  be  predicted,  build- 
ings with  a  long  life  span  are  more  likely  to  be  exposed 
to  a  major  earthquake  than  buildings  of  lesser  longevity. 
Older  buildings  which  are  proposed  for  retention  to 
serve  the  public  interest  are  more  likely  to  experience 
such  an  earthquake  than  those  on  sites  with  a  strong 
potential  for  development. 

Seismic  retrofitting  of  buildings  can  be  very  costly. 
Some  form  of  public  assistance  may  be  required  to 
ensure  that  retention  of  uses  and  buildings  of  special 
significance,  rather  than  replacement,  will  occur.  The 


hazards  presented  by  older  buildings  are  often  from  the 
architectural  design  elements  —  parapets,  cornices  and 
other  ornamentation  —  that  give  them  their  character. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  owner  of  the  City  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  the  architectural  design  of  the 
structure.  This  should  be  accompUshed  through  rein- 
forcing, replacing  or  redesigning  in  similar  architectural 
style,  those  building  elements  which  present  a  life  safety 
hazard. 


POLICY  3 

Require  geologic  or  soil  engineering  site  investi- 
gation and  compensating  structural  design 
based  on  findings  for  all  new  structures  in  spe- 
cial geologic  study  areas. 

Much  of  the  downtown  is  within  a  special  geologic  study 
area,  which  includes  potential  geologic  hazards  of  se- 
vere ground  shaking,  hquefaction  and  subsidence. 
Increased  concentration  of  people  in  this  area  increases 
the  possibility  of  injury  or  loss  of  life.  Increased 
development  in  this  area  should  be  allowed  only  if  the 
determination  is  made  that  adequate  safety,  consistent 
with  levels  of  acceptable  risk,  can  be  assured. 

POLICY  4 

Review  and  amend  at  regular  intervals  all  rele- 
vant public  codes  to  incorporate  the  most  cur- 
rent knowledge  and  highest  standards  of  seismic 
design,  and  support  seismic  research  through 
appropriate  actions  by  all  public  agencies. 

Continued  research  and  analysis  of  earthquakes  and 
their  effects  upon  buildings,  and  incorporation  of  the 
results  of  those  efforts  into  code  regulating  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  and  structures,  is  essential  to  the  public 
safety  and  welfare.  This  is  particularly  important  for  tall 
buildings  with  large  concentrations  of  people.  Falling 
glass  and  cladding  from  such  buildings  are  particular 
concerns.  The  City's  Seismic  Hazards  Advisory  Com- 
mittee should  continue  to  provide  advice  to  the  City  on 
the  state-of-the-art  in  seismic  safety. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


PRESERVATION  AND  CONSER- 
VATION 

OBJECTIVE  1 

PRESERVE  THE  DISTINCTIVE 
URBAN  CHARACTER,  PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  CULTURAL 
HERITAGE  OF  CHINATOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Maintain  the  low  rise  scale  of 
Chinatown's  buildings. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  a  building  form  that  harmo- 
nizes with  the  scale  of  existing  bxiildings 
and  width  of  Chinatown's  streets. 

POLICY  3 

Retain  Chinatown's  sunny,  wind-free 
environment. 

POLICY  4 

Protect  the  historic  and  aesthetic  re- 
sources of  Chinatown. 

MIXED  USE 
OBJECTIVE  2 

RETAIN  AND  REINFORCE 
CHINATOWN'S  MUTUALLY  SUP- 
PORTIVE FUNCTIONS  AS  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD, CAPITAL  CITY  AND 
VISITOR  ATTRACTION. 

POLICY  1 

Define  mixed  use  subdistricts  based  on 
the  predominant  type  of  ground  level 
use. 

POLICY  2 

Base  zoning  on  the  generalized  land  use 
and  density  map  below. 


HOUSING  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVES 

STABILIZE  AND  WHERE  POSSIBLE 
INCREASE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUS- 
ING. 

POLICY  1 

Conserve  existing  housing. 
POLICY  2 

Increase  the  supply  of  housing. 
POLICY  3 

Seismically  upgrade  xmreinforced  ma- 
sonry buildings  without  imposing  un- 
due financial  burdens  or  permanent  dis- 
placement of  residents. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

PRESERVE  THE  URBAN  ROLE  OF 
CfflNATOWN  AS  A  RESIDENTIAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

POLICY  1 

Protect  and  enhance  neighborhood  serv- 
ing character  of  commercial  uses  in 
predominantly  residential  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Control  proliferation  of  uses  that  tend  to 
crowd  out  the  needed  neighborhood 
services. 

POLICY  3 

Guide  the  location  of  tourist  oriented 
uses  away  from  predominzuitly  residen- 
tial neighborhood  commercial  areas. 

POLICY  4 

Expand  open  space  opportunities. 


TOURISM 
OBJECTIVE  5 

RETAIN  AND  ENHANCE 
CHINATOWN'S  ROLE  AS  A  VISI- 
TOR ATTRACTION. 

POLICY  1 

Maintain  Grant  Avenue  as  the  tradi- 
tional specialty  retailing  area. 

COMMERCE 
OBJECTIVE  6 

Retain  Chinatown's  role  as  a  capital  city 
POLICY  1 

Provide  incentives  for  location  and 
expansion  of  institutions  and  cultural 
facihties. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  for  modest  expansion  of  com- 
munity business  offices  related  to  Capi- 
tal City  role. 

TRANSPORTATION 

OBJECTT/E  7 

MANAGE  TRANSPORTATION  IM- 
PACTS TO  STABILIZE  OR  REDUCE 
THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  WALKING, 
DRIVING,  DELIVERING  GOODS, 
PARKING  OR  USING  TRANSIT  IN 
CHINATOWN. 

POLICY  1 

Implement  measures  responsive  to  pe- 
destrian needs  such  as  scramble  system 
intersections,  increased  duration  of 
walk  signals,  and  limits  on  auto  use  in 
alleys. 
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POLICY  3 

Minimize  truck  loadingAmloading  con- 

Improve and  increase  parking  enforce- 

flicts. 
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CHINATOWN 


INTRODUCTION 

S  an  Francisco  has  the  oldest  and  second  largest  Chinese 
American  community  in  the  United  States  (New  York  is 
first).  The  Chinese  were  participants  at  Portsmouth 
Square  when  San  Francisco  celebrated  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union.  The  Square  was  the  heart  of 
San  Francisco  and  while  the  City  expanded,  the  Chinese 
stayed  in  the  area.  For  over  100  years,  Chinatown  has 
stood  in  this  same  location.  In  no  other  ethnic  commu- 
nity of  the  City  can  be  found  such  concentration  and 
continuity  of  history. 

The  Pian  Area 

The  area  covered  by  this  Plan  area  includes  30  blocks  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Nob  Hill  as  well 
as  portions  of  Russian  Hill.  The  financial  district  lies  to 
the  east  of  Chinatown  and  just  south  is  the  Union  Square 
retail  area.  Grant  Avenue,  Stockton  Street  and  the  hill 
side  blocks  that  intersect  them  comprise  the  core  of  Chi- 
natown. The  district  is  one  to  three  blocks  in  width  and 
about  ten  blocks  in  length. 

Chinatown  History 

Chinatown  contains  blocks  and  streets  laid  out  in  the  first 
official  mapping  of  the  city.  Grant  Avenue  (called 
Dupont  Street  before  the  earthquake)  is  actually  the 


oldest  street  in  the  City.  The  original  activities  in  the 
area,  especially  around  Portsmouth  Square  were  mari- 
time —  handling  the  imported  goods  and  supplying 
food,  drink  and  entertainment  to  travelers. 

The  impetus  for  Chinese  migration  to  San  Francisco  by 
young  men  of  the  Canton  region  of  China  (a  major  port) 
during  and  after  the  Gold  Rush  involved  both  poUtical 
conditions  in  China  and  mining  and  railroad  building 
activities  in  California.  China's  war  with  Britain  over 
opium  (China  sought  to  reduce  its  ttade)  had  forced 
opening  of  certain  Chinese  ports  including  Canton. 
Internal  conditions  and  upheaval  m  otiv  ated  m  any  young 
men  to  seek  to  earn  money  outside  China,  with  an  intent 
to  help  their  families  and  to  eventually  return. 

The  earliest  center  of  Chinese  business  in  San  Francisco 
was  along  Sacramento  Street  (1853-63).  San  Francisco 
was  also  a  staging  area  during  the  next  decade  for  the 
many  Chinese  engaged  in  mining  and  railroad  building 
in  rural  parts  of  California.  During  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Chinese  participated  in  emerging  light  indus- 
tries in  California  —  shoe,  cigar  and  garment  factories. 
In  San  Francisco  most  Chinese  businesses  sold  Chinese 
merchandise  —  dry  goods,  food  and  medicines  or  pro- 
vided services.  As  the  Chinese  population  grew,  the 
Chinatown  business  area  grew  too. 
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Labor  unrest  and  hostility  to  Chinese  workers  built  up 
after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  largely  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment from  the  slow  down  of  the  war  time  economy  and 
the  depletion  of  the  gold  mines.  Anti-Chinese  legislation 
was  further  stimulated  by  some  bigoted  politicians. 
Chinese  woricmen  and  businesses  were  harassed.  Fed- 
eral laws  (Exclusion  Acts)  were  passed  to  limit  further 
migration  from  China.  Local  laws  were  passed  that 
restricted  Chinese  businesses.  Even  a  ghetto  ordinance 
was  once  briefly  in  effect  in  San  Francisco. 

Strong  organizations  of  mutual  support,  including  con- 
solidation of  several  associations  (Consolidated  Be- 
nevolent Association  or  "Chinese  Six  Companies") 
were  formed  to  provide  aid,  mediate  disputes  and  to 
protest  anti-Chinese  legislation.  The  restrictions  on 
Chinese  businesses  and  the  ghetto  ordinance  were  even- 
tually found  unconstitutional.  Family  and  District  As- 
sociations still  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  China- 
town community  and  own  and  occupy  a  number  of 
buildings  containing  businesses,  lodging  and  meeting 
space. 

After  the  Civil  War  to  1900,  Chinatown  may  have 
actually  had  a  larger  population  than  lives  in  the  same 
area  now.  It  was  a  male  enclave.  By  1890,  the  Census 
indicated  that  the  total  Chinese  population  in  California 
was  72,472  and  96%  male.  By  1900,  this  population  has 
reportedly  dropped  to  45 ,753  and  did  not  increase  to  over 
40,000  statewide  again  until  1950.  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  sheltered  a  majority  of  this  population. 

Chinatown  After  the  1906  Earthquake 

When  the  original  Chinatown  was  destroyed  in  the  1906 
earthquake,  it  was  quickly  rebuiltin  the  same  location  on 
the  south  slope  of  lower  Nob  (short  for  "Nabob")  HUl. 
Anti-Chinese  political  pressure  was  also  felt  in  this 
rebuilding  process.  A  civic  committee  recommended 
that  Chinatown  instead  be  relocated  to  the  then  distant 
Bayshore  edge  of  the  City. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  merchant.  Look  Tin  Eli, 
some  of  the  rebuilding  was  consciously  geared  to  the 
visible  identification  of  Chinatown  as  Chinese.  Use  of 
lively  red,  green  and  yellow  colors,  balconies  with 
Chinese  motifs,  roof  details,  pagoda  style  towers  at  the 
Grant  and  California  intersection  were  meant  to  attract 
shoppers  to  Chinese  art  goods  bazaars  and  restaurants. 
Look  Tin  Elf' s  plan  was  to  create  "veritable  fairy  palaces 
filled  with  choicest  treasures  of  the  Orient".  Perhaps  the 


popularity  of  a  Chinese  Pavilion  in  the  Midwinter 
Exposition  in  Golden  Gate  Park  several  years  before 
served  as  an  inspiration. 

Housing  in  pre- World  War  11  Chinatown  still  reflected 
the  mostly  male  population.  Chinese  men,  by  now 
aging,  lived  in  small  dormitory  or  hotel-  type  rooms. 

The  Residents  of  Chinatown  Today 

Chinatown's  population  began  to  change  in  the  late 
1960 's  with  the  liberalization  of  immigration  laws. 
Migration  from  Hong  Kong  and  other  areas  of  Chinese 
population  in  Asia  brought  about  a  large  increase  in 
Chinatown's  population,  creating  a  shortage  of  afford- 
able housing.  The  new  population  brought  new  vitality 
to  the  neighborhood  and  enlarged  the  market  for  Asian 
goods.  Concurrendy,  Chinese  residents  from  China- 
town began  to  move  into  other  neighboiiioods  of  San 
Francisco,  notably  the  Richmond  and  Sunset  districts. 
Although  many  Chinese  left  Chinatown,  they  continue 
to  shop  there  and  to  maintain  a  strong  level  of  contact 
with  the  religious,  social  and  political  institutions. 

The  plan  area  resident  population  in  1980  was  estimated 
at  10,000,  virtually  all  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The  arrival 
of  young  families  since  that  time  has  probably  increased 
the  population.  The  study  area  is  part  of  13  adjacent 
census  tracts  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  whose 
total  29,000  Chinese  residents  represent  approximately 
a  third  of  the  total  Chinese  population  in  the  City.  In 
1979,  the  median  household  income  of  the  plan  area 
population  was  about  $10,100,  half  of  the  median  in- 
come in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.  The  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  Chinatown  lead  to  concern 
about  the  standard  of  living  space  for  the  largely  elderly 
or  immigrant  population,  and  the  sustainability  of  re- 
sources including  shopping  and  social  agencies  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  this  population. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 

PRESERVATION  AND 
CONSERVATION 

OBJECTIVE  1 

PRESERVE  THE  DISTESCTIVE  URBAN  CHAR- 
ACTER, PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
CULTURAL  HERITAGE  OF  CHINATOWN. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  the  low-rise  scale  of  Chinatown's 
buildings. 

Although  adjacent  to  Downtown,  Chinatown  is  not  the 
appropriate  setting  for  tall  buildings.  Seventy  five  per- 
cent of  the  structures  in  Chinatown  are  three  stories  or 
less  in  height.  Height  districts  in  the  Planning  Code 
should  be  based  on  the  generalized  height  plan  below. 
Requiring  setbacks  for  new  buildings  above  three  stories 
will  help  achieve  a  complementary  scale. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  a  building  form  that  harmonizes  with 
the  scale  of  existing  buildings  and  width  of 
Chinatown's  streets. 

The  Chinatown  area  is  primarily  composed  of  small- 
scaled  buildings.  Most  existing  buildings  are  quite  low 
and  due  to  the  pattern  of  the  lots,  many  are  relatively 
short  in  depth  as  well.  The  typical  lot  size  is  only  3,500 
square  feet.  The  few  large  buildings  in  the  area  intrude 
into  this  fine- scaled  texture  of  development.  Further 
development  along  these  lines  would  severely  damage 
the  appearance  of  this  historic  part  of  the  city  and  would 
also  produce  deeply  shadowed  streets. 

Urban  design  guidelines  should  be  j^plied  to  new 
construction  in  Chinatown  in  order  to  (1)  integrate  new 
buildings  into  the  dominant  fine  scale  of  development 
characterizedby  small  varied  buildings  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  create  sharp  contrasts  in  scale  or  significantly 
alter  the  texture  of  the  area  as  viewed  from  surrounding 
areas  and  (2)  maintain  the  unifying  rhythm  of  facade 
widths  and  the  general  scale  of  street  walls  as  viewed 
from  the  streets.  Generally,  buildings  above  a  height  of 
40  feet  should  not  exceed  a  width  (measured  parallel  to 


the  street)  of  50  to  75  feet  or  a  maximum  diagonal  of  1 00 
feet.  As  buildings  approach  these  dimensions,  increas- 
ingly stronger  measures  will  be  required  to  minimize  the 
apparent  bulk  and  scale  of  the  project  and  insure  a 
harmonious  fit  with  the  contextual  setting.  Larger 
projects  may  necessitate  division  of  the  facade  into 
independent  designs,  changes  of  height  of  several  floors 
and  setbacks  to  achieve  the  desired  relationship. 

These  design  controls  have  been  presented  as  guidelines 
rather  than  rigid  rules.  This  is  essential  given  the  wide 
range  of  sites  and  situations  in  which  a  project  may  be 
proposed.  The  ultimate  development  potential  in  a 
given  property  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  zoning  and 
height  limit  by  also  on  the  nature  of  surrounding  devel- 
opment. 

POLICY  3 

Retain  Chinatown's  sunny,  wind-free  environ- 
ment 

An  oldtimers'  expression  about  weather  in  Chinatown  is 
that  "the  fog  never  comes  to  Chinatown".  The  sunny  and 
wind-free  climate  is  important  to  the  comfort  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  because  most  people  walk  rather  than 
drive  in  Chinatown.  To  achieve  and  protect  as  much  sun 
as  possible  on  public  sidewalk  during  midday  hours, 
setback  requirements  are  needed  for  various  streets  in 
Chinatown.  Retaining  lower  height  buildings  reduces 
the  potential  increase  of  wind  currents  at  street  level. 

POLICY  4 

Protect  the  historic  and  aesthetic  resources  of 
Chinatown. 

Chinatown  has  been  an  identifiable  part  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  over  a  hundred  years.  Post  earthquake  China- 
town was  built  on  its  original  site.  In  some  cases,  the 
original  bricks  were  reused.  The  area  includes  over  250 
historically  and/or  architecturally  important  buildings 
which  date  from  Chinatown's  early  post  earthquake 
years  and  retain  their  historic  integrity.  Insensitive 
alteration  and  dramatic  shifts  in  scale  threaten  the 
character  of  the  area. 

Over  the  years,  significant  buildings  have  been  demol- 
ished and  original  storefronts  have  been  altered  beyond 
recognition.  Appropriate  measures  should  be  taken  to 
protect  these  resources. 
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DESIGN  CRITERIA  FOR  BULK  AND  MASSING 


The  applicable  criteria  for  evaluating  the  acceptability  of  proposed  new  development 
are  as  follows: 


•  Tall  slender  buildings  with  a  height  to  width  ratio  of  2.S  to  1.  and  where  the  width  is 
similar  to  that  of  lower  neighbors,  do  not  present  a  problem  as  the  narrow  width  provides 
an  adequate  linkage  in  itself. 


UNACCEPTABLE 

This  building  has  nothing  in  common  with  its  smaller 
neighbors.  It  breaks  the  rhythm  of  the  street  and 
overwhelms  the  adjacent  buildings  with  its  excessive 
bulk. 


ACCEPTABLE 

A  slender  building  where  the  heigjit  to  width  ratio  is 
about  2.S  to  1  shares  a  similar  width  with  its  small 
neigjibors  and  thus  does  not  intrude  in  a  destructive 
fashion. 


•  Projects  having  more  than  SO  feet  width  of  street  frontage  should  be  divided  in 

architectural  treatment  to  appear  as  two  or  more  independent  buildings.  The  scale  or 
division  should  reflect  the  typical  scale  of  older  buildings  within  the  Chinatown  area. 


PROJECT 


20'  30' 


25' 


120' 


25'  30' 


UNACCEPTABLE 


20'  ^    30'       25'  ^  20'  ^        50'        ^     30'   ^  20'  ^    25'  ^  30' 

ACCEPTABLE 


•  Flat  facade  surfaces  should  be  broken  up,  at  least  every  thirty  feet  by  the  projection  of 
bay  windows  or  by  a  vertical  recess. 
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•  The  facade  divisions  of  projects  with  a  wide  street  frontage  sliould  be  reinforced  by 
matching  changes  in  the  height  of  portions  of  the  building.Thesc  changes  of  height 
should  be  lai-ge  enough  to  effectively  break  up  the  facade  mass . 


UNACCEPTABLE 

The  minor  extension  of  tlje  center  parapet  is  not 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  mass  of  tlie  project 
and  effectively  differentiate  tlie  facades. 


ACCEPTABLE 


ACCEPTABLE 

Additional  volume  may  be  recaptured  provided  it  is 
set  back  from  the  street  and  does  not  damage  the 
external  view 


•  The  effective  differentiation  of  facade  requires  more  than  small  scale  changes  in 

detailing.  At  the  ground  level,  independent  entrances  to  shops  help  establish  separateness 

of  facades.  Proceeding  upward,  differences  in  beltcourse  design  and 

elevation;  window  size,  proportion  and  or  placement;  architectural  treatment 

of  the  window  frames;  designs  of  cornices  or  parapets  can  achieve  the  same  purpose. 

These  differences  can  be  further  enhanced  by  use  of  color  and  materials. 
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•  Floor  to  floor  heighu  should  not  be  so  low  as  to  prevent  the  creation  of  facades  that 
harmonize  with  the  proportions  of  the  dominant  architecture  of  the  Chinatown  area. 
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•  Maintaining  the  continuity  of  street  wall  height  is  important  to  conserving  the 

comfortable  human  scale  of  the  streets  in  Chinatown.  Setbacks  from  the  street  property 
line  may  be  required  at  appropriate  elevations  to  maintain 

this  critical  scale  giving  quality  where  an  extended  interruption  would  be  damaging. 


•  Large  heavy  building  fonns  should  be  made  to  appear  more  delicate  and  compatible  with 
the  detail  of  existing  building  by  the  addition  of  fine  scale 

extensions  of  the  building.  Exeptions  to  height  limits  allow  an  extended  parapet  and  small 
open  structures  to  facilitate  achievement  of  this  criteria. 

•  Projects  near  buildings  designated  for  preservation  or  otherwise  highly  rated 
in  architectural  surveys  must  give  special  consideration  to  the  contextual 
requirements  for  these  important  buildings  to  remain  in  a  harmonious  setting. 

•  Allow  specicil  treatment  of  comers.  Strong  corner  forms  help  define  the  larger  space  of 
the  intersection  and  reassert  the  traditional  city  pattern.  Chinatown  in  particular  is  noted 
for  slender  comer  towers.  Height  limits,  setbacks  and  limits  on  horizontal  dimensions 
should  not  apply  to  decorative  pavilions,  pagodas  or  sculptural  features  not  exceeding  150 
squares  feet  in  area.  Decorative  parapet  configurations  should  be  allowed  to  extend  up  to 
8  feet  above  the  height  limits. 
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MIXED  USE 

OBJECTIVE  2 

RETAIN  AND  REINFORCE  CHINATOWN'S 
MUTUALLY  SUPPORTIVE  FUNCTIONS  AS 
NEIGHBORHOOD,  CAPITAL  CITY  AND  VISI- 
TOR ATTRACTION. 

Chinatown  has  three  major  roles: 

1.  A  residential  neighborhood  with  10,000  to  15,000 
population,  primarily  elderly  and  recent  refugee/ 
immigrant  households.  It  has  its  own  language  and 
newspapers,  groceries,  fish  and  meat  maricets  and 
small  shops. 

2.  Chinatown  functions  as  a  capital  city  and  center  of 
civic,  religious,  political  and  social  service  organi- 
zations ,  as  well  as  a  specialized  shopping  center  for 
the  larger  Chinese  population  of  the  Bay  Area. 

3.  Chinatown  is  a  destination  for  most  visitors  to  the 
city  and  many  Chinatown  restaurant  and  gift  store 
enterprises  have  a  strong  tourist  trade. 

Although  the  land  uses  associated  with  these  functions 
tend  to  cluster,  there  is  in  fact,  much  overlap  and 
intermixing. 

POLICY  1 

Define  mixed  use  subdistricts  based  on  the  pre- 
dominant type  of  ground  level  use. 

POLICY  2 


Base  zoning  on  the  generalized  land  use  and 
density  map  below. 


HOUSING  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVE  3 


STABILIZE  AND  WHERE  POSSIBLE  IN- 
CREASE THE  SUPPLY  OF  HOUSING. 


POLICY  1 


Conserve  existing  housing. 

Chinatown's  6,500  housing  units,  with  their  moderate 
rent  are  a  virtually  irreplaceable  housing  resource.  The 
protection  already  provided  to  residential  hotel  units 
(two  thirds  of  Chinatown's  housing)  needs  to  be  ex- 
tended to  apartment  units  as  well.  Demolition  should  be 
allowed  only  if  that  is  the  only  way  to  protect  public 
safety  or  for  a  specific  use  in  which  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  community  need.  Low  cost  housing  removed  by  new 
development  should  be  replaced  on  a  unit  for  unit  basis 
and  adequate  relocation  assistance  for  all  displaced 
persons  should  be  assured. 

POLICY  2 

Increase  the  supply  of  housing. 

New  zoning  controls  in  Chinatown  should  insure  that  a 
substantial  part  of  new  buildings  will  consist  of  housing. 
In  selected  areas  of  Chinatown,  height  incentives  re- 
lated to  provision  of  affordable  housing  should  be 
provided.  New  residential  development  should  be 
Unked  to  new  commercial  development.  While  market 
rate  housing  may  have  standard  parking  requirements, 
other  forms  of  housing  in  Chinatown  may  not  need  as 
much  parking. 
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CHINATOWN  LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN      Map  3 


PREDOMINANT  BUILDING  APPROPRIATE 

COMMERCIAL  COMMERCIAL  ZONING 

USE  TYPE  INTENSITY  DENSITY  DISTRICT 


Chinatown  Residential 

FAR  1.0 

1 

CRNC 

Neighborhood  Commercial 

Chinatown  Community 

2.8 

1 

CCB 

Business 

Chinatown  V^itor 

2.0 

1 

CVR 

Retail 
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POLICY  3 

Seismically  upgrade  unreinforced  masonry 
buildings  without  imposing  undue  financial 
burdens  or  permanent  displacement  of  resi- 
dents. 

Approximately  half  of  Chinatown's  buildings  are  unre- 
inforced masonry.  Many  of  these  buildings  should  be 
retained  because  of  their  historical  and  architectural 
importance.  The  cost  of  full  seismic  upgrade  is  consid- 
erable and  would  cause  displacement  of  tenants,  but 
some  safety  measures  allowing  safe  exodus  are  less 
costly.  The  City  is  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
encouraging  such  safety  measures  as  additional  bracing 
and  tying  of  floors.  Such  measures  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  protection  and  can  be  done  at  lower  cost  than 
a  full  upgrade.  If  woik  is  done  on  an  older  building  with 
low  income  tenants  in  an  historic  district,  as  much  as 
60%  of  the  cost  can  be  taken  as  federal  income  tax  credits 
under  the  1986  tax  law. 


OBJECTIVE  4 

PRESERVE  THE  URBAN  ROLE  OF  CHINA- 
TOWN AS  A  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


POLICY  1 

Protect  and  enhance  neighborhood  serving 
character  of  commercial  uses  in  predominantly 
residential  areas. 

Most  such  uses  occur  in  small  stores  and  shops,  so  the 
regulation  of  size  and  the  street  frontage  can  protect 
existing  smaller  enterprises  from  displacement  by  larger 
operations  and  can  help  maintain  diversity. 

POLICY  2 

Control  proUferation  of  uses  that  tend  to  crowd 
out  the  needed  neighborhood  services. 

Such  uses  as  financial  institutions,  conventional  fast 
food  vendors  and  jewelry  stores  tend  to  displace  smaller 
retaU  spaces  and  neighborhood  shops  and  need  to  be 
limited  or  subject  to  discretionary'  approval. 


POLICY  3 

Guide  the  location  of  tourist  oriented  uses  away 
from  predominantly  residential  neighborhood 
commercial  areas. 

Such  uses  as  large  restaurants  and  gift  stores  do  not 
belong  in  residential  neighborhood  commercial  areas 
because  they  do  not  primarily  serve  the  local  residents. 
Furthermore,  the  neighboiiiood  economy  is  vital  for  the 
tourist  industry  itself.  Tourists  come  to  Chinatown  not 
only  to  shop  and  eat,  but  to  see  a  thriving  Chinese 
community  with  small  businesses  and  institutions  that 
cater  to  residents.  These  uses  should  not  be  crowded  out 
by  tourist-oriented  uses. 

POLICY  4 

Expand  open  space  opportunities. 

Chinatown  has  long  been  designated  as  a  high-need 
neighboiiiood  and  has  been  granted  acquisition  funds  for 
a  new  park  in  the  Prop.  J  Open  Space  acquisition 
program.  Chinatown  has  been  the  only  designated  high- 
need  neighborhood  which  as  of  1987  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  new  park.  Site  acquisition  in  such  a  densely 
built-up  area  containing  so  much  residential  population 
has  been  extremely  difficult,  but  the  City  is  proceeding 
to  acquire  a  site  on  Powell  Street. 

Both  conventional  and  innovative  means  of  assembUng 
open  space  should  be  explored.  In  addition  to  the  much 
needed  new  park,  Chinatown  has  opportunities  to  use 
and  develop  alternative  forms  of  open  space  including, 
school  yards,  alleyways  and  sidewalks.  Air  rights  on 
existing  publicly-owned  property  such  as  Ping  Yuen 
housing  complexes  should  be  used  for  additional  open 
space.  Finally,  existing  resources  should  be  used  in  ways 
that  enable  more  people  to  benefit  from  high  quality 
outdoor  areas. 

The  following  specific  measures  should  be  pursued: 

•  Aggressively  continue  to  implement  the  alleyway 
improvement  program. 

•  Improve  existing  school  yards  and  provide  for  their 
use  during  non-  school  hours. 

•  Maximize  use  of  existing  public  recreation  facili- 
ties through  better  maintenance  and  revamping  and 
redesign  where  appropriate. 
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TOURISM 

OBJECTIVE  5 

RETAIN  AND  ENHANCE  CHINATOWN'S  ROLE 
AS  A  VISITOR  ATTRACTION. 

The  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau 
reports  that  of  the  two  to  three  million  visitors  to  San 
Francisco  each  year,  at  least  three  out  of  four  visit 
Chinatown.  During  peak  visitor  days,  visitors  may 
outnumber  local  residents .  An  estimated  one  third  of  the 
estimated  20,000  jobs  in  Chinatown  are  related  to  visi- 
tors and  therefore  its  tourist  role  is  important  to  the 
neighborhood 

POLICY  1 

Maintain  Grant  Avenue  as  the  traditional  spe- 
cialty retailing  area. 

Grant  Avenue  is  a  specialty  shopping  street  with  a 
concentration  of  Chinese  style  architectural  detailing 
that  contributes  to  the  City's  visual  diversity.  Many  of 
the  tourist-oriented  restaurants  and  gift  shops  are  con- 
centrated here.  The  street's  present  character,  use  and 
scale  should  be  retained  while  allowing  a  modest  poten- 
tial for  future  economic  expansion. 

COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVE  6 

RETAIN  CHINATOWN'S  ROLE  AS  A  CAPITAL 
CITY 

Chinatown  functions  as  a  capital  city  and  center  of  civic, 
religious  and  political  organization,  as  well  as  a  special- 
ized shopping  area  for  the  larger  Chinese  population  of 
the  Bay  Area.  There  are  about  200,000  Chinese  in  the 
Bay  Area  and  about  2/3  of  this  population  lives  in  San 
Francisco. 


POLICY  1 

Provide  incentives  for  location  and  expansion  of 
institutions  and  cultural  facilities. 

Institutional  land  use  including  space  for  social  agencies 
comprises  a  significant  share  of  all  floor  area  in  China- 


town. Family  and  District  Associations  whose  roots  go 
back  to  the  first  setdement  of  Chinatown  are  important 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  various  support  service  to 
their  members.  There  are  approximately  140  family 
and  district  association  in  the  planning  area.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  health  and  social  service  agencies. 
Public  and  private  health,  educational  and  welfare 
agencies  which  provide  suppori  services  to  Chinatown 
residents  should  not  have  to  compete  with  commercial 
uses  for  activity  space.  Limits  on  commercial  floor  area 
should  not  apply  to  institutional  land  uses. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  for  modest  expansion  of  community 
business  offices  related  to  Capital  City  role. 

Kearny  Street  and  vicinity  have  more  potential  for 
added  office  development  than  other  parts  of  China- 
town. Changes  should  be  carefully  managed,  however, 
to  avoid  excessive  new  development. 

TRANSPORTATION 
OBJECTIVE  7 

MANAGE  TRANSPORTATION  IMPACTS  TO 
STABILIZE  OR  REDUCE  THE  DIFFICULTIES 
OF  WALKING,  DRIVING,  DELIVERING 
GOODS,  PARKING  OR  USING  TRANSIT  IN  CHI- 
NATOWN. 

Chinatown  is  characterized  by  high  pedestrian  volumes 
and  intensive  use  of  public  transportation.  During  peak 
shopping  times,  the  sidewalks,  especially  along  Stock- 
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ton  Street  and  Grant  Avenue,  fill  with  throngs  of  visitors 
and  residents.  At  these  times,  buses  may  move  at  the 
same  speed  or  even  more  slowly  than  pedestrians. 

Pedestrian  space  needs  to  be  maximized  where  pos- 
sible. Chinatown  residents,  75%  of  whom  have  no  cars 
echo  need  for  more  frequent  and  less  crowded  bus 
service  and  better  east- west  links.  Paratransit  is  also  an 
important  part  of  the  transportation  system  in  China- 
town. 


POLICY  1 

Implement  measures  responsive  to  pedestrian 
needs  such  as  scramble  system  intersections, 
increased  duration  of  walk  signals,  and  limits  on 
auto  use  in  alleys. 

POLICY  2 

Make  MUNI  routes  more  reflective  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  Chinatown  ridership,  including  bi- 
lingual signage,  schedules,  maps. 

POLICY  3 

Improve  and  increase  parking  enforcement;  use 
enforcement  and  rate  structures  to  encourage 
short  term  parking;  operate  meters  seven  days 
a  week. 


POLICY  4 

Increase  public  parking  opportunities;  set  rates 
to  discourage  long-term  parking. 

Parking  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  in  Chinatown. 
Provision  of  a  new  off-street  parking  facility  is  a  high 
priority.  However,  locating  such  a  facility  without 
displacement  of  residents  or  businesses  is  a  problem. 
Other  parking  solutions  include  increasing  the  joint  use 
of  existing  parking,  expansion  of  metered  spaces,  in- 
creased enforcement  to  increase  the  turnover  of  on- 
street  parking,  and  increased  parking  fees. 

Since  Chinatown  is  adjacent  to  the  financial  district, 
downtown  commute  patterns  and  goods  movements  are 
major  contributors  to  congestion.  Morning  peak  traffic 
often  conflicts  with  local  truck  loading,  particularly  for 
meat  and  produce.  Changes  in  timing  for  deliveries 
could  reduce  such  conflicts. 


POLICY  5 

Minimize  truck  loading/unloading  conflicts. 
POLICY  6 

Implement  concentrated  commercial  loading 
zones  and  uniform  truck  delivery  schedules. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a  Plan  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  mixed-use 
neighborhood  on  Rincon  Hill,  a  twelve-block  area  close 
to  downtown.  This  area  is  highly  visible  because  it  is 
framed  by  the  Bay  Bridge  and  the  ramps  leading  to  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway. 

The  need  for  new  housing  in  San  Francisco  is  great. 
Rincon  Hill  is  a  high  priority  housing  site  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  a  large  area  and  one  in  which  some  highrise 
buildings  would  be  appropriate.  A  large  number  of 
housing  units  could  be  accommodated  here.  Few 
locations  in  the  city  represent  such  a  major  oppor- 
tunity. 

2.  The  land  is  presently  underutilized.  Thus,  introduc- 
tion of  major  new  housing  development  will  not 
cause  disruptive  dislocations  or  harm  the  physical 
quality  of  an  existing  neighborhood.  Accordingly, 
opposition  to  new  development  is  significantly  less 
here  than  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

3.  Rincon  Hill  is  a  five  minute  walk  from  the  financial 
district.  It  has  easy  access  to  public  transit  and  will 
benefit  from  the  Rincon  Point-South  Beach  rede- 


velopment project  on  the  southeastern  waterfront, 
particularly  the  construction  of  the  Waterfront 
Promenade  along  the  Embarcadero. 

4.  Highrise  and  midrise  buildings  on  Rincon  Hill  can 
enjoy  some  of  the  best  vistas  in  the  city  —  of 
downtown,  the  Bay,  and  particularly,  of  the  Bay 
Bridge  which  looms  dramatically  over  the  area. 
Capturing  these  potential  views  is  an  important 
element  of  the  Plan. 


Vicinity  Map 
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Before  such  new  development  can  occur,  however, 
several  distinctly  negative  features  of  the  Rincon  Hill 
site  must  be  addressed.  The  Rincon  Hill  Plan  sets  forth 
a  process  by  which  presently  underutilized  industrial 
land  now  devoid  of  all  the  intimate  qualities  of  neighbor- 
hood life,  can  be  transformed  into  a  desirable  new  place 
to  live  in  San  Francisco. 

The  existing  industrial  character  of  Rincon  Hill  is  rein- 
forced by  the  geometry  of  its  street  grid.  When  com- 
pared to  the  complex  pattern  of  streets  in  North  Beach, 
Rincon  Hill's  streets  are  quite  wide.  Creation  of  a  more 
residentially  scaled  street  pattern  on  Rincon  Hill  is  a 
major  intent  of  this  Plan. 
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The  Rincon  Hill  Plan  incorporates  a  strategy  through 
which  public  policy  can  induce  private  capital  to  trans- 
form an  unattractive  and  underutilized  environment  into 
an  urbane,  new  residential  neighborhood.  This  is  a  Plan 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  infusion  of  private  capital 
without  public  acquisition  of  land.  Public  investments 
in  the  form  of  adjacent  residential  and  waterfront  ameni- 
ties as  part  of  the  South  Beach- Rincon  Point  redevelop- 
ment project  and  potential  construction  of  intercept 
parking  facilities  as  part  of  the  1-280  reprogramming  of 
highway  funding  will  provide  an  added  stimulus. 

The  Plan  calls  for  a  balanced  system  of  incentives  and 
controls  to  induce  collective  action  by  individual  devel- 
opers to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  development  pre- 
sented by  the  existing  conditions.  The  proposed  Mixed- 
Use  District  calls  for  a  mutually  supportive  mix  of  uses 
and  will  encourage  private  developers  to  remake  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  public  infrastructure  of  the  Hill. 

As  it  now  stands,  Rincon  Hill  will  neither  attract  nor 
support  housing  development.  The  streets  are  unattrac- 
tively wide  and  barren.  There  are  no  places  to  eat  and 
drink  or  to  shop  or  walk.  Housing  will  need  services,  and 
these  services  will  need  both  daytime  and  nighttime 
patronage. 

Therefore,  the  area  is  to  be  zoned  for  mixed  development 
—  offices,  recreation,  service  retail,  and  housing.  Some 
new  office  construction  is  permitted  in  the  district  for 
two  reasons — first,  to  help  provide  daytime  support  for 
the  services  and  stores  which  new  housing  will  require; 
and  secondly,  to  provide  a  buffer  between  the  Bridge  and 
the  freeways,  and  the  new  housing  sites.  Office  build- 
ings will  be  relatively  low  in  height  to  prevent  the 
blocking  of  views,  but  will  contain  large  floors  appropri- 
ate to  "back  office"  uses. 
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This  modest  office  component  of  the  Plan  will  help  to 
trigger  the  growth  of  housing.  There  is  a  demand  for 
office  space  of  this  type.  These  new  buildings  can  help 
to  underwrite  the  street  and  sidewalk  improvements 
which  are  necessary  to  make  Rincon  Hill  a  desirable 
place  to  five. 

The  Plan  also  calls  for  some  important  changes  to  the 
street  pattern.  Main,  Beale  and  Spear  Streets  are  pro- 
posed to  be  reducedin  width  to  establish  a  more  residen- 
tial scale  in  the  area.  The  Plan  also  provides  for  the 
creation  of  an  interior  circulation  and  open  space  system 
to  enhance  residential  character,  and  link  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  Bay. 
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RINCONHILL:  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
RINCON  HILL  HISTORY 

European  settlement  of  San  Francisco  first  occurred  in 
1 769.  By  the  mid  1 830s,  areas  of  habitation  included  the 
Presidio,  Mission  and  the  pueblo  of  Yeiba  Buena  at 
Yeiba  Buena  Cove.  The  first  expansion  of  San  Fran- 
cisco southward  into  Rincon  Hill  did  not  take  place  until 
the  American  Occupation  in  1846.  A  further  impetus 
was  the  Gold  Rush  in  1849.  Prior  to  1846,  hunting  and 
picnicking  were  the  main  activities  on  the  Hill.  With  the 
advent  of  the  American  Occupation,  however,  Rincon 
Hill  became  the  location  of  a  government  military 
reserve  with  a  battery  of  32  lb.  cannons. 

The  influx  of  gold  seekers  of  1849  brought  forth  the 
development  of  much  of  Rincon  Hill  and  the  surround- 
ing waterfront.  During  the  mid  1800s  Rincon  Hill 
roughly  included  the  area  between  present  day  Third, 
Spear,  Folsom  and  Bryant  Streets.  The  shoreline  before 
1850  is  estimated  to  have  been  300  feet  to  the  east  of 
Rincon  Hill.  Construction  in  the  area  occurred  concur- 
rently with  the  filling  of  the  tide  shores  begioning  in  the 
1850s  and  continuing  for  30  years. 

Due  to  its  sunny  climate,  views  and  topography,  during 
the  1850s  and  1860s  Rincon  Hill  was  particularly 
attractive  as  a  residential  area  for  ±e  merchant  and 
professional  class.  Mansions,  carriage  houses  and 
stables  dominated  Rincon  Hill.  Rincon  Hill  was  consid- 
ered quite  fashionable.  Families  of  sea  captains  and 
shipping  merchants  as  well  as  foreign  nobility  lived  on 
the  Hill.  The  area  was  said  to  have  had  a  similar  feeling 
and  flavor  as  such  eastern  seaboard  villages  as  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard. 

At  the  same  time  housing  was  being  constructed,  the 
maritime  industry  was  also  developing  along  the  area's 
waterfront,  resulting  in  the  construction  of  wharves, 
commercial  rows,  seafarers  services,  retail  centers  and 
industrial  development  on  and  around  the  Hill. 

One  of  the  buildings  noted  as  significant  of  that  time  was 
the  Sailor's  Home,  a  very  early  landmark  of  the  area. 
This  building  was  located  on  the  tip  of  old  Rincon  Point 
between  Spear  and  Main  facing  Harrison  and  the  Bay.  It 
was  built  in  1852,  fixst  serving  San  Francisco  as  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  then  as  a  seamen 's  home, 
and  finally  as  a  home  for  the  poor.  In  the  1870s  it  was 
a  place  for  the  "indigent  or  sick",  and  as  the  turn  of  the 


century  passed.  Captain  Jack  Shickell  recalled,  "The  old 
Sailor's  Home  stood  on  Rincon  Hill,  but  was  run  by  the 
City  andno  longer  for  the  exclusive  use  of  seamen."  The 
1919  Sanborn  Ms^s  indicate  that  the  former  Sailor's 
Home  successively  became  a  Cooperative  Employment 
Bureau,  a  woody ard,  and  again  a  home  for  the  poor. 
Today,  Block  3745  is  shared  by  Golden  Gate  Transit  and 
an  empty  federal  office  building. 

In  1869,  to  provide  better  access  to  the  wharves  and 
industries  aloDg  Mission  Bay,  a  major  street  reconstruc- 
tion, the  Second  Street  Cut,  was  undertaken  by  the  city. 
This  public  worits  project  literally  divided  Rincon  Hill 
and  createdraw  edges  which  led  to  the  eclipse  of  Rincon 
Hill  as  a  fashionable  site  for  the  homes  of  San 
Francisco 's  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  final  blow  to 
Rincon  Hill  as  a  residential  neighborhood,  however,  was 
not  to  come  until  the  tumult  of  April  18, 1906. 

The  1906  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  leveled  the 
neighborhood.  As  the  city  was  reconstructed,  new 
building  methods  and  cable  cars  enabled  people  to  live 
in  the  hills  above  Market  Street  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  After  1906,  Rincon  Hill  was  slow  to  rebuild.  The 
only  people  who  made  their  homes  in  Rincon  Hill 
immediately  after  the  earthquake  were  workers  and 
seamen.  Their  self-built  shacks  made  of  refuse  lumber, 
packing  boxes  and  sheet  iron  dotted  the  slopes  of  Rincon 
Hill.  Authorities  debated  for  years  whether  the  rest  of 
the  Hill  should  be  leveled  to  provide  for  better  access  to 
the  docks,  warehouses,  and  industrial  sites. 

When  die  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  was 
completedin  1 936,  the  squatter  shacks  disappeared.  The 
South  of  Market  area  (including  Rincon  Hill)  became  an 
important  regional  distributing  center.  Many  wholesal- 
ers and  warehousers  took  advantage  of  its  location  which 
was  close  to  the  port,  the  rail  network  and  the  central 
district  of  the  Bay  Region's  largest  city  and  next  to  a 
bridge  connection  with  the  growing  East  Bay  area. 

South  of  Market  (including  Rincon  Hill)  grew  in  impor- 
tance as  a  distribution  center  until  after  World  War  II, 
when  shipping  modes  went  from  rail  to  track.  Break- 
bulk  operations  became  less  important  as  cargoes  were 
containerized.  Comjjetition  fi-om  Oakland  and  other 
ports  further  reduced  San  Francisco's  ship  trade.  As 
transportation-related  activities  left,  vacancies  were 
filled  by  warehouses,  storage,  distributors,  government 
services  and  other  uses  not  as  dependent  on  the  port. 
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RINCON  HILL  LAND  USE 

Rincon  Hill  contains  approximately  55  acres  of  land. 
The  area  is  subdivided  into  over  70  parcels,  which  are 
both  publicly  and  privately-owned. 

At  the  time  this  plan  is  adopted,  industrial  buildings  and 
surface  parking  areas  predominate.  The  brickfaced 
Hills  Brothers  Coffee  building  dominates  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Hill.  Rising  westward  up  the  hill,  between 
Folsom  and  Harrison  are  some  state  and  federal  office/ 
warehouse  facilities,  a  formerly  federally-owned  office 
warehouse,  and  a  number  of  paved  spaces. 

As  the  hill  crests,  there  are  several  buildings  operated 
exclusively  for  seamen,  a  living  remnant  of  the  Hill's 
history.  These  include  two  unions,  a  union  hiring  hall, 
a  health  and  welfare  fund  office,  an  outpatient  medical 
clinic  and  a  residence  and  dining  hall  providing  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  seamen.  Interspersed  are  manufacturing, 
parking,  and  other  office  uses.  Between  First  and  Essex 
Streets  the  area  is  divided  by  two  smaller  streets,  Guy 
Place  and  Lansing  Street.  This  area  contains  residences 
along  Guy  Place,  and  a  variety  of  seafaring-related  and 
office  uses. 

The  blocks  to  the  south  of  Harrison,  nesting  under  the 
Bay  Bridge,  contain  a  mixture  of  parking,  commercial 
industrial  uses,  and  vacant  lots. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  FOR 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
CONSERVATION 

The  following  objectives  and  policies  apply  to  all  future 
development  in  Rincon  Hill. 

LAND  USE 

OBJECTIVE  1 

TO  CREATE  A  UNIQUE  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD CLOSE  TO  DOWNTOWN  WHICH 
WILL  CONTRIBUTE  SIGNIFICANTLY  TO  THE 
CITY'S  HOUSING  SUPPLY. 


OBJECTIVE  2 

TO  CREATE  SPACE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  USES 
WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  NEEDED  SERVICES 
FOR  THE  RESIDENT  POPULATION. 


OBJECTIVE  3 

TO  ALLOW  EXISTING  INDUSTRIAL,  SERV- 
ICE AND  OFFICE  USES  TO  REMAIN  AND 
CREATE  NEW  SUCH  USES  IN  DESIGNATED 
LOCATIONS. 


POLICIES 

Rincon  Hill  should  be  divided  into  two  subareas:  resi- 
dential and  commercial/industrial.  The  subarea 
boundaries  are  shown  on  Map  3. 


Residential 


A  limited  area  at  the  top  of  the  hill  should  be  designated 
for  development  of  up  to  four  tall  residential  buildings. 
Various  bulk  and  set  back  rules  should  be  applied  to 
prevent  the  buildings  from  becoming  too  massive  and 
overwhelming  the  area.  Service  retail  uses  at  some 
locations  and  low-rise  row  housing  along  a  pedestrian 
street  running  southwest  to  northeast  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  to  the  Bay  should  be  provided.  A  limited  amount  of 
commercial  use  (one  square  foot  for  every  6  square  feet 
of  residential  space)  should  also  be  permitted  at  the  base 
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^^^^^  Residential 


Commercial/Industrial 


In  Block  3766,Lot  S  along  Beale  Street  is  situated  in  a  hollow  and  is  a  suitable  site  for  a 
parking  facili^.  The  Residential  category  applies  to  tJie  northern  portion  of  this  lot  only 
at  a  level  equal  to  or  above  the  elevation  of  Harrison  Street. 
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of  the  residential  structures  to  screen  the  paiicing  and 
create  daytime  activity  in  the  area.  New  development 
should  be  required  to  provide  some  open  space  available 
to  the  general  public. 

The  area  generally  east  and  west  of  the  higher  height 
district  should  be  developed  predominantly  with  mid- 
rise  residential  structures. 

Commercial/Industrial 

This  designation  should  apply  to  the  properties  which 
roughly  encircle  the  residential  areas.  (See  Map  3.) 
Controls  should  be  essentially  those  of  the  existing  light 
industrial  (M-1)  use  district  with  some  lowering  of 
density  allowances  and  parking  requirements  and  impo- 
sition of  open  space  requirements. 

This  area  includes  a  number  of  older  structures  which 
should  be  retained  and  adaptively  reused.  Height,  bulk 
and  FAR  requirements  should  be  set  to  encourage  infill 
with  new  buildings  of  modest  height  with  large  floor 
areas  and  simple  shapes.  Intercept  commuter  parking 
facilities  could  be  developed  on  several  sites  in  this 
subarea. 


Non-Conforming  Uses 

In  the  two  subareas  existing  nonconforming  uses  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely,  but  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  changed  to  uses  other  than  their  current  use  only 
if  such  uses  are  permitted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Plan. 

HOUSING 

OBJECTIVE  4 

TO  PROVIDE  QUALITY  HOUSING  IN  A  PLEAS- 
ANT ENVIRONMENT  THAT  HAS  ADEQUATE 
ACCESS  TO  LIGHT,  AIR  AND  OPEN  SPACE 

POLICIES 

Creation  of  the  amenities  of  a  pleasant  housing  environ- 
ment should  be  the  central  feature  of  new  development 


in  the  area.  The  open  space  plan,  the  pedestrian  street, 
and  the  various  controls  on  building  form  proposedin  the 
plan  are  intended  to  provide  an  attractive  neighborhood 
ambience. 

One  existing  environmental  characteristic  —  noise  — 
requires  special  attention.  Portions  of  Rincon  Hill  are 
quite  noisy.  Sound  levels  near  the  Bridge  and  freeways 
exceed  State  and  City  land  use  compatibility  standards 
for  housing.  These  regulatory  standards  are  based  on 
average  noise  exposure  in  a  24-hour  period.  In  such  a 
setting,  occasional  noises  such  as  trucks  ascending  on- 
ramps  at  night,  become  even  more  irritating. 

To  address  the  problem  of  high  noise  levels,  noise 
reduction  measures  for  individual  buildings  should  be 
established  and  evaluated  through  the  environmental 
evaluation  process. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  sound  coming 
from  the  Bridge  and  freeways  can  be  mitigated  for 
dwellings.  Noise  control  for  interior  spaces  can  be 
provided  through  sound-rated  windows.  Other  sound 
attenuation  measures  such  as  deep  balconies  and  solid 
balcony  rails  will  also  be  necessary.  Bedrooms  or  whole 
units  can  be  insulated  from  noise  by  solaria  which 
provide  not  only  sound  insulation  but  also  usable  garden 
space,  and  on  the  south,  solar  heating.  To  encourage 
their  use,  solaria  should  be  permitted  to  be  counted  as 
required  private,  usable  open  space. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

TO  LOWER  THE  COST  OF  HOUSING  TO 
MAKE  IT  MORE  AFFORDABLE. 


POLICIES 

The  allowable  development  envelope  should  accommo- 
date a  large  number  of  units.  Maximum  design  flexibil- 
ity for  unit  size  should  be  allowed,  permitting  the 
creation  of  smaller,  compact  units  for  smaller  house- 
holds as  a  means  of  lowering  unit  cost. 

Developments  should  combine  higher  density  and 
smaller  unit  size  with  the  use  of  governmental  housing 
finance  programs  in  order  to  lower  unit  costs  and  to  make 
housing  more  affordable.  Tax  increment  financing  or 
other  legal  mechanisms  might  be  used  so  that  a  portion 
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of  the  increased  taxes  from  the  area  could  be  used  to 
lower  housing  costs. 

Mixed  use  and  flexible  parking  provisions  should  be 
incorporated  into  zoning  controls  to  provide  additional 
incentives  for  more  affordable  housing.  Allowing  one 
square  foot  of  commercial  for  each  six  square  feet  of 
residential  use  in  the  Residential  Midrise  and  Highrise 
areas  can  help  support  lower  cost  units.  Parking  require- 
ments can  be  reduced  because  of  the  proximity  of  the 
area  to  Downtown  and  to  transit  service  and  the  cost 
savings  translated  into  lower  housing  costs. 

OBJECTIVE  6 

TO  PRESERVE  EXISTING  HOUSING  UNITS  ON 
GUY  PLACE  AND  LANSING  STREET. 


POLICIES 

The  existing  residential  units  on  Guy  Place  and  Lansing 
Street  should  be  retained.  These  two  streets  contain 
examples  of  the  residential  character  which  the  Plan 
seeks  to  enhance  and  extend  along  Pedestrian  Streets. 

URBAN  DESIGN 

OBJECTIVE  7 

TO  ACfflEVE  AN  AESTHETICALLY  PLEASING 
RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

TO  CAPITALIZE  ON  THE  UNIQUE  QUALmES 
OF  RINCON  HILL,  SPECIFICALLY  US  SWEEP- 
ING VIEWS  OF  THE  BAY,  US  PROXIMITY  TO 
DOVWIOWN,  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
THE  WATERFRONT  AND  BAY. 


SIGN  ELEMENT  WHICH  RESTRICT  HEIGHT 
NEAR  THE  WATER  AND  ALLOW  INCREASED 
HEIGHT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  HILLS. 


OBJECTIVE  10 

TO  PRESERVE  VIEWS  OF  THE  BAY  AND  THE 
BAY  BRID(;E  WHICH  ARE  AMONG  THE  MOST 
IMPRESSIVE  IN  THE  REGION. 


OBJECTIVE  11 

TO  MAINTAIN  VIEW  CORRIDORS  THROUGH 
THE  AREA  BY  MEANS  OF  HEIGHT  AND  BULK 
CONTROLS  WHICH  INSURE  CAREFULLY 
SPACED  SLENDER  TOWERS  RATHER  THAN 
BULKY,  MASSIVE  BUILDINGS. 


OBJECTIVE  12 

TO  REDUCE  THE  PRESENT  INDUSTRIAL 
SCALE  OF  THE  STREETS  BY  CREATING  A 
CIRCULATION  NETWORK  THROUGH  THE 
INTERIOR  BLOCKS,  CREATING  A  STREET 
SCALE  COMPARABLE  TO  THOSE  IN  EXIST- 
ING RESIDENTIAL  AREAS  ELSEWHERE  IN 
THE  CHY. 


OBJECTIVE  13 

TO  REDUCE  THE  V^IDTHS  OF  MAIN,  SPEAR, 
AND  BEALE  STREETS  TO  CREATE  ADDI- 
TIONAL DEVELOPABLE  AREA  AS  WELL  AS 
NEW  PEDESTRIAN  SPACE. 


OBJECTIVE  14 

TO  KEEP  WIND  SPEEDS  AT  A  COMFORTABLE 
LEVEL. 


OBJECTIVE  9 

TO  RESPECT  THE  NATURAL  TOPOGRAPHY 
OF  THE  HILL  AND  FOLLOW  THE  POLICIES 
ALREADY  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  URBAN  DE- 


OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  ENCOURAGE  A  HUMAN  SCALE  STREET- 
SCAPE  miH  ACTIVITIES  AND  DESIGN  FEA- 
TURES AT  PEDESTRIAN  EYE  LEVEL. 
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POLICIES 

Height  and  bulk  controls  are  aprimary  means  of  meeting 
the  design  objectives.  The  controls  should  resolve 
potentially  conflicting  needs  between  creation  of  views 
within  and  from  the  area  and  protection  of  views  through 
the  area  from  other  vantage  points.  Rincon  Hill  serves 
as  a  gateway  to  the  city  from  the  Bay  Bridge.  Develop- 
ment on  the  Hill  will  affect  views  from  the  Bridge  and 
the  freeways,  and  views  of  the  Bridge  from  manyplaces. 
While  protection  of  these  views  is  necessary,  it  is  the 
panoram  a  of  the  Bridge,  the  Bay  and  downtown  from  the 
HUl  that  makes  it  attractive  as  a  housing  site.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  entire  Hill  to  be  developed 
at  very  high  densities  or  to  great  height,  but  there  is  a 
need  for  some  special  development  opportunities  to 
establish  Rincon  Hill  as  a  residential  district. 

Accordingly,  Rincon  Hill  should  be  divided  into  height 
districts  which  follow  the  design  principles  applied 
elsewhere  in  the  city,  with  lower  buildings  along  the 
freeways  and  the  waterfront  stepping  up  toward  down- 
town and  the  hilltops. 

Bulk  controls  should  be  applied  which  make  the  tops  of 
buildings  slender,  their  silhouettes  stepped  and  tapered. 

The  height  and  bulk  of  specific  development  projects 
should  conform  to  the  following  design  policies: 

•  The  highest  towers  should  be  clustered  near  the  top 
of  hill  with  heights  stepping  down  as  elevation 
decreases.  The  overall  form  should  identify  the  hill 
as  a  distinctive  geographic  feature  of  the  city. 

•  Heights  of  towers  should  be  varied  to  avoid  the 
visual  benching  created  by  a  number  of  buildings 
whose  tops  are  at  the  same  elevation. 

•  Towers  should  be  sited  in  a  way  that  avoids  exces- 
sive screening  of  downtown  views  from  the  bridge 
and  minimizes  shadowing  of  open  space.  There- 
fore, distances  between  towers  in  the  same  height 
district  above  105'  should  not  be  less  than  approxi- 
mately 150  feet. 

Structures  near  or  adjacent  to  the  Bay  Bridge  should 
clearly  maintain,  and  where  possible  reinforce,  the 
physical  integrity  of  the  Bridge's  main  span  as  seen 
from  a  distance. 

Structures  approaching  the  Embarcadero  should 
step  down  in  height  so  as  to  acknowledge  the 
meeting  of  land  and  water. 


Building  forms  should  minimize  the  creation  of 
surface  winds  near  the  base  of  buildings. 


RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVE  16 

TO  DEVELOP  FACILITIES  FOR  PASSIVE  AND 
ACTIVE  RECREATION  SERVING  RESIDENTS, 
EMPLOYEES  AND  VISFTORS. 


OBJECTIVE  17 

TO  LINK  THE  AREA  TO  THE  MAJOR  PUBLIC 
OPEN  SPACES  AND  TO  THE  WATERFRONT 
PROMENADE  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HILL. 


OBJECTIVE  18 

TO  COORDINATE  PARKS  AND  PEDESTRIAN 
PATHWAYS  WITH  PROJECTS  ENCOMPASSED 
IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT 
PLAN  AND  THE  SOUTH  BEACH  -  RINCON 
POINT  REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN. 


OBJECTIVE  19 

TO  CREATE  PUBLICLY  ACCESSIBLE  SCENIC 
OVERLOOKS  AND  VIEWING  AREAS. 


OBJECTIVE  20 

TO  CREATE  AN  INVITING  AND  PLEASANT 
PEDESTRIAN  CORRIDOR  TO  THE  FINANCIAL 
DISTRICT. 


POLICIES 
Public  Open  Space 

Each  development  should  provide  publicly  accessible 
open  space  in  an  amount  equal  to  20%  of  the  site  area. 
Pedestrian  streets,  sidewalk  widening  are  encouraged 
and  reservations  of  open  space  (by  specifying  maximum 
lot  coverage)  are  mandated  in  the  Plan  for  Blocks  3744- 
3748.  These  spaces  can  count  in  meeting  a  portion  of 
each  development's  pubUc  open  space  requirement 
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Pedestrian  Street  (See  Map  5.  Publicly  Accessible  Open  Space  Opportunities) 


Note: 

Height  on  this  portion  of  Block  3744  is  subject  to  further 
review  and  analysis  of  the  Hills  Brothers  project. 
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provided  the  areas  are  publicly  accessible  and  are  beau- 
tified with  lighting,  decorative  paving,  seating  and 
landscaping.  In  addition  to  these  open  spaces  on  the 
designated  blocks,  public  open  space  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  provided  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  forms,  on 
ground  floor  or  above,  subject  to  review  and  approval  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  open  spaces  should  facilitate  pedestrian  movement 
as  well  as  provide  areas  for  people  to  sit  and  relax.  Such 
spaces  may  include  plazas,  garden  parks,  galleries,  and 
sidewalk  arcades  on  the  development  parcel.  If  individ- 
ual parcels  are  too  small  to  provide  quality  public  open 
space  through  such  requirements  as  pedestrian  streets, 
the  pubUc  open  space  requirements  should  be  permitted 
to  be  satisfied  by  joining  with  other  developers  to  create 
larger  recreational  spaces  on  designated  sites  within  the 
district,  if  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

Map  5  illustrates  opportunities  for  open  space.  They 
include  the  following  features  and  locations: 

1.  Widening  of  sidewalks,  decorative  paving,  light- 
ing, seating  and  trees  along  Beale,  Main  and  Spear 
Streets  between  Harrison  and  Folsom  Streets.  The 
widened  portion  of  the  sidewalks  may  be  credited 
against  the  open  space  requirement.  The  other 
sidewalk  improvements  would  be  required  but  not 
counted  in  meeting  the  20%  requirement. 

2.  Widening  of  sidewalks,  decorative  paving,  hght- 
ing,  seating  and  trees  along  Beale  Street  north  of 
Rincon  Hill  to  Howard  Street,  to  provide  a  pleasant 
walk  to  and  from  the  Financial  District. 

3.  Creation  of  publicly  accessible  open  space  and  a 
scenic  overlook  adjoining  the  Bay  Bridge  anchor- 
age on  Beale  Street  south  of  Harrison  Street 

4.  Creation  of  a  wide  pedestrian  overpass  over  Fre- 
mont Street,  linking  the  residential  uses  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  The  overpass  could  be  as  wide  as 
70  feet  and  developed  as  open  space  and  could 
include  minor  low  structures  incidental  to  open 
space  use. 

5.  Creation  of  recreation  facilities  on  the  roo^  of 
intercept  parking  garages  on  Beale  and  Main  Streets 
should  they  be  constructed. 

6.  Creation  of  a  pedestrian/open  space  circulation 
network  through  Assessors  Blocks  3744-3748. 


Private  Residential  Open  Space 

In  addition  to  public  open  space,  residential  open  space 
should  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  a  development's 
residential  area  at  a  ratio  of  one  square  foot  per  1 3  square 
feet  of  residentially  occupied  space. 

Most  of  the  residential  open  space  should  be  in  common 
areas  for  the  residents  of  the  development;  however,  up 
to  40%  could  be  private  in  that  it  is  for  the  use  only  of  the 
residents  to  which  it  is  attached.  Common  residential 
open  space  may  be  in  the  form  of  inner  courts,  on-site 
recreational  facilities,  roof  decks,  patios,  sun  and  view 
terraces  or  congregate  solariums.  Some  of  the  public 
open  space  should  be  counted  as  residential  common 
open  space  if  provided  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  form 
of  an  uiban  park,  community  garden  or  other  open  space 
conducive  to  residential  activity. 

CIRCULATION 
OBJECTIVE  21 

TO  CREATE  SAFE  AND  PLEASANT  PEDES- 
TRIAN NETWORKS  WITHIN  THE  RINCON 
HILL  AREA,  TO  DOWNTOWN,  AND  THE  BAY. 


OBJECTIVE  22 

TO  REDUCE  WIDTHS  OF  SELECTED  STREETS 
TO  THOSE  WHICH  MEET  CIRCULATION 
NEEDS  AND  COMPLEMENT  RESIDENTIAL 
USE. 


OBJECTIVE  23 

TO  IMPROVE  TRANSIT  SERVICE  TO  AND 
FROM  RINCON  HILL. 


OBJECTIVE  24 

TO  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  OFF  STREET 
PARKING  SPACE  FOR  RESIDENTS. 


OBJECTIVE  25 

TO  ENCOURAGE  CREATION  OF  INTERCEPT 
AND  JOINT  USE  PARKING  STRUCTURES. 
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PUBLICLY  ACCESSIBLE  OPEN  SPACE  Map  5 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1.  Sidewalk  Widening,  Street  Beautification.  4.  Creation  Of  Wide  Pedestrian  Overpass. 

2.  Sidewalk  Widening,  Street  Beautification,  S.  Recreation  Facilities  On  Rooftops  Of 
To  Create  Pedestrian  Corridor  To  Potential  Intercept  Parking  Structures. 
Financial  District. 

6.  Creation  Of  A  Pedestrian  Street  Network. 

3.  Preserve  Open  Space  Around  Bay  Bridge 
Anchorage. 
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OBJECTIVE  26 

TO  REDUCE  CONGESTION  AT  BRIDGE 
RAMPS  BY  IMPROVING  LOADING  PAT- 
TERNS. 


POLICIES 
Vehicular  Streets 

Main,  Beale  and  Spear  Streets  have  low  volumes  of 
traffic  and  are  needlessly  wide.  Creation  of  more 
intimate,  residentially-scaled  streets  will  help  change 
the  industrial  character  of  the  Hill.  The  darker  hatchings 
on  Map  5  represent  portions  of  publicly-owned  street 
right-of-way  which  could  be  sold  to  abutting  property 
owners  and  incorporated  into  adjacent  development. 

Pedestrian  Street 

The  concept  of  the  pedestrian  street  is  based  on  the  Dutch 
woonerf,  where  residential  and  pedestrian  functions 
clearly  predominate  over  regular  provision  for  traffic. 
Such  a  facility  provides  a  meandering  streetscape  which 
appeals  to  pedestrians  with  special  landscaping  and 
street  furniture.  It  is  intended  to  provide  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  access  to  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  to  serve  as  a  place  where  residents  can  enjoy  open 
space.  It  may  also  contain  small  shops.  Over  800  such 
woonerven  have  been  created  in  the  l^etherlands,  and 
the  beginnings  of  such  street  use  patterns  exist  in  parts 
of  San  Francisco,  as  well. 

Harrison  and  Folsom  Streets,  the  Hill's  two  east-west 
streets,  which  are  unpleasant  for  pedestrians  will  remain 
as  major  vehicular  traffic  corridors  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  as  a  key  organizing  feature  of  the  Rincon  Hill 
Plan,  a  new  east-west  circulation  system  should  be 
created  in  the  middle  of  the  long  blocks  between  Folsom 
and  Harrison  Streets.  These  accessways  will  establish  a 
domestic  scale  reminiscent  of  the  city's  established 
residential  neighboriioods,  and  when  completed,  will 
provide  a  pedestrian  route  from  the  top  of  the  HiU  to  the 
Embarcadero  Promenade  on  the  waterfi^ont.  In  some 
cases  the  pedestrian  street  will  also  provide  limited 
vehicular  access. 

Map  6  shows  the  approximate  location  of  the  pedestrian 
street.  The  specific  proposals  for  each  segment  of  the 
system  are  as  follows: 


Assessor's  Block  3748:  (First,  Folsom,  Fremont,  Har- 
rison) Public  access  across  this  block  may  occur  at  grade 
between  First  and  Fremont  or  may  begin  at  grade  at  First 
Street  and  link  to  a  pedestrian  bridge  across  Fremont 
Street 

Assessor's  Block  3747:  (Fremont,  Folsom,  Beale, 
Harrison)  Pedestrian  access  should  be  provided  across 
this  block  at  grade,  but  vehicular  access  is  optional. 
Developers  of  the  site  should  provide  a  stairway  linking 
the  upper  Fremont  Street  section  with  lower  Beale 
Street.  A  major  opportunity  for  a  small  open  space  node 
exists  at  Fremont  Street. 
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FIGURE  1:   Proposed  Street  Treatment 
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Assessor's  Block  3746:  (Beale,  Folsom,  Main,  Hani- 
son)  Access  should  be  provided  across  this  block  at 
grade.  Service  retail  should  be  provided  at  the  Main  and 
Beale  Street  comers  of  the  pedestrian  street 

Assessor's  Block  3745:  (Main,  Folsom,  Spear,  Harri- 
son) Access  should  be  provided  across  this  block  at 
grade .  Service  retail  should  be  provided  at  the  Spear  and 
Main  Street  comers  of  the  walkway. 

Assessor's  Block  3744:  (Spear,  Folsom,  Embarcadero, 
Harrison)  Public  access  through  a  pedestrian  street 
should  be  provided  across  this  block,  making  use  of  the 
existing  courtyard  and  arcade.  Service  retail  should  be 
provided  on  the  north  side  of  the  pedestrian  street. 

Transit 

As  daytime  and  evening  population  increases,  transit 
services  will  need  to  be  established  to  serve  Rincon  Hill. 
Residential  areas  need  all  day  local  service,  and  with  this 
neighborhood's  proximity  to  downtown,  limited  or 
express  service  is  not  necessary.  Several  lines,  including 
the  1 -CALIFORNIA  or  41 -UNION  or  some  other  Muni 
line,  could  all  be  extended  to  Rincon  Hill.  Any  of  the 
routes  would  use  Beale  Street  is  both  directions,  using  a 
northbound  transit  only  contraflow  lane,  between 
Howard  and  Bryant. 

Parking 

Row  Houses  and  Parking  Camouflage:  Residential 
highrises  will  generate  the  need  for  large  amounts  of 
parking.  It  is  important  to  prevent  large  paddng  struc- 
tures from  exacerbating  the  harsh  street  scene  on  the 
Hill.  To  create  an  urban  setting  like  that  of  the  city's 
residential  neighborhoods,  the  circulation  system 
should  be  lined  with  row  houses  which  conceal  large 
parking  structures  behind  them.  The  facing  drawings 
show  one  way  to  accommodate  walkup  units  on  the 
pedestrian  streets.  The  design  of  these  row  houses 
should  be  subject  to  regulations  similar  to  the  residential 
design  rules  applied  elsewhere  in  the  city,  but  should  be 
adapted  to  this  special  circumstance. 

Accessory  Parking:  The  parking  requirements  take 
into  account  the  potential  for  joint  use  of  parking  space 
made  possible  by  mixed-use  development.  The  proxim- 
ity to  downtown  and  proposed  new  transit  make  it 
possible  to  limit  residential  parking  to  one  space  per  unit. 
Similarly,  the  parking  requirement  for  offices  can  be 
reduced  to  one  space  per  1 ,500  square  feet  of  commer- 
cial space. 


Ground  Plan:     Parking  and  Entries 


Row  Houses  Along  Pedestrian  Street 


Section  at  Row  House  and  Garage 


FIGURK  2:   Row  House  Design 
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In  Lieu  Parking  Fees:  Instead  of  providing  required 
parking  on-site,  a  developer  should  be  able  to  make  an 
in-lieu  fee  contribution  to  a  nearby  off-site  facility. 

Intercept  Commuter  Parking:  Those  portions  of  two 
blocks  bounded  by  the  Bridge  on  the  south,  and  by 
Fremont,  Beale ,  Main  andHanison,  including  also  those 
portions  inside  the  midrise  residential  district  would  be 
appropriate  for  parking  facilities  for  downtown  com- 
muters because  of  their  proximity  to  freeways  and  to 
projected  transit  along  The  Embarcadero. 

The  top  levels  of  intercept  parking  facilities  that  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  should  be  covered  with  a  roof  to 
be  used  for  recreation  and  open  space  purposes  and/or 
should  be  effectively  screened  from  view  from  above 
with  such  devices  as  boxed  trees,  landscaped  trellises, 
and  decks. 


Improving  Bridge  Ramp  Flow 

The  present  congestion  at  the  First  and  Harrison  inter- 
section and  vicinity  is  not  due  to  the  capacity  of  the 
intersection  itself,  but  rather  to  the  confluence  of  a 
number  of  entry  points  to  the  Bay  Bridge,  including  the 
A/C  Transit  buses  ramp  in  one  segment  of  the  Bridge. 
Ramps  for  buses  and  carpools  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bridge  should  be  combined  to  alleviate  stacking  which 
congests  First  and  Harrison  at  peak  commute  times. 


HARMSON  STREET 


FIGURE  3:   Rooftop  Open  Space  Over 
Intercept  Parking 


PRESERVATION 
OBJECTIVE  27 

TO  PRESERVE  AND  ADAPTTVELY  REUSE 
THOSE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  AREA  WHICH 
HAVE  PARTICULAR  ARCHITECTURAL  OR 
HISTORICAL  MERIT  OR  WHICH  PROVIDE  A 
SCALE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  DEVELOPMENT 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  PLAN. 

The  existing  architecture  of  Rincon  Hill  is  predomi- 
nantly industrial  in  character,  encompassing  a  wide 
spectrum  of  styles  and  building  types.  As  was  the  case 
in  manufacturing  districts  throughout  the  city,  buildings 
were  set  on  large  lots  with  litde  regard  for  their  neigh- 
bors. In  the  1930s,  the  construction  of  the  Bay  Bridge 
and  James  Lick  Freeway  contributed  to  the  further 
fracturing  of  the  industrial  area. 

Despite  the  apparent  randomness  of  the  existing  street- 
scapes,  several  buildings  command  particular  interest. 
The  great  facades  with  their  large  window  expanses  — 
the  result  of  a  need  for  ambient  light  —  and  innovative 
massing  plans  illustrate  a  series  of  developments  in 
industrial  architecture.  From  the  calm  severity  of  the 
Hathaway  Warehouse,  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  struc- 
tures in  San  Francisco,  to  the  bold  polychromatic  lines 
of  the  Union  76  Building,  a  wide  variety  of  architecture 
is  represented.  While  factories  and  warehouses  origi- 
nated as  severely  utilitarian  buildings,  those  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  show  a  more 
deliberate  attempt  at  a  stylistic  treatment.  In  some  cases, 
the  facades  are  as  formal  as  those  of  office  buildings  in 
their  articulation  by  a  strict  order  of  piers  and  symmet- 
rical compositions.  The  use  of  reinforced  concrete 
structural  systems  also  permitted  greater  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  cladding  material  as  well  as  in  the  application 
of  decorative  detail. 


POLICIES 

While  most  of  the  land  within  the  Rincon  Hill  area  is 
suitable  for  new  development,  there  are  a  number  of 
buildings  which  have  been  rated  to  be  Significant  Build- 
ings based  on  their  architectural  and  historical  attributes 
and  their  preservation  should  be  encouraged.  (See  Map 
7  for  location  of  specific  sites.)  The  following  guide- 
lines should  be  applied  in  reviewing  development  on  the 
sites  of  these  buildings. 
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Site  1  —  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific:  450  Harrison 
Street.  The  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacificis  a  monumental 
granite  block  with  two  separate  compositional  sections. 
While  the  building's  two  wings  are  characterized  by 
long  horizontal  window  bands,  the  central  section  is 
essentially  a  great  concrete  block  with  an  enframed 
window  wall  entrance.  A  series  of  six  concave  piers, 
connected  by  wave  panels  and  banded  tubing,  frames  the 
tall  vertical  windows  of  the  entrance.  The  grey  facade 
walls  surrounding  this  design  are  blank.  The  facade, 
designed  by  William  Gladstone  Merchant,  bears  a 
marked  resemblance  to  his  "Pacific  House",  the  theme 
building  of  the  1939-40  exposition  on  Treasure  Island. 
Its  "streamlined-modeme"  idiom  exhibits  a  monumen- 
tality  rare  for  this  style  in  the  Bay  Area.  Therearportions 
of  the  lot,  currently  used  for  parking,  should  be  used  as 
a  housing  site.  A  building  which  both  obscured  the  blank 
northern  sidewalls  and  continued  the  horizontal  window 
bands  of  the  western  facade  could  improve  the  quaUty  of 
the  streetscape  along  First  Street. 


Site  2  —  Klockar's  Blacksmith  Shop:  443-7  Folsom 
Street.  This  landmark  building  houses  one  of  twoknown 
extant  blacksmith  operations  in  San  Francisco  —  a  far 
cry  from  the  days  when  forges  blazed  and  anvils  rang 
from  scores  of  smiths  throughout  the  city.  Once  essen- 
tial as  mechanics  in  everyday  operations  of  the  city, 
many  of  the  smiths  also  ranked  among  the  finest  crafts- 
men and  artists.  The  two-story  Blacksmith  shop  is  a 
wood  fi"ame  structure  concluded  by  a  parapet  roof, 
whose  profile  is  characteristic  of  the  Mission  Revival 
style.  A  very  fine  example  of  western  vernacular 
architecture,  the  building's  "western  style"  frame  fa- 
cade would  have  been  at  home  in  any  of  hundreds  of  late 
19th  Century  towns  and  villages  in  the  American  West. 
The  rest  of  the  lot  also  contains  two  auxilliary  structures. 
Because  of  its  uniqueness,  the  existing  use  should  be 
retained  if  possible  even  though  relocation  might  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  housing  goals  of  this  Plan. 
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Map  4 


Pedestrian  Street  (See  Map  S,  Publicly  Accessible  Open  Space  Opportunities) 


Note: 


Height  on  this  portion  of  Block  3744  is  subject  to  further 
review  and  analysis  of  the  Piills  Brothers  project. 
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provided  the  areas  are  pubhcly  accessible  and  are  beau- 
tified with  lighting,  decorative  paving,  seating  and 
landscaping.  In  addition  to  these  open  spaces  on  the 
designated  blocks,  public  open  space  should  be  permit- 
ted to  be  provided  in  a  variety  of  outdoor  forms,  on 
ground  floor  or  above,  subject  to  review  and  approval  by 
the  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  open  spaces  should  facilitate  pedestrian  movement 
as  well  as  provide  areas  for  people  to  sit  and  relax.  Such 
spaces  may  include  plazas,  garden  parks,  galleries,  and 
sidewalk  arcades  on  the  development  parcel.  If  individ- 
ual parcels  are  too  small  to  provide  quality  pubUc  open 
space  through  such  requirements  as  pedestrian  streets, 
the  public  open  space  requirements  should  be  permitted 
to  be  satisfied  by  joining  with  other  developers  to  create 
larger  recreational  spaces  on  designated  sites  within  the 
district,  if  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission. 

Map  5  illustrates  opportunities  for  open  space.  They 
include  the  following  features  and  locations: 

1.  Widening  of  sidewalks,  decorative  paving,  light- 
ing, seating  and  trees  along  Beale,  Main  and  Spear 
Streets  between  Harrison  and  Folsom  Streets.  The 
widened  portion  of  the  sidewalks  may  be  credited 
against  the  open  space  requirement.  The  other 
sidewalk  improvements  would  be  required  but  not 
counted  in  meeting  the  20%  requirement. 

2.  Widening  of  sidewalks,  decorative  paving,  light- 
ing, seating  and  trees  along  Beale  Street  north  of 
Rincon  Hill  to  Howard  Street,  to  provide  a  pleasant 
walk  to  and  from  the  Financial  District. 

3.  Creation  of  publicly  accessible  open  space  and  a 
scenic  overlook  adjoining  the  Bay  Bridge  anchor- 
age on  Beale  Street  south  of  Harrison  Street 

4.  Creation  of  a  wide  pedestrian  overpass  over  Fre- 
mont Street,  linking  the  residential  uses  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  The  overpass  could  be  as  wide  as 
70  feet  and  developed  as  open  space  and  could 
include  minor  low  structures  incidental  to  open 
space  use. 

5.  Creation  of  recreation  facilities  on  the  roofs  of 
intercept  parking  garages  on  Beale  and  Main  Streets 
should  they  be  constructed. 

6.  Creation  of  a  pedestrian/open  space  circulation 
network  through  Assessors  Blocks  3744-3748. 


Private  Residential  Open  Space 

In  addition  to  public  open  space,  residential  open  space 
should  also  be  provided  in  relation  to  a  development's 
residential  area  at  a  ratio  of  one  square  foot  per  1 3  square 
feet  of  residentially  occupied  space. 

Most  of  the  residential  open  space  should  be  in  common 
areas  for  the  residents  of  the  development;  however,  up 
to  40%  could  be  private  in  that  it  is  for  the  use  only  of  the 
residents  to  which  it  is  attached.  Common  residential 
open  space  may  be  in  the  form  of  inner  courts,  on-site 
recreational  facilities,  roof  decks,  patios,  sun  and  view 
terraces  or  congregate  solariums.  Some  of  the  public 
open  space  should  be  counted  as  residential  common 
open  space  if  provided  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  form 
of  an  urban  park,  community  garden  or  other  open  space 
conducive  to  residential  activity. 

CIRCULATION 
OBJECTIVE  21 

TO  CREATE  SAFE  AND  PLEASANT  PEDES- 
TRIAN NETWORKS  WITHIN  THE  RINCON 
HILL  AREA,  TO  DOWNTOWN,  AND  THE  BAY. 


OBJECTIVE  22 

TO  REDUCE  WIDTHS  OF  SELECTED  STREETS 
TO  THOSE  WHICH  MEET  CIRCULATION 
NEEDS  AND  COMPLEMENT  RESIDENTIAL 
USE. 


OBJECTIVE  23 

TO  IMPROVE  TRANSrr  SERVICE  TO  AND 
FROM  RINCON  HILL. 


OBJECTIVE  24 

TO  PROVIDE  SUFFICIENT  OFF  STREET 
PARKING  SPACE  FOR  RESIDENTS. 


OBJECTIVE  25 

TO  ENCOURAGE  CREATION  OF  INTERCEPT 
AND  JOINT  USE  PARKING  STRUCTURES. 
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PUBLICLY  ACCESSIBLE  OPEN  SPACE  Map  5 

OPPORTUNITIES 

1.  Sidewalk  Widening,  street  Beautification.  4.  Creation  Of  Wide  Pedestrian  Overpass. 

2.  Sidewalk  Widening,  Street  Beautification.  5.  Recreation  Facilities  On  Rooftops  Of 
To  Create  Pedestrian  Corridor  To  Potential  Intercept  Parking  Structures. 
Financial  District. 

6.  Creation  Of  A  Pedestrian  Street  Network. 

3.  Preserve  Open  Space  Around  Bay  Bridge 
Anchorage. 
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OBJECTIVE  26 

TO  REDUCE  CONGESTION  AT  BRIDGE 
RAMPS  BY  IMPROVING  LOADING  PAT- 
TERNS. 


POLICIES 
Vehicular  Streets 

Main,  Beale  and  Spear  Streets  have  low  volumes  of 
traffic  and  are  needlessly  wide.  Creation  of  more 
intimate,  residentially-scaled  streets  will  help  change 
the  industrial  character  of  the  Hill.  The  darker  hatchings 
on  Map  5  represent  portions  of  publicly-owned  street 
right-of-way  which  could  be  sold  to  abutting  property 
owners  and  incorporated  into  adjacent  development. 

Pedestrian  Street 

The  concept  of  the  pedestrian  street  is  based  on  the  Dutch 
woonerf,  where  residential  and  pedestrian  functions 
clearly  predominate  over  regular  provision  for  traffic. 
Such  a  facility  provides  a  meandering  streetscape  which 
appeals  to  pedestrians  with  special  landscaping  and 
street  furniture.  It  is  intended  to  provide  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  access  to  residences  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
and  to  serve  as  a  place  where  residents  can  enjoy  open 
space.  It  may  also  contain  small  shops.  Over  800  such 
woonerven  have  been  created  in  the  I)Ietherlands,  and 
the  beginnings  of  such  street  use  patterns  exist  in  parts 
of  San  Francisco,  as  well. 

Harrison  and  Folsom  Streets,  the  Hill's  two  east-west 
streets,  which  are  unpleasant  for  pedestrians  will  remain 
as  major  vehicular  traffic  corridors  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  in  the  fiiture. 
Therefore,  as  a  key  organizing  feature  of  the  Rincon  Hill 
Plan,  a  new  east-west  circulation  system  should  be 
created  in  the  middle  of  the  long  blocks  between  Folsom 
and  Harrison  Streets.  These  accessways  will  establish  a 
domestic  scale  reminiscent  of  the  city's  established 
residential  neighborhoods,  and  when  completed,  will 
provide  a  pedestrian  route  from  the  top  of  the  HiU  to  the 
Embarcadero  Promenade  on  the  waterfront.  In  some 
cases  the  pedestrian  street  will  also  provide  limited 
vehicular  access. 

Map  6  shows  the  approximate  location  of  the  pedestrian 
street.  The  specific  proposals  for  each  segment  of  the 
system  are  as  follows: 


Assessor's  Block  3748:  (First,  Folsom,  Fremont,  Har- 
rison) Public  access  across  this  block  may  occur  at  grade 
between  First  and  Fremont  or  may  begin  at  grade  at  First 
Street  and  link  to  a  pedestrian  bridge  across  Fremont 
Street 

Assessor's  Block  3747:  (Fremont,  Folsom,  Beale, 
Harrison)  Pedestrian  access  should  be  provided  across 
this  block  at  grade,  but  vehicular  access  is  optional. 
Developers  of  the  site  should  provide  a  stairway  linking 
the  upper  Fremont  Street  section  with  lower  Beale 
Street.  A  major  opportunity  for  a  small  open  space  node 
exists  at  Fremont  Street. 
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As  they  might  appear  with 
sidewalk  widening  and 
increase  in  lot  size. 


FIGURE  1:   Proposed  Street  Treatment 
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Site  3  —  Hills  Brothers  Coffee  Company:  2-30 
Harrison  Street.  Hills  Brothers  is  the  largest  and  most 
impressive  of  all  coffee  buildings  along  the  waterfront. 
It  was  built  in  1924  having  been  designed  by  George 
Kelham,  whose  other  work  includes  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Shell  Buildings,  the  Hills  Brothers  packing  and 
roasting  building  is  a  red  brick  block  with  a  175-foot  tall 
square  tower.  Romanesque  arches  on  the  ground  and 
fifth  stories  and  a  cornice  composed  of  smaller  arches 
are  used  to  articulate  the  massive  facade.  The  building 
is  also  decorated  with  pattern  brickwork  and  elaborately 
crafted  bronze  grillwork  doors.  The  great  tower,  gener- 
ally without  fenestration,  contains  a  series  of  round 
arches  on  its  upper  section  and  is  capped  by  a  pyramidal 
red  tile  roof.  It  was  designated  a  local  landmark  in  1 982. 
It  should  remain  essentially  intact.  The  1950s  addition 
to  the  north  should  be  replaced  with  a  structure  more 
compatible  with  the  landmark  building. 


Site  4 — Joseph  Magnin  Warehouse:  29-35  Harrison 
Street.  This  five-story  reinforced  concrete  warehouse 
was  designed  by  George  Applegarth  in  1918  forthe  A.B. 
Spreckels  Securities  Co.  The  five-story  block  is  faced  in 
white  concrete,  relieved  by  a  rusticated  stucco  base.  The 
three -part  composition  is  divided  by  giant  pilasters  into 
a  series  of  great  horizontal  windows  whose  six-lite 
pivotal  windows  are  divided  by  industrial  sash.  Deco- 
rative elements  include  ashlar  scoring  of  the  exterior 
walls,  and  brick  spandrel  panels  below  each  window 
bay.  A  restrained  classical  cornice  concludes  the  pow- 
erful industrial  design.  Due  to  its  massive  floor  plates, 
a  penthouse  addition  set  back  from  the  site  lines  on  the 
street  could  be  permitted. 
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SiteS — Hathaway  Warehouse:  400  Spear  Street.  One 
of  the  oldest  extant  warehouses  in  the  city,  the  ground 


story  of  this  splendid  brick  structure  has  its  origins  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  19th  Century,  possibly  as  early  as 
1856.  Additions  to  the  Harrison  Street  facade  were 
completed  in  1 875  and  the  upper  sections  of  the  building 
were  completed  by  about  1900.  The  two-story  brick 
building,  now  painted  a  cream  color,  is  distinguished  by 
projecting  brick  hood  mouldings  on  the  ground  floor 
along  Spear  Street.  Brick  pilasters  with  corbelled  capi- 
tals divide  the  facade  into  a  series  of  paired  window 
bays.  A  projecting  belt  course  separates  the  two  stories 
on  the  building's  facades.  As  late  as  19 19,  its  length  was 
virtually  double  that  of  today.  Around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  another  portion  of  it  may  have  been  demol- 
ished. Because  of  its  small  size  it  would  be  difficult  to 
alter  or  add  to  the  building  without  signficantly  harming 
its  integrity  and  therefore  it  should  be  retained  intact. 


Site  6 — Union  Oil  Co.  Building:  425  First  Street.  The 
Union  Oil  Company  Oil  Building  (1954)  is  a  two-part 
Art  Modeme  office  block  with  adjoining  tower.  The 
vertical  tower — in  the  shape  of  a  pylon  —  provides  an 
excellent  counterpoint  to  the  office  block,  characterized 
by  horizontal  window  bands  on  a  glazed  white  tile 
facade.  Blue  belt  courses  and  glass  block  windows 
accentuate  the  streamlined  office  design.  Its  architect, 
Lewis  Hobart,  took  advantage  of  an  elevated  site  to 
design  a  1 38-foot  triangular  tower,  whose  white  clad- 
ding is  relieved  by  a  vertical  blue  strip  and  orange 
triangle  bearing  the  name  of  the  company.  The  tower  is 
not  only  an  advertisement  for  the  company,  but  also  the 
most  prominent  point  of  reference  for  Rincon  Hill.  A 
great  digital  clock  also  displays  the  time  to  travelers 
enroute  to  the  Bay  Bridge  or  nearby  freeways.  Since 
portions  of  the  site  are  used  for  parking  and  vehicular 
movement,  the  site  could  accommodate  additional 
development  consistent  with  the  scale  and  character  of 
the  existing  building. 
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LOCATION  MAP  FOR  SPECIFIC  Map  7 

PRESERVATION 

1.  Sailor's  Union  Of  The  Pacific  S.  Hathaway  Warehouse 

2.  Klockar's  Blacksmith  Shop  6.  Unicm  Oil  Company  Building 

3.  Hills  Brothers  7.  Coffin-Reddingtcm  Building 

4.  Joseph  Magnin  Warehouse  8.  Gimble  Brothers  Candy  Factory 
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Site  7  —  Cofiln-Reddington  Building:  301  Folsom 
Street.  In  the  design  of  this  1937  office/warehouse 
building  for  a  local  firm  dealing  in  wholesale  drugs, 
chemicals,  drug  sundries  and  liquors,  Frederick  H. 
Meyer,  founder  of  the  California  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  employed  a  restrained  Modeme  idiom.  The 
Coffin-Reddington  Building  is  a  two-part  reinforced 
concrete  block  whose  stucco  facade  has  been  painted  a 
beige  color.  The  building's  great  mass  is  articulated  by 
differentiating  its  end  bays  through  the  modulation  of 
their  width  in  respect  to  the  central  bays.  Modeme 
elements  include  decorative  chevrons  and  half  circles  at 
the  frieze  and  fluted  piers,  dividing  the  facade  into  a 
series  of  horizontal  window  bays  with  industrial  sash.  A 
dentilated  lintel,  fluted  piers,  and  decorative  floral  pat- 
terns and  chevrons  decorate  the  two  entrances.  The 
building  could  accommodate  a  penthouse  set  back  from 
the  site  lines  along  the  street  and  otherwise  should 
remain  essentially  intact. 


Site  8  —  Gimbel  Brothers  Candy  Factory:  501 

Folsom  Street.  The  Gimbel  Brothers  Building  was 
constructed  in  1916  according  to  the  designs  of  Alfred 
Kuhn.  The  building  was  used  for  the  production  and 
storage  of  candy.  The  four-story  block  is  divided  into 
two  sections  by  an  elaborate  stringcourse  and  faced  in  a 
red  English  Garden  Wall  brick  bond.  The  ground  story 
contains  large  square  windows,  some  of  whose  sash  has 
been  replaced  over  the  years.  Brick  pilasters,  with 
stepped  capitals,  divide  the  facade  into  a  series  of 
recessed  single  window  bays  while  differentiated  end 
bays  contain  paired  windows  flush  with  the  facade.  All 
windows  are  concluded  by  segmental  arches  whose 
voussoirs  blend  well  with  the  orthogonal  surface.  The 
building  is  concluded  by  a  coping  above  its  restrained 
cornice.  The  building  could  accommodate  a  penthouse 
set  back  from  the  site  lines  along  the  street  but  otherwise 
should  remain  essentially  intact. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLIOES 


OBJECTIVE  1 

MAINTAIN  AND  REINFORCE  THE 
CIVIC  CENTER  AS  THE  SYMBOLIC 
AND  CEREMONIAL  FOCUS  OF 
COMMUNITY  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CULTURE. 

POLICY  1 

Emphasize  key  public  buildings,  par- 
ticularly City  Hall,  through  visually 
prominent  siting. 

POLICY  2 

Maintain  the  formal  architectural  char- 
acter of  the  Civic  Center. 

POLICY  3 

Design  Civic  Center  buildings  and  open 
spaces  to  serve  as  public  gathering 
places  for  ceremonial,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  community  activities. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  a  sense  of  identity  and  cohe- 
siveness  through  unifying  street  and 
Plaza  design  treatments. 

POLICY  5 

Maintain  existing  streets  as  vehicular, 
pedestrian  or  open  space  corridors. 


OBJECTIVE  2 

DEVELOP  THE  CIVIC  CENTER  AS  A 
COHESIVE  AREA  FOR  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS  OF  CITY, 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT, AND  AS  A  FOCAL  POINT 
FOR  CULTURAL,  CEREMONIAL, 
AND  COMMUNITY  ACnvmES. 

POLICY  1 

Design  the  Civic  Center  to  promote 
efficiency  and  convenience  within  and 
between  the  governmental  entities  rep- 
resented, and  provide  for  their  orderly 
expansion. 

POLICY  2 

Locate  civic  cultural  facilities  in  the 
Civic  Center. 


P0UCY3 

Encourage  governmental  activities  of 
each  level  of  government  to  locate 
within  a  "sphere  of  influence"  within  the 
Civic  Center  to  avoid  inefficient  disper- 
sal of  these  activities  throughout  the 
area. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  administrative-oriented 
govetmnental  functions  (executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial)  to  locate  innew 
consolidated  facilities  rather  than  being 
dispersed  throughout  the  adjacent  area 
in  leased  or  rented  quarters. 


OBJECTIVES 

PROVIDE  CONVENIENT  ACCESS 
TO  AND  CIRCULATION  WITHIN 
THE  CIVIC  CENTER,  AND  SUPPORT 
FACIUTIES  AND  SERVICES. 

POLICY  1 

Locate  buildings  employing  large  num- 
bers of  employees  and/or  attracting 
large  numbers  of  visitors  in  convenient 
pedestrian  proximity  to  public  transit 
and  off-street  parking  facilities. 

POLICY  2 

Locate  parking  facilities  beyond  the 
western  periphery  of  the  Civic  Center 
core,  with  direct  vehicular  access  to 
major  thoroughfares. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  and  price  parking  for  short-term 
visitor  use,  and  discourage  long-term 
parking.  Encourage  transit  use  as  the 
primary  means  of  access  to  the  Civic 
Center. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  privately-operated  support 
and  personal  service  establishments  to 
locate  within  the  Civic  Center  area. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  Civic  Center  Plan  is  to  guide  devel- 
opment in  the  Civic  Center  area.  The  Plan  focuses 
primarily  on  articulating  the  objectives  and  policies  that 
should  apply  to  future  development,  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  identify  specific  locations  for  specific  uses. 
However,  recognizing  the  need  to  provide  general  guid- 
ance for  future  public  development  in  the  Civic  Center 
area,  a  map  is  included  which  defines  four  broad  activity 
categories: 

1.  Administrative 

The  Administrative  category  encompasses  those 
political  and  legal  activities  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  govern- 
ment and  those  public  activities  which  provide 
for  the  orderly  management  of  the  affairs  of 
government  at  the  city,  state  and  federal  levels. 

2.  Entertainment-Culture 

The  Entertainment-Culture  category  encom- 
passes those  amusement,  sport,  convention, 
education,  library  recreational,  artistic,  musical 
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and  theatrical  activities  which  provide  for  the 
increased  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Civic 
Center  area. 

3.  Open  Space 

The  Open  Space  category  encompasses  any 
major  land  area,  open  and  unobstnicted,  which 
provides  passive  or  active  activity  areas  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment. 

4.  Parking 

The  Parking  category  encompasses  any  major 
off-street  parking  area,  motor  pool  or  parking 
areas  within  a  structure  or  building  which  pro- 
vide off-street  parking  space  other  than  inciden- 
tal to  the  principal  use  of  the  structure  or  build- 
ing. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
OBJECTIVE  1 

MAINTAIN  AND  REINFORCE  THE  CIVIC  CEN- 
TER AS  THE  SYMBOLIC  AND  CEREMONIAL 
FOCUS  OF  COMMUNITY  GOVERNMENT  AND 
CULTURE. 

The  symbolic  importance  of  major  public  buildings  has 
traditionally  been  expressed  through  their  architectural 
treatment.  This  is  particularly  true  of  an  area  such  as  the 
Civic  Center  which  brings  together  in  one  setting  major 


functions  of  community  life — government  and  cultural 
activity.  These  functions  should  be  treated  together  in 
a  way  that  emphasizes  their  symbolic  and  ceremonial 
importance  to  the  community. 

POLICY  1 

Emphasize  key  public  buildings,  particularly 
City  Hall,  through  visually  prominent  siting. 

The  symbolic  importance  of  key  public  buildings  should 
continue  to  be  emphasized  by  maintaining  them  in 
highly  visible  settings .  New  development  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  Civic  Center  should  preserve  the  visibility  and 
dominance  of  City  Hall.  Street  views  should  be  clear  of 
distracting  features  and  obstructions  such  as  overhead 
utility  lines,  oveiiiead  pedestrian  crosswalks,  or  build- 
ings over  a  street  right-of-way.  Where  an  existing 
obstruction  exists,  such  as  the  Central  Freeway,  it  should 
be  removed  if  possible,  and  if  not,  its  presence  should  be 
minimized  by  landscaping  and/or  by  other  appropriate 
screening. 

Major  civic  plazas  and  open  spaces  can  also  emphasize 
the  symbolic  significance  of  buildings.  Major  open 
spaces  such  as  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  and  Fulton  Mall 
should  be  retained  and  designed  to  facilitate  ceremonial 
and  civic  events  appropriate  to  the  Civic  Center. 

POLICY  2 

Maintain  the  formal  architectural  character  of 
the  Civic  Center. 

The  setting  of  City  Hall  and  the  buildings  framing  the 
Plaza  and  Fulton  Street  pedestrian  mall  should  be  pro- 
tected through  the  sensitive  massing  and  height  of 
existing  structures. 

The  core  of  the  Civic  Center  is  composed  of  classic 
Greek  revival  structures  of  exceptional  quality  that  set 
the  architectural  character  of  the  area.  The  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  buUdings,  uniform  height,  and  applica- 
tion of  common  building  lines  and  architectural  features 
reinforce  the  unity  of  the  formal  composition.  When- 
ever possible,  existing  classic  buildings  should  be  con- 
served and  rehabilitated  rather  than  replaced.  New 
buildings  should  be  designed  to  complement  the 
Center's  existing  architectural  character. 
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POLICY  3 

Design  Civic  Center  buildings  and  open  spaces 
to  serve  as  public  gathering  places  for  ceremo- 
nial, cultural,  recreational,  and  other  commu- 
nity activities. 

Public  open  areas  in  the  Civic  Center  should  be  designed 
to  accommodate  both  passive  individual  use  and  intense 
community  use  and  intense  community  use  for  various 
civic  events. 

The  Fulton  Street  pedestrian  mall  should  be  completed. 


POLICY  4 

Provide  a  sense  of  identity  and  cohesiveness 
through  unifying  street  and  Plaza  design  treat- 
ments. 

Identity  of  the  Civic  Center  as  the  focus  of  government 
and  culture  in  San  Francisco  should  be  reinforced 
through  the  use  of  common  design  elements  such  as 
sidewalk  and  street  paving,  lighting  fixtures,  landscap- 
ing, and  street  furniture.  Related  architectural  elements 
such  as  the  color  and  texture  of  materials  should  also  be 
used  throughout  the  area  to  reinforce  its  overall  unity. 
Widened  pedestrian  lanes  in  front  of  City  Hall  and  at 
other  locations,  vi'ith  special  design  treatment  related  to 
adjacent  uses,  would  add  to  the  unity  and  formalism  of 
the  Center. 


POLICY  5 

Maintain  existing  streets  as  vehicular,  pedes- 
trian or  open  space  corridors. 

The  development  pattern  in  the  Civic  Center,  based  on 
the  grid  street  system,  has  created  a  formal,  spatial 
relationship  between  the  various  buildings  in  the  Civic 
Center.  To  maintain  building  identity,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  existing  streets  should  rem  ain  clear  of  visual 
obstructions  to  provide  for  a  sense  of  spaciousness  and 
formal  organization  within  the  Civic  Center  area. 


OBJECTIVE  2 

DEVELOPTHE  CIVIC  CENTER  AS  A  COHESIVE 
AREA  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNC- 
TIONS OF  CITY,  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT,  AND  AS  A  FOCAL  POINT  FOR 
CULTURAL,  CEREMONIAL,  AND  COMMU- 
NITY ACTIVITIES. 

The  function  of  the  Civic  Center  area  as  a  governmental 
services  and  administration  district  should  be  reinforced 
by  locating  within  the  area  those  Federal,  State  and  City 
activities  that  require  a  high  degree  of  interaction. 
Similarly,  those  Federal,  State  and  City  agencies  provid- 
ing basic  governmental  services  (such  as  tax  collection 
and  permit  processing),  and  particularly  those  agencies 
intensively  used  by  the  public,  should  be  located  in  the 
Civic  Center  to  facilitate  public  access  andconvenience. 

Cultural  activities,  such  as  libraries,  museums,  and 
concert  halls,  that  attract  abroad  community  interest  and 
attendance  are  also  desirable  parts  of  the  Civic  Center 
area.  They  add  interest  and  variety  to  the  scope  of 
activities  occurring  in  the  Civic  Center  area  and  provide 
a  nighttime  use  for  the  Center. 

POLICY  1 

Design  the  Civic  Center  to  promote  efficiency 
and  convenience  within  and  between  the  govern- 
mental entities  represented,  and  provide  for 
their  orderly  expansion. 

Interaction  of  government  at  all  levels,  Federal,  State, 
and  City,  is  expedited  when  administrative  functions  are 
located  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Public  conven- 
ience is  served  when  those  government  services  which 
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are  most  effectively  and  efficiently  provided  at  a  central 
location  and  which  involve  substantial  public  contact 
are  clustered  together.  The  Civic  Center  should  serve  as 
a  "one  stop"  center  at  which  the  public  can  transact  its 
business  with  government.  In  addition,  private  activities 
such  as  title  companies  and  legal  offices  that  deal  with 
government  on  a  day-to-day  basis  are  appropriate  for  the 
Civic  Center  area.  Those  City  functions  which  do  not 
involve  significant  public  contact  or  do  not  involve 
substantial  interaction  with  other  governmental  units 
may  be  inappropriately  located  in  the  Civic  Center. 

POLICY  2 

Locate  civic  cultural  facilities  in  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter. 

Identity  of  the  Civic  Center  as  the  cultural  focus  of  the 
community  is  enhanced  through  the  location  in  this  area 
of  a  variety  of  cultural  facilities  such  as  museums, 
auditoriums,  concert  halls,  theaters,  and  library.  Incor- 
porating cultural  activities  within  the  Civic  Center  ex- 
tends activity  into  evening  hours,  increasing  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  spaces  and  adding  to  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  Center. 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  governmental  activities  of  each  level 
of  government  to  locate  within  a  "sphere  of 
influence"  within  the  Civic  Center  to  avoid  inef- 
ficient dispersal  of  these  activities  throughout 
the  area. 

While  a  reason  for  locating  City  and  County,  State  and 
Federal  government  offices  within  a  single  center  is  to 
enhance  interaction  within  them,  the  greater  degree  of 
interaction  generally  occurs  between  units  of  the  same 
level  of  government.  Therefore  it  is  more  convenient 
and  efficient  to  have  the  government  facilities  of  each 
governmental  level  located  in  clusters. 


POLICY  4 

Encourage  administrative-oriented  governmen- 
tal functions  (executive,  legislative,  and  judicial) 
to  locate  in  new  consolidated  facilities  rather 
than  being  dispersed  throughout  the  adjacent 
area  in  leased  or  rented  quarters. 

Because  of  lack  of  adequate  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  growth  in  government  services  many  govenmiental 
offices  are  located  in  rented  space  in  private  office 
buildings  in  or  near  the  Civic  Center.  Consolidating 
these  functions  into  new  office  buildings  would  substan- 
tially increase  convenience  and  efficiency.  In  particu- 
lar, an  office  building  should  be  constructed  to  house  the 
many  City  and  County  offices  scattered  throughout  the 
area. 


OBJECTIVE  3 

PROVIDE  CO^fVENIENT  ACCESS  TO  AND  CIR- 
CULATION WITfflN  THE  CIVIC  CENTER,  AND 
SUPPORT  FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES. 

Successful  functioning  of  the  Civic  Center  as  a  major 
daytime  and  nighttime  activity  center  requires  conven- 
ient access  to  and  circulation  within  the  area.  Long-term 
paiidng,  particularly  by  employees,  is  a  wasteful  use  of 
limited  space.  Access  should  be  primarily  by  public 
transit  for  employee  trips  to  the  Civic  Center,  while 
public  parking  should  be  provided  for  short-term  visitors 
to  the  Center. 

Daily  requirements  of  Civic  Center  employees,  govern- 
ment officials  and  visitors  should  be  accommodated  by 
conveniently  located  support  services  and  facilities. 

POLICY  1 

Locate  buildings  employing  large  numbers  of 
employees  and/or  attracting  large  numbers  of 
visitors  in  convenient  pedestrian  proximity  to 
public  transit  and  off-street  parking  facilities. 

Activity  generators  such  as  major  cultural  facilities  and 
major  public  office  buildings  should  be  located  to 
provide  convenient  pedestrian  access  to  both  public 
transit  and  to  off-street  parking  facUities. 
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POLICY  2 

Locate  parking  facilities  beyond  the  western  pe- 
riphery of  the  Civic  Center  core,  with  direct 
vehicular  access  to  major  thoroughfares. 

Major  vehicular  activity  should  be  diverted  from  the 
Civic  Center  core  so  that  the  formal  and  pedestrian 
character  of  the  core  is  not  disrupted  by  the  speed  and 
noise  of  heavy  traffic.  Parking  facilities  should  be 
located  at  the  western  periphery  of  the  core  and  related 
direcdy  to  major  thoroughfares. 

New  off-street  parking,  if  built  within  the  core,  should 
not  be  a  predominant  use.  Rather,  it  should  be  auxiliary 
to  another  major  use  and  for  the  most  part  should  be 
constructed  below  grade. 

Parking  areas  and  car  pools  for  governmental  cars 
should  be  located  within  the  Civic  Center  area  to  provide 
for  the  efficient  utilization  of  these  vehicles  by  govern- 
mental employees  for  official  business. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  and  price  parking  for  short-term  visitor 
use,  and  discourage  long-term  parking.  Encour- 
age transit  use  as  the  primary  means  of  access  to 
the  Civic  Center. 

The  nature  of  the  Civic  Center  as  a  major  employment 
center  for  government  administration  precludes  the 
possibility  or  desirability  for  the  provision  of  off-street 
parking  for  all  those  who  might  want  to  drive  to  work. 
Long-term  parking,  particularly  by  employees,  is  a 
wasteful  use  of  limited  space  and  should  be  discouraged. 
Paricing  should  be  priced  and  controlled  to  provide  for 
and  encourage  short-term  parking  by  visitors  to  the 
Civic  Center. 


Public  transit  should  be  scheduled  to  provide  high 
volume  access  to  the  Civic  Center  in  both  day  and 
nighttime  hours. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  privately-operated  support  and  per- 
sonal service  establishments  to  locate  within  the 
Civic  Center  area. 

The  daily  convenience  and  service  requirements  of  the 
various  governmental  agencies  within  the  Civic  Center 
and  their  employees  and  visitors  require  facilities  such 
as  restaurants,  stationery  stores,  book  and  card  shops, 
newsstands  and  other  specialty  shops  that  cater  to 
immediate  daily  needs.  Such  establishments,  in  addi- 
tion to  fulfilling  needs,  add  to  the  amenity  and  interest 
of  the  Civic  Center.  Private  business  establishments 
should  not  conflict  with  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
Civic  Center,  and  should  be  located  on  the  periphery  of 
the  core  area  along  the  pedestrian  frontages  of  both 
public  and  private  buildings. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLIOES 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
FOR  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

LAND  USE 

Subarea  1:  Redwood  To  Broadway 

OBJECTIVE  1 

Continue  ejusting  commercial  use  of  the 
Avenue  and  add  a  significant  increment 
of  new  housing. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  development  of  high  density 
housing  above  a  podium  of  commercial 
uses  in  new  construction  or  substantial 
expansion  of  existing  buildings. 

POLICY  2 

Allow  existing  structures  to  remain  in 
non-residential  use. 

POLICY  3 

Allow  residential  densities  to  be  estab- 
hshedby  building  volume ratherthanlot 
size. 

POLICY  4 

Maximize  the  number  of  housing  units. 
POLICY  5 

Employ  various  techniques  to  provide 
more  affordable  housing. 

Subarea  2:  Broadway  To  B  ay  Street 

OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  THE  SCALE,  CHARAC- 
TER AND  DENSITY  OF  THIS  PRE- 
DOMINATELY RESIDENTIAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 


POLICY  1 

Infill  with  carefully  designed,  medium 
density  new  housing. 

Subarea3:  Bay  Street  To  The  Munici- 
pal Pier 

OBJECTIVE  3 

TRANSFORM  THE  AREA  INTO  AN 
ATTRACTIVE  GATEWAY  TO  THE 
RESIDENTIALBOULEVARDANDA 
TRANSITION  FROM  FISHERMAN'S 
WHARF  AND  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 


POLICY  1 

Create  a  tree-lined  and  landscaped 
median  strip  within  the  Van  Ness  street 
space  and  plant  rows  of  trees  in  the 
sidewalk  space. 

POLICY  2 

Support  National  Park  Service  plans  for 
improvements  of  the  area  within  the 
boimdaries  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  (GGNRA)  boundaries. 


VAN  NESS  CORRIDOR 
OBJECTIVE  4 

PERMIT  DENSITIES  AND  LAND 
USES  THAT  ARE  COMPATIBLE 
WITH  EXISTING  LAND  USES  AND 
PROPOSED  RESIDENTIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  AVENUE. 


POLICY  1 

Adopt  zoning  controls  that  conform  to 
the  Van  Ness  Avenue  generalized  Land 
Use  and  Density  Plan. 


URBAN  DESIGN 
OBJECTIVES 

ENCOURAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH  REINFORCES  TOPOGRA- 
PHY AND  URBAN  PATTERN,  AND 
DEFINES  AND  GIVES  VARIETY  TO 
THE  AVENUE. 


POLICY  1 

Establish  height  controls  to  emphasize 
topography  and  adequately  frame  the 
great  width  of  the  Avenue. 

P0UCY2 

Encourage  a  regular  street  wall  and 
harmonious  building  forms  along  the 
Avenue. 


POLICY  3 

Continue  the  street  wall  heights  as  de- 
fined by  existing  significant  buildings 
and  promote  an  adequate  enclosure  of 
the  Avenue. 


POLICY  4 

Preserve  existing  view  corridors. 
POLICY  5 

Encotirage  full  lot  development  result- 
ing in  a  maximum  number  of  dwelling 
units. 


POLICY  6 

Encourage  separation  of  towers  for 
buildings  involving  more  than  one 
tower. 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

ENCOURAGE  DISTINGUISHED 
ARCHITECTURE  WHOSE  SCALE, 
COMPOSITION  AND  DETAILING 
ENHANCES  THE  OVERALL  DE- 
SIGN STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AVE- 
NUE AND  RELATES  TO  HUMAN 
SCALE. 


POUCYl 

Design  exterior  facades  which  comple- 
ment and  enhance  significant  works  of 
architecture  along  the  Avenue. 

POUCY2 

Create  varied  rhythms  in  developments 
on  large  lots  by  inserting  vertical  piers/ 
columns,  or  changes  in  fenestration  and 
materials  to  articulate  what  otherwise 
would  be  an  imdifferentiated  facade 
plane. 

POLICY  3 

Incorporate  setbacks  and/or  stepping 
down  of  building  form  on  new  develop- 
ments —  and  major  renovations  when 
necessary  —  to  increase  sun  exposure 
on  sidewalks. 


POLICY  4 

Differentiate  bases  of  buildings  and 
incorporate  detail  at  ground  level 
through  variety  in  materials,  color,  tex- 
ture and  architectwal  projections.  Pro- 
vide windows  with  clear  glass  through- 
out the  building. 

POLICY  5 

Prohibit  bridges  over  streets  or  other 
public  right-of-ways. 


RESIDENTIAL  LIVABILITY 


OBJECTIVE  7 

PROVIDE  SAFE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
ENVIRONMENTS  WrTfflN  EACH 
MIXED  USE  DE\'ELOPMENT. 


POUCY  1 

Ensure  safety,  security  and  privacy 
within  new  residential  developments 
while  encouraging  efficient  use  of 
common  open  space  areas. 

POUCY  2 

Provide  wind  protection  and  sun  expo- 
sure to  private  and  common  open  space 
areas. 

POLICY  3 

Generally  maintain  existing  open  space 
requirements  for  residential  use.  Allow 
common  open  space  requirements  to  be 
met  by  a  variety  of  recreation  and  open 
space  features. 

POUCY  4 

Design  mixed  use  developments  to  cre- 
ate a  quiet  residential  environment  with 
a  variety  of  intimate,  personal  spaces 
well  insulated  fi-om  the  intrusion  of 
noises  from  street  or  commercial  activi- 
ties. 


STREETSCAPE 
OBJECTIVES 

CREATE  AN  ATTRACTTVE  STREET 
AND  SIDEWALK  SPACE  WHICH 
CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE  TRANS- 
FORMATION OF  VAN  NESS  AVE- 
NUE INTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  BOULE- 
VARD. 


POLICY  1 

Require  sponsors  of  major  renovation  or 
new  development  projects  to  improve 
and  maintain  the  sidewalk  space  abut- 
ting their  properties  according  to  the 
guidelines  contained  in  this  PlaiL 

POLICY  2 

Where  there  are  no  trees,  plant  trees 
within  the  sidewalk  space  and  the  me- 
dian strip.  Maintain  existing  healthy 
trees  and  replace  unhealthy  ones. 

POUCY  3 

Provide  street  trees  with  tree  grates  that 
have  removable  sections  to  adequately 
accommodate  tree  growth. 

POLICY  4 

Incorporate  low-growing  ground  cover 
around  the  tree  plantings  within  the 
median  strip. 

POUCY  5 

Maintain  existing  sidewalk  widths. 
POUCY  6 

Incorporate  uniform  sidewalk  paving 
material,  color,  pattern  and  texture 
throughout  the  length  of  the  Avenue. 

POUCY  7 

Trim  sidewalk  curbs  with  hydrauUcally 
pressed,  pre-cut  four-inch  square  stone 
paving  blocks  to  a  horizontal  depth  of  12 
inches.  Replace  median  pavements 
with  grey  tone  interlocking  paving 
blocks. 
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POLICY  8 

Assure  a  unifonn  architectural  style, 
character  and  color  in  the  design  of 
street  lights  and  poles. 

POLICY  9 

Provide  attractive  street  furniture  at 
convenient  locations  and  intervals 
throughout  the  length  of  the  street. 

POLICY  10 

Cluster  newspaper  racks  at  specific 
comer  locations. 


POLICY  11 

Permit  general  advertising  signs,  busi- 
ness signs  and  other  identifying  signs. 
Permitted  signs  should  meet  the  follow- 
ing design  criteria. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  CIRCU- 
LATION 

OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  SAFE  AND  EFHCIENT 
MOVEMENT  AMONG  ALL  USERS 
ON  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 


POLICY  1 

Reduce  conflicts  between  transit  ve- 
hicles and  other  moving  and  parked 
vehicles.  Aggressively  enforce  no  park- 
ing regulations  in  bus  zones. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  clearly  visible  and  readable 
street  signs  and  bus  stop  signs  to  im- 
prove the  legibility  of  bus  stops  for 
riders  within  the  bus  and  forpedestriems. 
Such  signage,  however,  should  not 
overwhelm  the  design  of  the  landscape/ 
streetscape  system.  Provide  safe  and 
comfortable  waiting  areas  for  patrons 
by  using  well-directed  street  lighting 
and  bus  shelters. 


POLICY  3 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  extending 
the  Cahfomia  Street  Cable  Car  line  to 
the  Nihonmachi  Center  via  California 
Street,  Webster  or  Buchanan  Street  to 
Sutter  Street.  Pending  such  an  exten- 
sion, provide  a  safe,  comfortable  and 
attractive  terminus  to  the  line  at  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  Extension  of  the  cable 
car,  if  financially  feasible,  would  pro- 
vide more  efficient  use  of  the  Cable  Car 
line  as  a  transit  system  for  residents  as 
well  as  an  attractive  means  of  transport- 
ing visitors  to  special  places  of  interest. 

POLICY  4 

Investigate  the  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  creating  a  MUNI  Metro  line  along 
the  Van  Ness  Corridor  which  would 
coimect  with  a  proposed  hght  rail  line 
along  the  northeastern  waterfront. 

POLICY  5 

Whenever  feasible,  provide  access  to 
parking  from  minor  east-west  streets. 
Prohibit  new  parking  access  from  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  For  development  of  lots 
with  no  direct  access  to  an  east-west 
street,  allow  off-site  provision  of  re- 
quired parking  as  set  forth  in  Section 
159(c)  of  the  Planning  Code. 

P0UCY6 

Prohibit  any  new  drive-up  facilities. 
POLICY  7 

Investigate  feasibility  of  developing 
Gough  Street  from  Bay  Street  as  a  one 
way  couple  with  Franklin  Street. 

POLICY  8 

Require  residential  parking  at  a  ratio  of 
one  parking  space  per  dwelling  unit. 


POLICY  9 

Adopt  short-term  parking  rate  struc- 
tures for  existing  and  new  commercial 
parking  resources  to  discourage  com- 
muter parking  and  provide  visitor  — 
shopper  parking.  Make  accessory  park- 
ing spaces  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic for  use  as  short-term  day  or  evening 
parking  whenever  possible. 

POLICY  10 

Encourage  use  of  upper-story  auto  stor- 
age spaces  within  existing  auto  show- 
rooms along  Van  Ness  Avenue  as  com- 
mimity  parking  facilities  for  adjacent 
projects. 

POLICY  11 

Improve  the  efficient  and  free  flowing 
use  of  sidewalk  space  in  new  develop- 
ment. 


POLICY  12 

Orient  building  entrances  to  enhance 
pedestrian  circulation. 

POLICY  13 

Unify  the  design  of  trash  bins,  benches, 
news  racks,  street  lighting  fixtures, 
sidewalk  surface  treatment,  canopies, 
awnings  and  bus  shelters  throughout  the 
length  of  the  street. 

POLICY  14 

IDiscourage  access  to  freight  loading 
facilities  from  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLiaES 

PRESERVATION  OF  SIGNIFI- 

POLICY  2 

FOR  ClJlNol!*KVAIlUIN 

Allow  relaxation  of  the  residential  use 

requirements  and  of  parking  require- 

PR         V  ATTON    OF    HOT  ISTNO 

ments  for  buildings  designated  as  city 

RESOURCES 

PRESERVE  THE  FINE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL RESOURCES  OF  VAN  NESS 

landmarks. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

AVENUE 

POLICY  3 

CONSERVE  EXISTING  HOUSING 

RESOURCES. 

POLICY  1 

Avoid  demolition  or  inappropriate  al- 

Encourage the  retention  and  appropriate 
alteration  of  contributory  buildings. 

POUCYl 

teration  of  historically  and  architectur- 

ally significant  buildings. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  preservation  of  existing 

hou  sing  structures  unless  adequate  miti- 

Encourage architectural  integration  of 

gation  measures  are  initiated. 

new  structures  with  adjacent  significant 
and  contributory  buildings. 
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INTRODUCTION 
History 

In  1849,  William  Eddy  extended  the  50  Vara  land 
division  of  the  downtown  to  Laikin  Street,  replicating 
street  and  block  dimensions  created  by  earlier  surveys  of 
Jean  Vioget  and  Jaspe  O'Farrell.'  The  Western  Addi- 
tion, as  the  sand  dunes  and  chaparral  west  of  Larkin  were 
called,  was  subsequently  surveyed  by  several  private 
groups  before  the  city-sponsored  Van  Ness  Survey  was 
completed  in  the  mid-1850's.  Originally  known  as 
Marlette  Street,  the  centerpiece  of  this  extended  50  Vara 
survey  was  re-named  in  honor'  of  Mayor  James  Van 
Ness.  Situated  in  the  valley  between  Nob  and  Russian 
Hills  and  Pacific  Heights,  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  in- 
tended to  function  as  the  city's  central  north-south  spine. 


Consequendy,  the  survey  shaved  off  parts  of  the  blocks 
on  both  sides  of  Vjyi  Ness  to  create  a  125  foot  wide 
avenue.^ 

Despite  grand  hopes  for  the  new  Boulevard,  develop- 
ment of  properties  along  the  avenue  was  slow  and  the 
U.S  Coast  Survey  of  1869  indicated  only  scattered 
structures.  In  the  1860's  Van  Ness  began  at  Market 
Street  and  terminated  at  the  U.S.  military  reserve  at 
Black  Point.  Since  principal  growth  corridors  radiated 
out  firom  the  downtown,  it  was  a  long  time  before  cross- 
town  streets  such  as  Van  Ness  could  become  important 
arteries.  The  1884  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shows 
buildings  concentrated  along  intersecting  streets  with 
cable  car  lines  such  as  Fulton,  McAllister,  Ellis  and 


A  cellular  unit,  known  as  Vara,  provided  a  set  of  dimensions  which 
allowed  for  grid  expansion  throughout  the  South  of  Market  and  north- 
em  part  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  latter  area,  the  50  Vara  survey  con- 
sisted of  blocks  measuring  412'6"  by  275',  or  six  50  Vara  squares 
whose  sides  measured  1 37'6".  Street  widths  were  commonly  25  Vara, 
or  68 '9",  although  this  varied  considerably. 


The  creation  of  a  1 25'  wide  boulevard  out  of  a  68  '9"  street  necessi- 
tated shaving  off  parts  of  the  blocks  on  either  side  of  Van  Ness.  Thus, 
28  '9"  was  taken  from  the  block  extending  to  Polk  Street  and  27  '9"  was 
garnered  from  the  western  block  extending  to  Franklin  Street  The 
choice  of  1 25  feet  for  Van  Ness  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  widths 
of  major  streets  in  eastern  cities,  such  as  Broadway  in  New  York  and 
Market  Street  in  Philadelphia. 
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Geary.  Throughout  this  period.  Polk  Street,  rather  than 
Van  Ness,  functioned  as  the  principal  commercial  street 
of  the  mid-city,  serving  people  living  on  Nob  and 
Russian  Hills.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  width  of  Van 
Ness — like  that  of  Market  Street — discouraged  its  use 
as  a  shopping  street. 

Thus,  as  opposed  to  the  heterogeneous  development  of 
the  avenue  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  nineteenth 
century  land  pattern  primarily  consisted  of  wooden 
dwelling  units.  While  lower  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  soon 
occupied  by  dense  working  class  housing,  the  middle 
and  upper  reaches  of  the  avenue  became  characterized 
by  wealthy  residences.  Italianate  homes  were  con- 
structed during  the  1870's  and  1880's,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  large  Queen  Anne  residences  in  the  1890's. 
Prominent  families  who  owned  homes  on  Van  Ness 
included  the  Spreckels,  Crockers  and  Gianninis.  Aside 
from  residences,  the  only  large  buildings  shown  on  the 
1899-1905  Sanborn  Maps  were  the  Mechanics  Library, 
Concordia  Club,  St.  Lukes  Episcopal  Church,  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  St.  Dunston's  Hotel.  Livery 
stables,  small  industries,  a  school  and  other  miscellane- 
ous uses  were  located  side  streets. 

Industrialization  of  RinconHill — causedby  the  Second 
Street  Cut  of  1869  —  and  shortage  of  available  land  on 
Nob  HUl  encouraged  the  development  of  a  new  high- 


income  neighborhood,  and  Van  Ness  Avenue  became  a 
logical  choice  largely  stimulated  by  proximity  to  down- 
town, availability  of  undeveloped  parcels,  and  access  to 
cable  car  lines.  Furthermore,  in  the  mid- 1 870 's  a  row  of 
Eucalyptus  trees  was  planted  along  each  side  of  the 
avenue,  contributing  to  its  paik-Uke  ambience.  For 
similar  reasons,  large  houses  were  also  constructed 
during  the  same  period  on  Franklin  Street,  a  block  to  the 
west. 

Van  Ness  Avenue's  basic  land  use  pattern  continued 
until  1906.  The  earthquake  and  fire  of  that  year  de- 
stroyed most  of  San  Francisco  and  would  likely  have 
gone  on  to  bum  Pacific  Heights  had  it  not  been  for  the 
great  width  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  a  natural  fire  break. 
During  the  first  day  of  the  fire  soldiers  had  attempted  fire 
breaks  further  east  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  all  of  which 
proved  unsuccessful.  They  tried  again  at  Van  Ness  on 
the  second  day,  dynamiting  every  building  on  its  east 
side  south  of  Filbert  Street,  containing  most  of  the  fire 
and  saving  the  Western  Addition:  the  area  between 
Sutter  and  Washington  Streets  was  not  contained  until 
Franklin  Street,  and  the  area  south  of  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  was  not  contained  until  Octavia  Street. 

Immediately  after  the  fire,  burned  out  businesses  fi"om 
the  downtown  moved  to  either  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Fillmore  Street.  Surviving  mansions  on  the  west  side  of 
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Van  Ness  were  converted  into  stores,  and  temporary 
commercial  buildings  were  quickly  constructed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street.  The  city's  major  department  stores 
— City  of  Paris,  the  White  House,  and  the  Emporium  — 
all  located  here,  as  did  the  Bank  of  California  and  the 
Anglo  California  Bank 

By  1909,  however,  the  rejuvenation  of  the  downtown 
district  led  to  the  exodus  of  businesses  from  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  the  second  transformation  of  the  avenue 's  land 
use  pattern  in  less  than  three  years.  Far  from  returning 
to  its  earlier  history  as  a  residential  boulevard,  develop- 
ment along  the  lower  and  middle  sections  of  Van  Ness 
consisted  of  residential,  commercial,  industrial  as  well 
as  institutional  uses.  The  191 1  Sanborn  Map  illustrates 
the  heterogeneous  uses  —  including  auto  body,  wagon 
and  bicycle  repair  shops  —  as  well  as  numerous  unde- 
veloped sites.  A  National  Guard  Armory  was  located  at 
the  southeast  comer  of  California  Street  while  clubs  and 
hotels  were  scattered  along  the  mid  section  of  the 
avenue. 

In  contrast  to  these  areas,  the  upper  section  of  Van  Ness, 
north  of  Jackson  Street,  retained  its  residential  charac- 
ter. In  addition  to  several  surviving  nineteenth  century 
mansions,  private  homes  and  large  apartment  buildings 
in  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles  were  constructed 
following  the  1906disaster.  After  1915  and  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  residences  were  constructed  along 
Van  Ness  north  of  Francisco  Street. 


Van  Ness  Avenue  north  from  Hayes  street.  October  18,  1906. 


By  the  1920's  —  aside  from  several  large  apartment 
buildings  —  automobile  —  oriented  businesses 
emerged  as  the  most  common  use  between  Civic  Center 
and  Jackson  Street.  Earlier,  between  1904  and  1908 
many  small  auto  showrooms  and  garages  were  built 
along  Golden  Gate  Avenue  between  Hyde  and  Van 
Ness,  and  after  1910several  small  showrooms  andrepair 
garages  located  on  Van  Ness  itself.  The  growing 
automobile  industry  soon  demanded  more  grandiose 
buildings,  and  by  1911  prominent  architects  such  as 
McDonald  and  Applegarth,  Willis  Polk  and  Bernard 
Maybeck  began  designing  automobile  showrooms. 

After  the  Second  World  War,  the  designation  of  Van 
Ness  as  U.S.  Highway  101  led  to  the  use  of  the  avenue 
as  a  primary  vehicular  thoroughfare  and  the  concurrent 
re-orientation  of  businesses  towards  citywide  and  re- 
gional markets.  Movie  theaters  and  restaurants  opened 
up  alongside  automobile  showrooms.  Since  the  late 
1970's,  automobile-  oriented  businesses  have  declined 
as  some  auto  showrooms  relocated  to  other  areas  within 
the  city.  Former  auto  showrooms  have  been  converted 
to  restaurants  and  offices,  and  some  have  been  demol- 
ished for  new  mixed  use  residential  developments. 
Given  the  relocation  of  the  auto  showroom  businesses 
and  ancillary  auto  service  andparts  businesses ,  a  number 
of  properties  will  likely  be  available  for  new  develop- 
ment or  adaptive  re-use  in  the  near  future. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
FOR  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

LAND  USE 

SUB  AREA  1:  Redwood  to  Broadway 
OBJECTIVE  1 

CONTINUE  EXISTING  COMMERCIAL  USE  OF 
THE  AVENUE  AND  ADD  A  SIGNIFICANT  IN- 
CREMENT OF  NEW  HOUSING. 

Although  there  are  1 8  buildings  containing  980 dwelling 
units  in  this  subarea  most  of  the  buildings  are  in  non- 
residential use. 

This  section  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  one  of  the  few  areas 
in  the  city  where  new  housing  can  be  accommodated 
with  minimal  impacts  on  existing  residential  neighbor- 
hoods and  public  services. 

Some  of  the  features  that  make  the  area  attractive  for 
medium  density  mixed  use  development  with  high 
density  housing  are  as  follows: 

•  This  16  block  strip  along  Van  Ness  Avenue  main- 
tains a  "central  place"  location  and  identity.  The 
area  is  close  to  the  city's  major  employment  center, 
is  well-served  by  transit,  has  well  developed  infra- 
structure (roadway,  water,  sewer  and  other  pubUc 
services),  wide  roadway  (93+  feet)  and  sidewalks 
(16+  feet),  has  continuous  commercial  frontage  and 
numerous  attractive,  architecturally  outstanding 
buildings. 

•  There  are  a  number  of  large  parcels  which  are 
substantially  under-developed. 

•  A  height  limitation  of  between  80  and  1 30  ft.  would 
allow  sufficient  development  to  make  feasible  over 
time  the  construction  of  housing  on  under  used 
parcels. 

•  The  minor  streets  which  bisect  most  of  the  blocks 
within  this  subarea  facilitate  access  to  and  from  new 
developments  with  minimal  affects  on  major  east- 
west  thoroughfares  or  on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  ' 

Development  of  a  number  of  medium  density,  mixed- 
use  projects  with  continued  non-residential  use  of  non- 
residential buildings  would  faciUtate  the  transformation 
of  Van  Ness  Avenue  into  an  atttactive  mixed  use  boule- 
vard. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  development  of  high  density  housing 
above  a  podium  6f  commercial  uses  in  new  con- 
struction or  substantial  expansion  of  existing 
buildings. 

Construction  of  new  mixed  use  buildings  along  the 
Avenue  on  those  relatively  few  sites  on  which  new 
buildings  are  likely  to  be  built  in  the  foreseeable  future 
would  both  accommodate  the  need  for  housing  and 
respect  the  commercial  heritage  of  the  Avenue.  Subarea 
1  (Redwood  Alley  to  Broadway)  should  feature  high 
density  residential  development  with  commercial  space 
to  occupy  the  base  of  the  building.  This  commercial 
space  should  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  busy  street 
and  the  residential  levels  above. 

To  induce  the  construction  of  housing,  Unk  the  amount 
of  non-residential  space  allowed  should  be  linked  to  the 
amount  of  residential  space  provided.  The  provision  of 
the  required  residential  space  could  occur  on-site  or  on 
a  separate  site  located  within  the  Van  Ness  Plan  area. 

POLICY  2 

Allow  existing  structures  to  remain  in  non-resi- 
dential use. 

In  order  to  continue  the  active  commercial  use  of  the 
avenue,  existing  non-residential  buildings  should  be 
permitted  to  contain  any  use  —  residential  or  non- 
residential —  allowed  in  the  district.  These  buildings 
should  also  be  allowed  to  be  expanded  somewhat  with- 
out triggering  the  housing  requirement. 

Non-residential  development  of  narrow  lots  that  do  not 
also  abut  a  side  street  should  also  be  allowed  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  providing  residential  parking  on  those 
properties. 

POLICY  3 

Allow  residential  densities  to  be  established  by 
building  volume  rather  than  lot  size. 

The  number  of  units  provided  within  individual  projects 
would  depend  on  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  building,  the 
amount  of  commercial  space  provided  under  the  mini- 
mum housing-to-commercial  ratio,  the  amount  of  on- 
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site  paiking  provided  and  the  size  of  the  units.  Minimum 
unit  size  would  be  established  as  part  of  the  Conditional 
Use  review  process. 

POLICY  4 

Maximize  the  number  of  housing  units. 

An  overall  mix  of  unit  sizes  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  is 
desirable  to  encourage  a  diverse  and  mixed  range  of 
occupants.  However,  the  emphasis  should  be  on  a  larger 
number  of  medium  sized  units  (1  and  2  bedroom)  rather 
than  a  smaller  number  of  large  size  units  because  Van 
Ness  Avenue  is  not  anticipated  to  be  a  preferred  area  for 
family  housing .  It  is  therefore  more  desirable  to  achieve 
greater  affordabihty  for  the  smaller  units  by  building  at 
a  high  density.  Construction  of  rental  housing  is  encour- 
aged. 

POLICY  5 

Employ  various  techniques  to  provide  more  af- 
fordable housing. 

The  Plan  allows  broad  design  flexibility  as  to  unit  size, 
allowing  the  creation  of  small,  compact  units  as  a  means 
of  lowering  unit  cost  if  there  is  a  market  demand  for  such 
units.  A  number  of  design  measures  and  marketing 
strategies  such  as  "street-facing"  or  "no  view"  units  and 
units  with  quahty  building  materials  yet  lower  cost 
appliances  and  carpeting  can  reduce  unit  costs  and 
prices. 

SUBAREA  2:  Broadway  To  Bay  Street 
OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  THE  SCALE,  CHARACTER  AND 
DENSITY  OF  THIS  PREDOMINATELY  RESI- 
DENTIAL NEIGHBORHOOD. 


POLICY  1 

Infill  with  carefully  designed,  medium  density 
new  housing. 

New  development  in  this  area  should  be  restricted  to 
residential  use  with  neighborhood-serving  retail  use 
allowed  at  the  ground  floor.  This  would  involve  reclas- 


sifying properties  from  to  medium  density  residential 
with  ground  floor  retail  use. 

Existing  small  scale  commercial  uses  above  the  ground 
floor  should  be  permitted  to  remain  as  non-conforming 
uses  for  the  life  of  the  building.  Existing  ground  floor 
residential  space  could  be  converted  to  small-scale  retail 
use  provided  that  upper  level  residential  space  and  its 
required  accessory  uses  (e.g.  paiking,  open  space,  rear 
yard,  access  ways,  other  mechanical  features)  were  not 
adversely  affected  by  such  conversion. 


SUBAREA  3:  Bay  Street  To  The  Municipal 
Pier 

OBJECTIVES 

TRANSFORM  THE  AREA  INTO  AN  ATTRAC- 
TIVE GATEWAY  TO  THE  RESIDENTIAL 
BOULEVARD  AND  A  TRANSmON  FROM 
FISHERMAN'S  WHARF  AND  THE  GOLDEN 
GATE  NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA. 


POLICY  1 

Create  a  tree-lined  and  landscaped  median  strip 
within  the  Van  Ness  street  space  and  plant  rows 
of  trees  in  the  sidewalk  space. 

This  greenspace  element,  which  would  realign  some 
existing  parking  spaces,  should  be  designed  to  "an- 
nounce" the  area's  attractive  shoreline  open  space  re- 
sources and  visually  direct  the  visitor  to  them. 

POLICY  2 

Support  National  Park  Service  plans  for  im- 
provements of  the  area  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(GGNRA)  boundaries. 

The  GGNRA  General  Management  Plan  calls  for  the 
following  improvements: 

"All  of  the  Van  Ness  Avenue  (asphalt  paving)  inside  the 
park  boundary  will  be  removed  and  replaced  with  land- 
scaping. The  Sea  Scout  clubhouse  and  maintenance 
docks  will  also  be  removed.  The  Sea  Scouts '  boats  will 
be  moved  to  the  east  side  of  the  lagoon,  and  their 
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programs  and  meetings  will  be  heldin  the  aquatic  center. 
The  food  concession  at  the  foot  of  Van  Ness  will  receive 
a  good  sprucing-up.  The  Municipal  Pier  will  also  get  a 
substantial  cleanup  and  minor  improvements  such  as 
fish-  cleaning  stations  and  restrooms.  (It  may  also 
require  structural  renovation).  Night  lighting  through- 
out the  area  will  be  upgraded." 


VAN  NESS  CORRIDOR 
OBJECTIVE  4 

PERMIT  DENSITIES  AND  LAND  USES  THAT 
ARE  COMPATIBLE  WITH  EXISTING  LAND 
USES  AND  PROPOSED  RESIDENTIAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  AVENUE. 

POLICY  1 

Adopt  zoning  controls  that  conform  to  the  Van 
Ness  Avenue  generalized  Land  Use  and  Density 
Plan. 


URBAN  DESIGN 


COMMUNmr  BUSINESS 
4.1 :  1  PAR 


B*T  It. 


KBSmENTlAl. 

GROUND  FLOOR  RETAIL 


I  NONREStOENIIAL  FAR 

1  UNrr/4ao  sq.ft. 


MDCED  USE 
-RBStOENTIAL. 

NONRESmENTlAL 
4.S  :  1  FAR 


MDCED  USE 
-RESIDENTIAL, 

NONRESIDENTIAL 
7.1  :  I  FAR 


OBJECTIVE  5 


Map  1 

GENERALIZED  LAND  USE 
AND  DENSITY  PLAN 

(FAR  applies  to  residential  and  nonresidential  uses) 


ENCOURAGE  DEVELOPMENT  WHICH  REIN- 
FORCES TOPOGRAPHY  AND  URBAN  PAT- 
TERN, AND  DEFINES  AND  GIVES  VARIETY  TO 
THE  AVENUE. 

Topography  and  Street  Pattern 

Van  Ness  Avenue  is  the  central  north-south  spine  and 
one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the  City.  Bounded  by  Civic 
Center  and  the  Bay  and  characterized  by  excellent 
views,  the  Avenue  defines  and  links  many  adjacent 
neighborhoods.  In  connecting  Market  Street  to  the  Bay, 
Van  Ness  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  inner  city  and 
separates  the  Nob  and  Russian  Hill  neighborhoods  from 
Pacific  Heights.  The  Avenue  also  provides  access 
between  a  number  of  focal  points,  including  landmark 
buildings,  cultural  centers,  important  view  corridors  and 
the  Bay.  The  juxtaposition  on  the  Avenue  of  large 
monumental  structures  with  fine-grain  urban  fabric  to 
the  east  creates  an  exciting  contrast  within  the  ci- 
tyscape. 


POLICY  1 

Establish  height  controls  to  emphasize  topogra- 
phy and  adequately  frame  the  great  width  of  the 
Avenue. 

Existing  height  limits  on  the  Avenue  range  from  40  feet 
at  the  northern  end  to  1 30  feet  in  the  central  portion.  This 
height  differentiation  responds  to  topographic  condi- 
tions as  well  as  land  use  patterns,  maintaining  distinc- 
tions between  areas  of  different  character.  For  example, 
height  districts  are  gradually  tapered  from  130  feet 
around  the  hilltop  at  Washington  Street  to  80  feet  at 
Pacific  Avenue  and  further  to  65  and  40  feet  towards  the 
Bay  shoreline.  Although  the  majority  of  existing  height 
controls  are  adequate  to  define  both  the  overall  topogra- 
phy as  well  as  the  great  width  of  the  Avenue,  the  height 
hmit  between  CaUfomia  and  Pacific  Streets  should  be 
lowered  from  the  existing  130/105-ft.  level  to  80  ft.  in 
order  to  faciUtate  the  transition  between  the  greater 
building  heights  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Avenue 
and  the  mostly  low -rise  residential  development  north  of 
Broadway.  Development  to  maximum  height  should  be 
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closely  monitored  to  avoid  blocking  views  between  the 
high  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  Avenue.  Good  propor- 
tion between  the  size  of  a  street  and  that  of  its  buildings 
is  important  for  streets  to  be  interesting  and  pleasant 
places.  The  proposed  height  limits,  combined  with  the 
Van  Ness  Plan's  proposed  bulk  controls,  encourage 
definition  of  the  93-foot  wide  Avenue. 


POLICY  2 

Encourage  a  regular  street  wall  and  harmonious 
building  forms  along  the  Avenue. 

New  development  should  create  a  coherent  street  wall 
along  the  Avenue  through  property  line  development  at 
approximately  the  same  height.  Since  block  face  widths 
are  constant,  a  regularized  street  wall  encourages  build- 
ings of  similar  scale  and  massing.  Nevertheless,  some 
variety  of  height  is  inevitable  and  desirable  due  to  the 
need  to  highlight  buildings  of  historical  and  architec- 
tural significance. 

The  following  controls  are  proposed  for  the  various  bulk 
districts  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map: 


Beach  st. 


Setbacks 
POLICY  3 

Continue  the  street  wall  heights  as  defined  by 
existing  significant  buildings  and  promote  an 
adequate  enclosure  of  the  Avenue. 

New  construction  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  can  occur  in  two 
basic  situations.  In  some  cases,  the  development  will 
take  place  between  or  adjacent  to  architecturally  signifi- 
cant buildings.  In  this  instance,  continuity  of  design  and 
scale  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  of  major  impor- 
tance. In  other  cases,  new  development  will  take  place 
in  a  more  isolated  design  context;  for  example,  between 
two  existing  two-story,  non-descript  commercial  struc- 
tures. In  this  instance,  the  overall  continuity  of  scale 
along  the  Avenue  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
design  character  of  adjacent  buildings.  Setbacks  of  up 
to  20  feet  in  depth  should  be  considered  for  all  new 
development  above  40  feet  in  height  and  should  be 
required  whenever  necessary  to  continue  existing  sig- 
nificant street  wall  heights  and  to  define  an  adequate 
enclosure  of  the  Avenue.  Setbacks  can  also  serve  to 
buffer  the  upper-level  residential  units  from  street-level 
noise. 


POLICY  4 

Preserve  existing  view  corridors. 

In  addition  to  the  setback  along  the  Van  Ness  Avenue 
frontage,  a  setback  approximately  fifteen  feet  deep 
should  be  provided  at  an  appropriate  height  along  Cali- 
fornia, Pine,  Sacramento,  Qay  and  Washington  Streets 
when  necessary  to  preserve  view  corridors.  The  recom- 
mendedsetbacks  on  the  east- west  streets  could  be  varied 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  through  the  Conditional  Use 
review  process,  as  individual  buildings  undertake  mass- 
ing studies  to  determine  an  appropriate  building  form 
and  setback  which  would  preserve  these  sigtiificant  view 
corridors. 


HEIGHT  AND  BULK  DISTRICTS 

Map  2 
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Rear  Yards 
POLICY  5 

Encourage  full  lot  development  resulting  in  a 
maximum  number  of  dwelling  units. 

Modifications  of  the  rear  yard  requirement  should  be 
allowed  if  a  comparable  amount  of  usable  open  space  is 
provided  elsewhere  within  the  development,  if  any 
interior  block  open  space  formed  by  the  rear  yards  of 
abutting  properties  is  not  adversely  affected,  and  if 
adequate  Ught  and  air  to  all  dwelling  units  is  maintained 

Minimum  Distance  Between  Towers 
POLICY  6 

Encourage  separation  of  towers  for  buildings  in- 
volving more  than  one  tower. 

In  a  project  involving  more  than  one  tower,  the  towers 
should  be  separated  so  they  are  viewed  as  separate 
structures,  thereby  reducing  their  apparent  bulk.  When 
towers  lack  adequate  physical  separation  and  differen- 
tiation of  building  materials,  texture  coloration  or  mass- 
ing, they  can  be  perceived  as  a  single  structure  and  the 
purpose  of  the  bulk  requirements  is  defeated.  In  addi- 
tion, building  separation  allows  greater  Ught  and  air 
exposure  to  individual  housing  units  and  commercial 
spaces. 


Eatt/Weit  Street 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

ENCOURAGE  DISTINGUISHED  ARCHITEC- 
TURE WHOSE  SCALE,  COMPOSITION  AND 
DETAILING  ENHANCES  THE  OVERALL  DE- 
SIGN STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AVENUE  AND 
RELATES  TO  HUMAN  SCALE. 


Building  Form  and  Design 

Architecturally  significant  structures  along  Van  Ness 
Avenue  impart  a  sense  of  visual  unity,  although  they  are 
characterized  by  a  great  stylistic  variety.  In  contrast, 
undifferentiated  buildings  can  be  overwhelming,  creat- 
ing an  inhospitable  pedestrian  environment.  Differen- 
tiation of  building  sections  —  including  setting  off  a 
building  base  from  shaft  and  tower  —  creates  a  human 
scale  at  street  level. 


POLICY  1 

Design  exterior  facades  which  complement  and 
enhance  significant  works  of  architecture  along 
the  Avenue. 

Architectural  styles  along  the  Avenue  include  Roman- 
esque, Gothic,  Spanish  Colonial,  Renaissance/  Ba- 
roque, Beaux  Arts  Classical,  and  Modem.  Such  archi- 
tectural variety  precludes  the  predominance  of  any  one 
style,  even  though  the  Beaux  Arts  is  clearly  dominant  in 
Civic  Center.  While  design  in  a  historical  style  is  neither 
encouraged  nor  discouraged,  the  eclectic  styles  of  sig- 
nificant buildings  provide  a  rich  architectural  vocabu- 
lary. 

POLICY  2 

Create  varied  rhythms  in  developments  on  large 
lots  by  inserting  vertical  piers/columns,  or 
changes  in  fenestration  and  materials  to  articu- 
late what  otherwise  would  be  an  undifferenti- 
ated facade  plane. 

The  50  Vara  block  subdivision  along  Van  Ness  Avenue 
results  in  north-south  block  lengths  of  275  feet.  On 
blocks  bisected  by  alleys  the  length  is  commonly  120 
feet.  Excessive  horizontal  width  without  reoccurring 
vertical  elements  leads  to  a  repetitive  rhythm  difficult  to 
comprehend. 
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POLICY  3 

Incorporate  setbacks  and/or  stepping  down  of 
building  form  on  new  developments  —  and 
major  renovations  when  necessary — to  increase 
sun  exposure  on  sidewalks. 

Design  features  such  as  setbacks  and  windbreaks  on  new 
developments  and  renovations  can  help  to  provide  a 
pleasant  environment  on  both  rooftops,  sidewalks, 
courtyards  and  nearby  open  spaces. 

POLICY  4 

Differentiate  bases  of  buildings  and  incorporate 
detail  at  ground  level  through  variety  in  materi- 
als, color,  texture  and  architectural  projections. 
Provide  windows  with  clear  glass  throughout 
the  building. 

Definedbases  on  tall  buildings  provide  opportunities  for 
active  ground  floor  uses,  ornament  and  art,  colonnades, 
arcades  and  other  innovative  schemes.  Clear  glass 
facilitates  visual  contact  between  the  building  and  the 
outside  and  is  especially  important  at  the  ground  level. 
A  belt  course  or  cornice,  change  in  materials,  or  other 
architectural  treatment  should  be  required  at  the  40  to  60 
foot  height  along  Austin,  Hemlock  and  Fern  Streets  for 
properties  with  frontage  along  those  minor  streets. 

POLICY  5 

Prohibit  bridges  over  streets  or  other  public 
right-of-ways. 


Pedestrian  bridges  block  views,  shadow  streets  and  other 
open  spaces  and  obstruct  skyline  elements  while  only 
marginally  improving  private  pedestrian  circulation 
between  buildings.  Safe  and  convenient  pedestrian 
circulation  at  grade  is  preferred. 


RESIDENTIAL  LIVABILITY 
OBJECTIVE? 

PROVIDE  SAFE  AND  ATTRACTIVE  ENVI- 
RONMENTS WITHIN  EACH  MIXED  USE 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Safety,  Security  and  Privacy 
POLICY  1 

Ensure  safety,  security  and  privacy  within  new 
residential  developments  while  encouraging  ef- 
ficient use  of  common  open  space  areas. 

Common  areas  associated  with  the  residential  portion  of 
a  mixed  use  development  should  be  designed  to  prevent 
intrusion  by  commercial  space  users  and  the  general 
public.  Whenever  possible,  residential  parking  areas 
should  be  physically  separated  from  public  parking 
areas  and  should  provide  safe  and  secure  passageway  to 
residential  elevators  and  walkways.  Handicapped  park- 
ing areas  should  be  placed  close  to  elevators  and  should 
be  free  of  potential  vehicle  movement  conflicts. 
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Sun,  Shade  and  Wind  Protection 
POLICY  2 

Provide  wind  protection  and  sun  exposure  to 
private  and  common  open  space  areas. 


Open  Space/Greenspace 
POLICY  3 

Generally  maintain  existing  open  space  require- 
ments for  residential  use.  Allow  common  open 
space  requirements  to  be  met  by  a  variety  of 
recreation  and  open  space  features. 

The  requirement  of  36  square  feet  of  open  space  for  each 
dwelling  unit  should  continue  to  apply.  Development  of 
common  usable  open  space  could  substitute  for  private 
open  space  at  a  ratio  of  1 . 33  to  1  provided  that  this  space 
would  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  project  residents. 
Common  open  space  should  include  such  uses  as  multi- 
purpose rooms  to  be  used  for  exercise  rooms,  solaria, 
recreational  facilities,  green  spaces  and  open  space  play 
areas. 


Noise 
POLICY  4 

Design  mixed  use  developments  to  create  a  quiet 
residential  environment  with  a  variety  of  inti- 
mate, personal  spaces  well  insulated  from  the 
intrusion  of  noises  from  street  or  commercial 
activities. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  sound  coming 
from  Van  Ness  Avenue  can  be  reduced  to  create  an 
acceptable  acoustic  environment  for  dwellings.  Set- 
backs provided  above  the  commercial  street  wall  can 
serve  as  a  sound  barrier  for  those  units  behind  the 
setback.  In  addition,  noise  control  for  interior  spaces  can 
be  provided  through  sound-rated  windows.  Other  sound 
attenuation  measures  such  as  deep  balconies  and  solid 
balcony  rails  may  also  be  necessary.  Bedrooms  or  whole 
units  can  be  insulated  from  noise  by  solaria  which 
provide  not  only  sound  insulation  but  also  usable  garden 
space,  and,  on  the  south,  solar  heating.  To  encourage 
their  use,  solaria  should  be  counted  as  required  private, 
usable  open  space  if  they  are  designed  so  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  window  area  can  be  opened  to  the  air. 


O  TREES 

GROUND  COVER  IN  MEDIAN 
®    BUS  BULB  LOCATION 
*    NEWSRACK  LOCATION 

LANDSCAPE  PLAN 
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STREETSCAPE 

OBJECTIVE  8 

CREATE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  STREET  AND  SIDE- 
WALK SPACE  WfflCH  CONTRIBUTES  TO  THE 
TRANSFORMATION  OF  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
INTO  A  RESIDENTIAL  BOULEVARD. 

Plantings 

POLICY  1 

Require  sponsors  of  major  renovation  or  new 
development  projects  to  improve  and  maintain 
the  sidewalk  space  abutting  their  properties 
according  to  the  guidelines  contained  in  this 
Plan. 

Sidewalk  vaults  or  sub-sidewalk  basements  should  not 
be  permitted  in  new  developments.  Where  there  are 
existing  sidewalk  vaults  or  sub-sidewalk  basements, 
project  sponsors  should  be  required  to  install  or  pay  for 
the  installation  of  subsurface  footings,  supports  or  foun- 
dations as  may  be  required  for  future  pubUc  improve- 
ments such  as  street  trees,  lights,  trolley  wire  poles, 
signs,  benches,  transit  shelters,  etc.  within  the  vault  or 
sidewalk  basement  area. 


POLICY  2 

Where  there  are  no  trees,  plant  trees  within  the 
sidewalk  space  and  the  median  strip.  Maintain 
existing  healthy  trees  and  replace  unhealthy 
ones. 

Trees  shouldbe  planted  on  centertwo  feet  from  the  curb, 
an  average  of  20  foot  spacing  along  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
At  major  intersections,  the  trees  might  be  grouped. 
Trees  should  be  planted  within  the  sidewalk  or  median 
space  andshould  be  at  least  four-inch  caliper,  lOfeettall, 
have  good  taper,  and  be  free  of  disease  and  pests. 

Appropriate  trees  for  planting  in  the  median  strip  include 
Eucalyptus  calophylla  v.  'Hawkeye',  Eucalyptus  rudis 
(Desert  Gum),  and  Eucalyptus  polyanthemus  (Silver 
Dollar  Gum).  Appropriate  sidewalk  canopy  trees  in- 
clude two  Lindens,  Tilia  cordata,  and  Tilia  tomentosa, 
and  Platanus  acerifolia.  Sycamore. 


POLICY  3 

Provide  street  trees  with  tree  grates  that  have  re- 
movable sections  to  adequately  accommodate 
tree  growth. 

The  design  of  the  tree  grates  should  be  uniform  throu  gh- 
out  the  length  of  the  street. 

POLICY  4 

Incorporate  low-growing  ground  cover  around 
the  tree  plantings  within  the  median  strip. 

Shrubs  or  hedges  growing  to  a  maximum  height  of  three 
feet  should  be  planted  in  addition  to  or  in  Ueu  of  ground 
cover  within  the  median  strip.  Ground  cover  species 
could  include  Agapanthus  africanus  (Lily  of  the  Nile), 
Dwarf  Lily  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  colorftil  Gazania, 
consistent  with  other  plantings  in  the  median  along  Van 
Ness. 


Sidewalk  Treatment 
POLICY  5 

Maintain  existing  sidewalk  widths. 
POLICY  6 

Incorporate  uniform  sidewalk  paving  material, 
color,  pattern  and  texture  throughout  the  length 
of  the  Avenue. 

Sidewalk  and  median  strip  paving  materials  should  be 
concrete,  light  grey-tone  in  color,  with  a  plain,  brushed 
surface  texture,  except  for  a  daricer  grey  12-inch 
curbside  trim  which  should  add  a  richness  in  color  and 
texture  to  the  Avenue. 


POLICY  7 

Trim  sidewalk  curbs  with  hydraulically 
pressed,  pre-cut  four-inch  square  stone  paving 
blocks  to  a  horizontal  depth  of  12  inches.  Re- 
place median  pavements  with  grey  tone  inter- 
locking paving  blocks. 

The  stone  pavers  shouldbe  of  a  complementary  medium 
grey-tonecolor(e.g.,HanoverPrestPavingR.D.No.  4). 
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Street  Lighting 
POLICY  8 


sidewalk.  Benches  should  be  attached  to  the  ground  and 
located  between  the  trees  along  the  tree  line  of  the 
sidewalk  adjacent  to  bus  stops. 


Assure  a  uniform  architectural  style,  character 
and  color  in  the  design  of  street  lights  and  poles. 

Painting  all  the  lightpoles  along  VanNess  Avenue  ablue 
and  gold  color  scheme ,  similar  to  that  of  the  Civic  Center 
Ught  poles,  would  contribute  to  this  special  identity. 


POLICY  10 

Cluster  newspaper  racks  at  specific  corner  loca- 
tions. 

News  racks  should  be  fixed  to  the  ground  and  not 
attached  to  utility  poles,  or  other  street  furniture;  racks 
should  not,  as  a  clustered  group,  exceed  six  feet  in 
length;  and  should  provide  an  adequate  visual  clear  zone 
at  intersections  for  motorists'  turning  movements  and 
adequate  space  within  the  sidewalk  for  free  flow  pedes- 
trian circulation. 

Newspaper  racks  should  be  clustered  only  at  the  inter- 
sections in  the  sidewalk  space  at  the  following  locations 
along  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  would  not  be  allowed 
elsewhere. 


WESTSIDE 

South  of  Geary 
North  of  Pine 
South  of  Jackson 
North  of  Union 


EASTSIDE 

North  of  McAllister 
North  of  Golden  Gate 
South  of  Geary 
North  of  Sutter 
South  of  Vallejo 


If  feasible,  existing  street  light  poles  should  be  main- 
tained and  enhanced  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  special 
identity  of  the  Avenue.  The  angle  and  color  of  illumi- 
nation on  existing  and  new  street  lights  should  be 
designed  to  minimize  glare  to  nearby  residential  uses. 

Lighting  should  not  damage  adjacent  landscape  plant- 
ings and  should  provide  safe  and  attractive  lighting  for 
pedestrians. 


Street  Furniture 
POLICY  9 

Provide  attractive  street  furniture  at  convenient 
locations  and  intervals  throughout  the  length  of 
the  streetl 

New  bus  shelters  or  replacement  shelters  should  be 
placed  between  the  trees  along  the  tree  line  of  the 


Signs 

POLICY  11 

Permit  general  advertising  signs,  business  signs 
and  other  identifying  signs.  Permitted  signs 
should  meet  the  following  design  criteria. 

a)  Signs  should  not  feature  any  flashing,  blinking, 
fluctuating  or  otherwise  animated  Ught.  Likewise, 
signs  should  not  feature  any  moving  parts. 

b)  Wall  signs  shall  not  be  less  than  1 0  feet  above  grade 
and  should  not  be  higher  than  45  feet  above  grade 
and  should  not  be  higher  than  the  lowest  residential 
window  sill. 
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c)  Projecting  signs  and  general  advertisiDg  signs 
should  not  be  higher  than  36  feet.  Projecting  signs 
shall  in  no  case  project  more  than  4  feet  over  the 
sidewalk. 

d)  General  advertisement  signs  should  conform  to 
State  Outdoor  Advertisement  regulations  requiring 
that  no  advertising  display  shall  be  placed  vvithin 
100  feet  from  another  advertising  display. 

e)  Signs  should  not  be  placed  in  front  of  windows. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND 
CIRCULATION 

OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVroE  SAFE  AND  EFFICIENT  MOVEMENT 
AMONG  ALL  USERS  ON  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

The  Van  Ness  Avenue  right  of  way  performs  many 
functions.  It  is  a  primary  state  highway  carrying  heavy 
auto  and  truck  traffic.  Two  Municipal  Railway  routes — 
the  47  and  42  lines  —  travel  most  of  its  length  as  do 
Golden  Gate  transit  buses.  Appropriate  measures  are 
required  to  make  certain  this  traffic  flows  smoothly. 
Measures  must  also  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  sidewalk 
remains  pleasant  for  the  pedestrian  and  that  the  street 
wiU  be  as  attractive  a  "front  yard"  for  Van  Ness  Avenue 
residents  as  possible. 

Transit  Service 
POLICY  1 

Reduce  conflicts  between  transit  vehicles  and 
other  moving  and  parked  vehicles.  Aggressively 
enforce  no  parking  regulations  in  bus  zones. 

POLICY  2 

Provide  clearly  visible  and  readable  street  signs 
and  bus  stop  signs  to  improve  the  legibility  of  bus 
stops  for  riders  within  the  bus  and  for  pedestri- 
ans. Such  signage,  however,  should  not  over- 
whelm the  design  of  the  landscape/streetscape 
system.  Provide  safe  and  comfortable  waiting 
areas  for  patrons  by  using  well-directed  street 
lighting  and  bus  shelters. 


POLICY  3 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  Cali- 
fornia Street  Cable  Car  line  to  the  Nihonmachi 
Center  via  California  Street,  Webster  or 
Buchanan  Street  to  Sutter  Street.  Pending  such 
an  extension,  provide  a  safe,  comfortable  and 
attractive  terminus  to  the  line  at  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue. Extension  of  the  cable  car,  if  financially 
feasible,  would  provide  more  efficient  use  of  the 
Cable  Car  line  as  a  transit  system  for  residents  as 
well  as  an  attractive  means  of  transporting  visi- 
tors to  special  places  of  interest 


POLICY  4 

Investigate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
creating  a  MUNI  Metro  line  along  the  Van  Ness 
Corridor  which  would  connect  with  a  proposed 
light  rail  line  along  the  northeastern  waterfront 

This  would  create  a  loop  rail  transit  line  aroimd  the 
northeastern  quadrant  of  the  city.  Although  expensive 
to  construct,  a  Van  Ness  subway  would  improve  inter- 
city and  intra-regional  transit  service  and  would  ease 
vehicular  traffic  flow  above  ground. 

Auto  Circulation 
POLICY  5 

Whenever  feasible,  provide  access  to  parking 
from  minor  east-west  streets.  Prohibit  new 
parking  access  from  Van  Ness  Avenue.  For 
development  of  lots  with  no  direct  access  to  an 
east-west  street,  allow  off-site  provision  of  re- 
quired parking  as  set  forth  in  Section  159(c)  of 
the  Planning  Code. 

POLICY  6 

Prohibit  any  new  drive-up  facilities. 
POLICY? 

Investigate  feasibility  of  developing  Gough 
Street  from  Bay  Street  as  a  one  way  couple  with 
Franklin  Street 
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Parking 
POLICY  8 

Require  residential  parking  at  a  ratio  of  one 
parking  space  per  dwelling  unit 

POLICY  9 

Adopt  short-term  parking  rate  structures  for  ex- 
isting and  new  commercial  parking  resources  to 
discourage  commuter  parking  and  provide  visi- 
tor —  shopper  parking.  Make  accessory  park- 
ing spaces  available  to  the  general  public  for  use 
as  short-term  day  or  evening  parking  whenever 
possible. 


Pedestrian  Circulation 
POLICY  11 

Improve  the  efficient  and  free  flowing  use  of 
sidewalk  space  in  new  development 

Sidewalk  space  along  Van  Ness  Avenue  is  shared  by 
pedestrians,  transit  patrons,  sidewalk  elevators,  light 
fixtures,  MUNI  power  poles,  traffic  signals,  news  racks, 
benches  and  street  trees,  and  moving  vehicles  entering 
or  exiting  an  on-site  parking  area.  Design  of  sidewalk 
space  associated  with  new  development  should  reduce 
clutter  and  pedestrian  obstacles.  Existing  sidewalk 
elevators  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
they  should  be  prohibited  in  new  developments.  The 
number  of  news  racks  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  to 
improve  the  free  flow  of  pedestrian  activity,  news  racks 
should  be  maintained  in  an  attractive  fashion. 


POLICY  12 

Orient  building  entrances  to  enhance  pedestrian 
circulation. 

In  addition  to  providing  parking  access  for  new  develop- 
ments fi"onting  on  Van  Ness,  the  east- west  minor  streets 
should  provide  safe  and  attractive  pathways  for  pedes- 
trian travel.  Major  residential  entrances  should  be 
designed  very  graciously  and  should  ft^ont  major  east- 
west  streets.  Commercial  entrances  should  be  featured 
along  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


POLICY  13 

Unify  the  design  of  trash  bins,  benches,  news 
racks,  street  lighting  fixtures,  sidewalk  surface 
treatment,  canopies,  awnings  and  bus  shelters 
throughout  the  length  of  the  street. 


POLICY  10 

Encourage  use  of  upper-story  auto  storage 
spaces  within  existing  auto  showrooms  along 
Van  Ness  Avenue  as  community  parking  facili- 
ties for  adjacent  projects. 

The  use  of  these  spaces  for  parking  could  be  a  highly 
desirable  adaptive  re-use  of  these  buildings,  a  number  of 
which  are  to  be  preserved  under  this  Plan.  Access  to  the 
parking  should  be  from  the  side  streets,  not  Van  Ness. 


Freight  Loading 
POLICY  14 

Discourage  access  to  freight  loading  facilities 
from  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Whenever  possible,  access  to  on-site  fireight  loading 
spaces  should  be  provided  from  minor  or  collector 
streets  rather  than  from  major  thoroughfares.  In  in- 
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stances  where  commercial  uses  front  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  without  convenient  access  to  an  off-street 
freight  loading  facility,  priority  should  be  given  to 
allocating  existing  cuib  space  on  nearby  east-west  col- 
lector streets  to  truck  loading  zones.  No  parking  rules  for 
bus  zones  should  be  strictly  enforced. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
FOR  CONSERVATION 


PRESERVATION    OF  HOUSING 
RESOURCES 

OBJECTIVE  10 

CONSERVE  EXISTING  HOUSING  RESOURCES. 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  preservation  of  existing  housing 
structures  unless  adequate  mitigation  measures 
are  initiated. 

Existing  housing  is  an  important  source  of  affordable 
housing  and  rental  housing,  both  of  which  are  important 
resources  to  retain.  The  demolition  and  conversion  of 
existing  housing  units  would  therefore  require  Condi- 
tional Use  authorization  from  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion. In  its  evaluation  of  the  Conditional  Use  applica- 
tion, the  Commission  would  take  into  consideration  the 
objectives  of  this  Plan  regarding  the  preservation  of  ex- 
isting housing,  the  Residence  Element  of  the  Master 
Plan,  and  all  appUcable  Citywide  controls  regarding  the 
demolition  of  existing  housing  units. 

PRESERVATION  OF  SIGNIFICANT 
BUILDINGS 

OBJECTIVE  II 

PRESERVE  THE  FINE  ARCHITECTURAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

Van  Ness  Avenue  has  been  endowed  with  a  number  of 
attractive  buildings,  mostly  older  buildings  which  indi- 
vidually reflect  a  flavor  characteristic  of  San  Francisco 's 


unique  architectural  style  and  heritage.  Collectively, 
these  buildings  contribute  to  a  rich  and  attractive  archi- 
tectural environment  for  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  most 
outstanding  of  these  buildings  provide  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing a  theme  and  scale  for  the  area's  new  develop- 
ment. They  should  be  preserved  and  complemented  by 
new  development. 

In  the  course  of  the  economic  evolution  of  the  Avenue, 
it  is  likely  that  many  of  these  significant  buildings  will 
be  converted  to  other  uses.  In  particular,  the  function  of 
the  street  as  the  auto  show  room  for  the  city  has  changed 
in  the  recent  past  and  is  likely  to  change  even  more  in  the 
future,  with  many  of  the  auto  agencies  relocating.  Pres- 
ervation and  adaptive  re-use  of  these  rather  specialized 
structures,  a  number  of  which  are  significantly  smaller 
than  the  allowable  zoning  envelope  of  the  site,  will 
require  flexibility  and  imagination. 

POLICY  1 

Avoid  demolition  or  inappropriate  alteration  of 
historically  and  architecturally  significant 
buildings. 

Van  Ness  Avenue  is  endowed  with  a  number  of  architec- 
turaUy  rich  and  attractive  buildings  which  impart  upon 
the  Avenue  a  special  character  and  identity.  Thirty- 
three  buildings  have  been  identified  as  deserving  special 
consideration. 

Although  these  buildings  often  share  some  common 
classical  architectural  features,  each  building  is  unique 
in  its  style  and  context. 

Alteration  of  these  historically  and  architecturally  sig- 
nificant buildings  should  be  carefully  reviewed  for 
conformity  with  the  building-specific  guidelines  de- 
scribed. Demolition  should  be  discouraged  unless  it  is 
clearly  established  that  the  building  has  been  rendered 
unsafe  and  unoccupiable  and  infeasible  for  rehabilita- 
tion due  to  fire,  earthquake,  or  similar  circumstances,  or 
that  substantial  and  irretrievable  physical  deterioration 
has  occurred. 

It  would  be  appropriate  to  give  these  buildings  special 
recognition  and  protection  by  designating  these  build- 
ings as  local  landmarks. 

The  special  features  of  these  buildings  and  guidelines  for 
their  potential  adaptive  re-use  or  alteration  are  described 
in  Appendix  A. 
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POLICY  2 

Allow  relaxation  of  the  residential  use  require- 
ments and  of  parking  requirements  for  build- 
ings designated  as  city  landmarks. 

In  order  to  give  a  strong  economic  incentive  to  preser- 
vation of  those  architecturally  significant  buildings 
along  the  Avenue  which  are  classified  as  city  landmarks, 
the  conversion  of  uses  in  these  buildings  should  be 
considered  for  exemption  from  the  mandatory  provision 
of  on-site  housing.  Similarly,  the  conversion  of  uses  in 
these  buildings  to  office  space  should  be  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Plan  limiting  the  amount  of  office 
space  allowed.  These  exemptions  are  designed  to  make 
retention  and  conversion  of  buildings  classified  as  city 
landmarks  as  economically  attractive  as  their  demoli- 
tion and  subsequent  construction  of  a  mixed-use  project 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  plan. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  retention  and  appropriate  altera- 
tion of  contributory  buildings. 

There  is  another  group  of  buildings,  listed  in  Appendix 
B,  which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their 


designation  as  landmarks.  Nevertheless  these  buildings, 
referred  to  as  contributory  buildings,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sess architectural  qualities  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  more  significant 
landmaik  quality  buildings.  These  buildings  contribute 
to  the  character  of  the  street  and  should  be  retained  if 
possible. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  architectural  integration  of  new 
structures  with  adjacent  significant  and  con- 
tributory buildings. 

The  scale  of  new  buildings  —  their  height,  bulk,  shape 
and  proportions  —  should  not  overwhelm  buildings  of 
historic  and  architectural  importance.  Designs  should 
harmonize  with  those  buildings  by  continuing  composi- 
tional features  such  as  horizontal  lines  (i.e. ,  belt  courses, 
cornices),  window  proportions,  and  overall  facade  divi- 
sions. While  the  use  of  color,  materials  and  detailing 
should  not  draw  unnecessary  attention  and  create  con- 
flict with  significant  and  contributory  buildings,  choices 
for  stylistic  treatment  are  to  be  left  flexible. 
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AB/Lot 

Address 

Building 

1. 

742/6 

700  Van  Ness 

Former  Auto  Showroom 

18. 

623/1 

1745  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

2. 

743/1 

799  Van  Ness 

Commercial  Showroom 

19. 

623/lA 

1735  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

3. 

719/2 

901  Van  Ness 

British  Motors 

20. 

623/lB 

1725  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

4. 

719/1 

999  Van  Ness 

Cadillac  Showroom 

21. 

595/5 

2000  Van  Ness 

Medical  Offices 

5. 

715/5 

1000  Van  Ness 

Don  Lee  Building 

22. 

575/15 

2117  Van  Ness 

Church 

6. 

715/9 

1050  Van  Ness 

Grosvenor  bm 

23. 

571/12 

2254  Van  Ness 

House 

7. 

694/4 

1015  Polk 

Offices 

24. 

570/29 

2209  Van  Ness 

House 

8. 

694/11 

1142  Van  Ness 

Concordia  Club 

25. 

570/1 

2277  Van  Ness 

House 

9. 

694/16 

1141  Post 

Apartments 

26. 

546/4 

2401  Van  Ness 

Church 

10. 

671/2 

1301  Van  Ness 

Commercial  Showroom 

27. 

527/7 

2517  Van  Ness 

House 

11. 

670/12 

1244  Sutter 

Theatre 

28. 

523/14A 

2600  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

12. 

670/13 

1300  Van  Ness 

Regency  Theater 

29. 

503/5 

2701  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

13. 

667/10 

1400  Van  Ness 

Auto  Showroom 

30. 

499/3 

2800  Van  Ness 

Flats 

14. 

666/5 

1401  Van  Ness 

Apartments 

31. 

499/7 

2826  Van  Ness 

Flats 

15. 

666/4 

1415  Van  Ness 

Auto  Showroom 

32. 

478/11 A 

2906  Van  Ness 

House 

16. 

666/29 

1623/1631  Pine 

Salesroom 

33. 

478/llB 

2930  Van  Ness 

House 

17. 

642/1 

1699  Van  Ness 

Offices/Retail 
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SIGNIFICANT  BUILDINGS 


700  VAN  ^fESS 
NE  Corner  at  Turk 
(AB  742/6) 

Commercial  Showroom,  former  business  college 

A  pleasant  two-story  structure  on  a  small  site,  distin- 
guished by  the  tightness  and  propoilions  of  its  ground 
level  arcade  and  second  level  windows ,  the  qu  ality  of  its 
decorative  details,  and  the  large  glass  areas  of  its  exterior 
walls.  Its  appearance  could  be  much  improved  by 
consistent  treatment  in  the  ground  floor  arched  openings 
on  both  streets  as  well  as  with  a  more  sympathetic  color 
scheme. 

The  amount  of  solid  wall  surface  is  minimal  in  this 
building  with  only  Ught- weight  columns  separating  the 
arched  ground  floor  openings,  a  condition  which  also 
prevails  in  the  second  story  windows.  The  site  size 
would  not  seem  to  permit  a  vertical  addition  with  the 
kind  of  setbacks  which  would  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  architectural  integrity  and  character  of  this  building. 
It  would  be  inappropriate  to  place  anything  of  any 
weight  above  the  almost  tracery-like  facades. 


799  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
SW  Comer  at  Eddy  Street 

(AB  743/1) 

Commercial  Showroom 

This  two-story  building  is  sandwiched  (with  intervening 
streets)  between  moderate-rise  apartment  buildings  — 
725  and  801  Van  Ness  —  with  which  it  has  some 
commonalities  despite  the  different  scale.  The  cham- 
fered comers  at  Eddy  and  Larch  Streets  reflect  the  angle 
of  the  slanted  bay  windows  in  the  apartment  buildings 
and  the  windows  here  and  in  725  are  multi-paned. 

Unless  the  Larch  Street  level  is  used  for  parking,  it  might 
be  necessary,  if  used  commercially,  to  modify  the 
windows  on  Van  Ness  somewhat  as  the  existing  win- 
dows on  Van  Ness  do  not  permit  visibihty  into  the 
interior. 
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901  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NW  Corner  of  O'FarreU  Street 
(AB  71912) 

British  Motors  (originally  Packard)  Showroom 


The  architectural  treatment  of  this  building  is  decisively 
two-part.  The  monumental,  columned,  temple-like 
showroom  facade  on  Van  Ness  returns  along  O'Farrell 
and  Olive  for  two  short  bays  and  then  the  remainder  of 
the  facades  on  these  two  streets  are  industrial  in  appear- 
ance. In  the  Ellis  Street  facade,  infill  glazing  between 
columns  is  an  apparent  recent  alteration  as  its  counter- 
part on  Olive  appears  to  be  the  original  1 926  multi-paned 
industrial  sash.  This  building  is  a  designated  City 
Landmark  and  any  alterations  would  require  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Appropriateness. 


999  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
SW  Corner  at  O'FarreU  Street 
(AB  71911) 


Cadillac  Showroom 

A  rare  and  outstanding  example  of  a  Modeme  auto 
showroom.  The  building,  with  its  curving  comers, 
powerful  horizontal  articulation  in  its  sweeping  upper- 
level  solid  and  glass  bands,  and  eccentric  piers  and 
pylons,  appears  to  float  above  a  glass  base.  Evidence 
suggests  that  this  is  the  last  of  auto  showrooms  expressly 
built  for  that  purpose  on  Van  Ness.  Its  construction  date 
was  only  1 0  or  11  years  after  that  of  its  neighbor,  no.  90 1 
across  Olive  Street,  during  which  time  buildings  —  as 
with  the  merchandise  sold  therein  —  became  stream- 
lined. 


Alterations  or  additions  should  not  be  made  to  the  Van 
Ness  facade  or  the  first  two  bays  to  the  west.  All 
significant  interior  features  should  be  preserved  intact. 
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1000  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NE  Corner  at  O'FarreU  Street 
(AB  715/5) 

Don  Lee  Building 

One  of  the  two  great  temples  to  the  automobile  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  and  a  designated  City  Landmadc.  Its  base, 
particularly  the  entrance,  is  monumental  in  scale  and 
execution.  The  six  upper  floors,  while  bearing  an 
excellent  relatiotiship  to  the  base,  take  on  architectural 
significance  only  when  viewed  with  the  base. 

The  interior  fulfills  the  expectations  gleaned  from  view- 
ing the  exterior.  MonumentaUty  is  achieved  and  ex- 
pressed in  variations  of  the  California  architectural 
theme  of  the  Spanish  revival,  also  expressed  by  the  cub 
bears  atop  columns  on  the  Van  Ness  facade. 

Alterations  would  require  a  Certificate  of  Appropriate- 
ness. 


1050  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
SE  Corner  at  Geary  Street 
(AB  715/9) 

Grosvenor  Inn  (formerly  Richilieu  Hotel) 

Boasting  an  overscaled,  intricately  detailed  cornice,  this 
building  is  highly  compatible  in  height,  bulk  and  archi- 
tectural treatment  with  the  buildings  to  the  east,  which 
when  taken  together  comprise  about  75%  of  the  block 
frontage. 

No  alterations  to  the  exterior  should  occur  above  the 
ground  floor.  However,  the  sign  band  at  the  first  floor 
level  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a  cornice  or 
some  other  architectural  feature  which  would  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  building.  Minor  alterations  to  the 
ground  floor  are  encouraged  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
closer  conformity  with  its  original  state  and  as  well  as 
more  sympathetic  to  the  upper  floors,  and  which  would 
provide  uses  and  window  treatment  which  are  more 
attractive  to  the  pedestrian. 
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1142  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
SE  Corner  at  Post  Street 
(AB  694111) 

Concordia  Club 


Reconstructed  following  severe  fire  damage,  this  classi- 
cally iospired  building  bears  a  closer  affinity  to  Civic 
Center  buildings  than  to  its  automobile  shov*TOom  and 
hotel  neighbors.  Nevertheless,  it  contributes  positively 
to  the  Avenue's  monumental  character  and  identity. 

Over  a  rusticated  ground  floor  facade,  the  upper  two 
floors  are  treated  as  a  single  unit  containing  three  two- 
story  arched  openings  flanked  by  narrow  pavilions  at 
either  end. 


There  should  be  no  exterior  alterations  except  those 
which  might  bring  the  uppermost  part  of  the  facade  back 
to  its  probable  original  state  of  being  capped  by  a  cornice 
or  parapet. 


1300  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NE  Comer  at  Sutter  Street 

(AB  670/13) 


Regency  Theater 

Presently  a  theater  and  formerly  a  fraternal  lodge,  this 
building  is  designed  in  the  maimer  of  an  Italian  palazzo 
(which  architectural  treatment  is  also  given  the  adjacent 
building  to  the  east).  There  should  be  no  alterations  to 
the  architectural  detailing  of  the  facades  except  as  may 
be  necessary  at  ground  level  for  its  continued  viability  as 
a  commercial  structure  and  to  enhance  its  interaction 
with  the  pedestrian. 


1301  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NW  Comer  at  Sutter  Street 
(AB  671/2) 

Commercial  Showroom 


A  rare  architectural  style  seldom  seen  in  San  Francisco, 
this  Secessionist  facade  provides  a  high  note  of  interest 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  architectural  features  along 
the  Van  Ness  facade  and  approximately  three  bays  along 
Sutter  Street  should  be  preserved. 
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1400  VAN  NESS 

NE  Corner  at  Bush  Street 

(AB  667/10) 

This  is  a  fine  restrained  Qassical  Revival  auto  show- 
room with  a  rusticated  base  and  Corintliian  pilasters. 
The  bay  and  pilaster  width  relate  to  the  width  of  the 
street,  with  the  Van  Ness  facade  having  a  larger  scale 
than  the  Bush  facade. 

Because  of  the  building's  comer  location  it  would  be 
difficult  to  alter  or  add  to  without  significandy  harming 
its  integrity;  therefore  the  building  should  remain  intact. 


1623  &  1631  PINE  STREET 

South  Side  of  Franklin,  West  of  Van  Ness 

(AB  666/29) 

Commercial  Buildings 

These  two  buildings,  not  quite  twins,  were  constructed 
in  1905  (no.  1623)  and  ca.  1908  (no.  1629)  to  attract 
the  carriage  trade  of  fashionable  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Pacific  Heights.  Originally  the  buildings  housedKelly 's 
Stables  which  offered  "Ga&  equipages,  Uvery  andboard- 
ing  stables."  By  1911,  the  buildings  housed  automo- 
biles. Gradually,  however,  the  buildings  assumed  other 
automotive-oriented  uses  until  today,  after  interior  re- 
construction and  alterations,  they  are  used  for  offices 
and  the  sale  of  various  merchandise. 

Both  are  three  stories  over  basement  and  intended  to  be 
temple-like  in  their  eclecticism  in  which  they  preceded 
their  automobile  counterparts  by  a  couple  of  decades. 

Architectural  embellishments  and  their  arrangement  on 
both  facades  are  similar  and  in  many  instances  identical. 
The  lower  two  stories  of  each  are  divided,  into  threeparts 
inno.  1623  and  five  in  no.  1629,  by  two-story  corinthian 
pilasters.  Each  center  section  contains  a  typanum  above 
the  second  floor  and  an  arched  entry  at  ground  level.  The 
uppermost  portion  of  the  facade  of  1 623  appears  to  have 
had  some  of  its  ornamentation  removed. 


Appropriate  restoration  of  1623  is  encouraged. 
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1401  VAN  NESS 

NW  Comer  at  Bush  Street 

(AB  66615) 

This  is  a  seven  story  post-fire  apartment  building.  Its 
facade  is  richly  articulated  by  bay  windows,  intact  sixth 
story  and  roof  cornices,  and  an  ornamental  fire  escape. 

Because  of  its  comer  location  and  two  architecturally 
treated  facades,  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter  or  add  to 
without  significantly  harming  its  integrity;  therefore  it 
should  be  preserved  intact. 


1415  VAN  NESS 

NW  Comer  at  Austin  Street 

(AB  66614) 


A  post-fire  auto  showroom  buUt  around  1 909,  the  build- 
ing has  recently  changed  use  and  design.  Designed  in  an 
Italianate  commercial  style,  the  building  retains  its 
original  bracketed  cornice,  floral-motif  frieze,  and  the 
Ionic  pilasters.  Recent  additions  to  the  facade  have 
unfortunately  obscured  much  of  the  original  detailing 
with  fake-maible  cladding. 

The  architectural  treatment  extends  two  bays  up  Austin 
Street,  allowing  some  flexibility  for  alterations  or  addi- 
tions to  the  rear  of  the  building. 


If 


1699  VAN  NESS 

SW  Comer  at  Sacramento  Street 

(AB  64211) 


This  building  is  a  four  story  former  auto  showroom 
originally  built  for  the  Paige  Motor  Car  Company  and  is 
presently  in  office  andretail  use.  The  building  is  marked 
by  two  story  arches  on  the  ground  level  differentiating 
between  the  functions  of  the  building.  The  building  has 
been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Because  of  its  comer  location,  it  could  not  be  altered  or 
added  to  without  significantly  harming  its  integrity,  and 
therefore  it  should  remain  intact. 
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1725, 1735,  and  1745  VAN  NESS 

Westside,  between  Sacramento  and  Clay  Streets 

(AB623/1B,  lAandl) 

An  excellent  collection  of  three  Gothic  apartment  build- 
ings strongly  related  to  each  other  by  the  use  of  similar 
materials,  color,  massing,  scale,  fenestration,  bays, 
cornice  and  belt  lines.  1745  Van  Ness  is  located  at  the 
comer  of  Van  Ness  and  Clay  and  the  Qay  facade  serves 
to  tie  this  group  to  a  number  of  similar  apartment 
buildings  on  Qay. 

The  comer  building  (1745  Van  Ness)  should  be  pre- 
served intact.  1725  and  1735  Van  Ness  could  receive 
minor  alterations  or  additions  to  the  rear  without  harm- 
ing their  integrity. 


2000  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NE  Comer  at  Jackson  Street 
(AB  595/5) 

Medical  Arts  Building 

A  seven  story  medical  office  building  with  ground  floor 
retail  use.  The  base  consists  of  the  lower  two  floors  in 
which  paired  windows  are  separated  vertically  by  two- 
story  Corinthian  pilasters  and  separated  horizontally  by 
spandrels  embellished  with  bas-relief  ornamentation. 
Above  the  third  floor  windows  a  prominent  belt  runs  the 
lengths  of  both  facades  and  a  cornice  caps  the  top  edge. 

Because  of  its  comer  location,  its  present  massing  and  its 
two  highly  visible,  architecturally  outstanding  facades, 
no  exterior  alterations  should  occur. 


2117  VAN  NESS 

SW  Corner  at  Broadway 

(AB  575/15) 

This  is  an  important  comer  stone  church  designed  in  the 
Romanesque  style.  It  is  noteworthy  for  its  entrance  arch 
decoration,  comer  tower  which  is  an  important  visual 
element  in  the  streetscape,  and  an  excellent  second  story 
arcade  on  the  eastem  facade. 

Because  of  its  massing  and  architectural  treatment  on 
four  facades,  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter  or  add  to 
without  significantly  harming  its  integrity,  and  therefore 
it  should  be  retained  intact. 
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2209  VAN  NESS 

Westside,  North  of  Broadway 

(AB  570/29) 

Located  on  a  small  rise  and  set  back  from  the  street,  this 
is  a  three  and  a  half  story  Palladian  residence  with  a 
strongly  emphasized  central  bay  consisting  of  Ionic 
columns  flanking  the  entrance,  a  second  floor  balcony, 
a  Palladian  window  on  the  second  story  and  the  roof 
dormer,  and  an  ornate  cornice. 


Because  it  is  a  freestanding  structure,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  alter  or  add  to  without  significanUy  harming 
its  integrity;  the  building  should  therefore  remain  intact. 


2254  VAN  NESS 

Eastside,  South  of  Vallejo  Street 

(AB  571/12) 

Located  on  a  small  rise  and  visible  above  a  one  story 
building  to  the  north,  this  is  a  three-story  Victorian 
residence  with  stick  style  influences,  a  steeply  pitched 
roof,  an  ornate  chimney  stack  and  abundant  detailing. 

Because  of  its  prominent  location,  its  three  architectur- 
ally treated  facades,  andits  massing,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  alter  or  add  to  without  harming  its  integrity;  the 
building  should  therefore  remain  intact. 


2277  VAN  NESS 

SW  Corner  at  Vallejo  Street 

(AB  570/1) 

This  is  a  three  and  a  half  story  Victorian  residence 
recently  converted  to  commercial  use  with  a  two  story 
addition  to  the  rear.  The  building  has  a  strong  presence 
on  the  street  due  to  its  prominent  comer  location,  its 
square  bay  windows  on  both  Van  Ness  and  Vallejo,  and 
a  compUcated  gable  roof. 

Because  of  its  comer  location  and  two  architecturally 
treated  facades,  only  alterations  or  additions  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  are  possible  without  significant  harm  to 
the  structure 's  integrity.  Additions  to  the  rear  should  be 
kept  below  the  level  of  the  original  cornice. 
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2401  VAN  NESS 

NW  Corner  at  Green  Street 

(AB  54614) 

This  is  a  small  scale  Byzantine  style  church  with  Ba- 
roque detailing.  The  style,  massing  and  central  form  of 
the  church  are  unusual  in  the  Bay  Area. 

Because  of  its  comer  location,  three  architecturally 
treated  facades  and  massing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter 
or  add  to  without  significantly  harming  its  integrity;  the 
building  should  therefore  remain  intact. 


2517  VAN  NESS 

Westside,  North  of  Union  Street 

(AB  52717) 

This  is  a  three  and  a  half  story  Victorian  residence  with 
an  extremely  articulated  handling  of  the  facade  consist- 
ing of  round-  and  three-sided  bays,  an  impressive  en- 
trance flanked  by  double  Ionic  columns,  ornate  cornices 
and  belt  course,  and  an  unusual  treatment  of  the  roof 
dormers. 

Because  of  massing  and  scale,  the  building  could  not  be 
altered  without  significant  harm  to  its  integrity  and  it 
should  remain  intact. 


2600  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
Northeast  at  Filbert 
(AB  523I14A) 

Apartment  Building 

This  is  a  well-proportioned  six  story  apartment  building 
with  good  detailing  throughout  its  facades.  Above  the 
rusticated  basement,  a  belt  course  follows  the  plan 
outline  of  the  facades  including  the  tiers  of  bay  windows 
which  are  separated  horizontally  by  spandrels  with  bas- 
relief.  A  handsome  cornice  completes  the  architectural 
excellence  of  the  building. 

Because  of  its  comer  location  and  two  architecturally 
significant  facades,  no  exterior  alterations  should  be 
permitted. 
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2701  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NW  at  Greenwich  Street 

(AB  50315) 

Apartment  Building 

This  is  a  fine  Chateau-like  seven  story  apartment  build- 
ing. It  is  richly  decorated  with  a  two  story  entrance 
flanked  by  pilasters,  niiuisard  roof,  octagonal  chimneys 
and  bays. 

With  its  fine  design  and  prominent  comer  location  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill,  the  building  could  not  only  accept  minimal 
alterations  without  harming  its  integrity. 


2800  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
NE  Corner  at  Lombard  Street 

(AB  49913) 


This  three  story  Victorian  residence  forms  part  of  a  fine 
group  of  pre-fire  buildings  between  Lombard  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  which  retain  the  scale  and  character  of  pre- 
fire  Vim  Ness  Avenue.  Although  two  of  the  five 
buildings  have  been  altered,  the  group  remains  coherent 
thiough  use  of  similar  scale  and  massing. 

Because  of  its  comer  location  and  two  architecturally 
treated  facades,  it  could  not  be  altered  or  added  to 
without  significant  harm,  and  therefore  it  should  be 


retained  intact. 


2826  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
Eastside,  South  of  Chestnut  Street 

{AB  49917) 

This  is  a  three  story  Victorian  residence,  which  is  part  of  t  I 

the  group  of  pre-fire  buildings  on  this  section  of  Van  I  i  ^ 


Ness. 

Because  it  is  a  free-standing  stracture,  it  could  not  be 
altered  or  added  to  without  significant  harm,  and  there- 
fore it  should  be  retained  intact. 
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2906  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
Eastside,  North  of  Chestnut  Street 

(AB  478/llA) 

This  is  a  three  story  Modeme  Style  residence,  which  has 
been  converted  to  office  use.  It  was  one  of  five  identical 
residences  build  in  1902. 

Because  of  the  building's  context  and  it  being  a  free- 
standing structure,  it  could  not  be  added  to  or  altered 
without  significant  loss  of  architectural  integrity,  and 
therefore  is  should  be  retained  intact. 


2930  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 
Eastside,  North  of  Chestnut  Street 
(AB  478/1 IB) 

This  is  a  three  story  Modeme  Style  residence,  which  like 
2906  Van  Ness  was  on  of  five  identical  buildings 
constructed  in  1902  by  Herbert  E.  Law. 

Because  of  the  building's  context  and  it  being  a  free- 
standing structure,  it  could  not  be  added  to  or  altered 
without  significant  loss  of  architectural  integrity,  and 
therefore  is  should  be  retained  intact. 


1141  POST  STREET 

South  Side  of  Post  Between  Van  Ness  &  Polk  Street 
(AB  694/16) 

This  three  story  Renaissance/Baroque  style  apartment 
building  was  constructed  in  1914. 

Because  it  is  a  freestanding  structure,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  alter  or  add  to  without  significantly  harming 
it  integrity  and  should  be  retained  intact. 
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1244  SUTTER  STREET 

North  Side  of  Sutter  Between  Van  Ness  &  Polk  Street 

(AB  670/12) 

This  three  story  brick  building  northern  Italian  style 
constructed  in  1911.  The  building  served  for  many 
decades  as  the  galleries  of  Butterfield  &  Butterfield 
auction  house. 

Because  of  the  building's  rich  architectwal  styling  and 
cultural  importance  as  the  home  of  Butterfield  &  Butter- 
field it  should  be  retained  intact. 


1000  GEARY  BOULEVARD  or 
1015  POLK  STREET 
NW  Corner  at  Polk  &  Geary 
(AB  69414) 

This  four  story  reinforced  concrete  Renaissance/Ba- 
roque building  was  built  in  1 9 1 3 .  Architect  John  Galen 
Howard  designed  the  building  as  a  Pierce  Arrow  auto 
showroom.  The  use  has  since  changed  to  offices. 

Due  to  the  freestanding  structure's  architect  and  archi- 
tecture, it  should  be  retained  intact. 
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CONTRIBUTORY  BUILDINGS 


ADDRESS  NAME 

and/or 
Block/Lot 


540  Van  Ness 

State  Bldg. 

766/7 

590  Van  Ness 

766/8 

646  Van  Ness 

Civil  Serv. 

763/11 

690  Van  Ness 

763/12 

714  Van  Ness 

742/7 

725  Van  Ness 

743/2 

740-790  Van  Ness 

742/9 

800  Van  Ness 

739/5 

801  Van  Ness 

738/5 

840  Van  Ness 

739/9 

850  Van  Ness 

739/10 

916  Van  Ness 

718/12 

928  Van  Ness 

718/13 

950  Van  Ness 

Mercedes 

718/21 

1233  Van  Ness 

690/lA 

1243-1245  Van  Ness 

690/1 

1332  Van  Ness 

670/14 

1336  Van  Ness 

670/15 

1346-1350  Van  Ness 

670/16 

1355  Van  Ness 

671/1 

1414  Van  Ness 

Post  Office 

667/9 

1430  Van  Ness 

667/11 

1431  Van  Ness 

666/3 

1441  Van  Ness 

666/1 

1529  Van  Ness 

647/3 

1595  Van  Ness 

Great  Western 

647/1 

1600  Van  Ness 

Greenspan 

643/18 

1700  Van  Ness 

Oldsmobile 

622/18 

1730  Van  Ness 

622/19 

1835  Van  Ness 

618/lB 

1840  Van  Ness 

619/11 

2128  Van  Ness 

574/15 

2134  Van  Ness 

574/16 

2200  Van  Ness 

Dante  Hospital 

571/5 

2211  Van  Ness 

570/5 

2307-2311  Van  Ness 

551/4 

2321  Van  Ness 

551/2 

2325  Van  Ness 

551/lB 
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ADDRESS  NAME 

and/or 
Block/Lot 


2327  Van  Ness 

55 1/1 A 

2420-2424  Van  Ness 

547/9 

2440  Van  Ness 

547/11 

2444  Van  Ness 

547/12 

2511-2515  Van  Ness 

527/8 

2806  Van  Ness 

499/4 

2820  Van  Ness 

499/5 

2822  Van  Ness 

499/6 

2900  Van  Ness 

478/11 

2918  Van  Ness 

478/1  ID 

659  Turk 

763/13 

664-72  Turk 

742/4 

755  Eddy 

742/10 

857  Ellis 

739/12 

864  ElUs 

718/10 

854  Ellis 

718/9 

840-50  Ellis 

718/8 

820-38  EUis 

718/6 

925  O'FarreU 

718/20 

935  O'FarreU 

718/19 

951  O'FarreU 

718/14 

963  O'FarreU 

718/17 

1062  Geary 

694/9A 

1054-60  Geary 

694/9 

1040-52  Geary 

694/8 

1034-36  Geary 

694/7 

1028-30  Geary 

694/6 

1020  Geary 

694/5 

1105  Post  or 

1047  PoUc 

694/1 

1045  PoUc 

694/2 

1031  PoUc 

694/3 

1115  Post 

694/19 

1133  Post 

694/17 

1143  Post 

694/15 

1151  Post 

694/14 

1153-57  Post 

694/13 

1159-63  Post 

694/12 

1217  Sutter 

691/12A 

1219  Sutter 

691/12 

1240  Sutter 

670/11 

1441  Bush 

670/23 

1445  Bush 

670/22 

1455-65  Bush 

670/20 

1452  Bush 

667/8 

1430-42  Bush 

667/5 

1533  Pine 

667/14 

1522  Bush 

666/6 

1540  Bush 

666/6A 

1565  Bush 

671/7 
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WESTERN  SHORELINE 


INTRODUCTION 

The  conservation  of  the  California  coast  has  always  been 
of  interest  and  concern  to  San  Francisco.  From  the  early 
years  of  the  city's  history,  the  coastal  beach  and  chff 
areas  have  been  an  important  recreational  and  natural 
resource  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay 
Area.  There  has  always  been  an  intense  interest  among 
the  city 's  citizens  in  maintaining  the  area  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public.  This  position  was  underscored 
by  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  the  City  in  establish- 
ing the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  and  the 
overwhelming  voter  support  for  Proposition  20  in  1972 
which  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Coastal  Act  of  1976. 
Pursuant  to  that  act  San  Francisco  prepared  a  Local 
Coastal  Program  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  certified  by  the 
California  Coastal  Commission  on  April  26,  1984. 

The  City  Planning  Commission  is  responsible  for  adopt- 
ing and  maintaining  a  comprehensive  long-term  general 
plan  for  future  development  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  known  as  the  Master  Plan.  The  Plan  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  functional  elements,  including 
Urban  Design,  Residence,  Recreation  and  Open  Space, 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Environmental  Protection, 


Transportation,  and  a  number  of  subarea  plans,  includ- 
ing the  Civic  Center  Plan,  Northeastern  Waterfront  Plan 
and  the  Central  Waterfront  Plan. 

The  policies  of  the  Local  Coastal  Program,  together  with 
the  addition  of  summary  objectives  to  the  various  sec- 
tion headings  to  make  it  compatible  with  other  area 
plans,  are  being  incorporated  in  the  City's  Master  Plan, 
as  an  area  plan  under  the  title  Western  Shoreline  Plan. 
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The  San  Francisco  Coastal  Zone  extends  approximately 
6  miles  along  the  western  shoreline  from  the  Fort 
Funston  cliff  area  in  the  south  to  the  Point  Lobos 
recreational  area  in  the  north.  The  south  end  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  includes  the  Lake  Merced  area,  the  Zoo, 
the  Olympic  Country  Qub,  and  the  seashore  and  bluff 
area  of  Fort  Funston.  The  Coastal  Zone  spans  the  Ocean 
Beach  shoreline  and  includes  Golden  Gate  Park  west  of 
Fortieth  Avenue,  the  Great  Highway  corridor  and  the 
adjacent  residential  blocks  Id  the  Sunset  and  Richmond 
districts.  The  north  end  of  the  seashore  includes  the  Cliff 
House  and  Sutro  Baths  area,  Sutro  Heights  Park,  and 
Point  Lobos  recreational  area. 


Most  of  the  San  Francisco  western  shoreline  is  publicly 
owned.  Golden  Gate  Park,  the  Zoo,  and  Lake  Merced 
contain  60%  of  the  1,771  acres  which  comprise  the 
Coastal  Zone  area.  Another  25%  of  the  Coastal  Zone  is 
within  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
(GGNRA).  Only  14%ofthelandisprivately  owned,  and 
9%  of  this  land  is  within  the  Olympic  Country  Club  area. 
The  remainder  5  %  is  private  residential  and  commercial 
property  which  fronts  or  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seashore. 

The  Coastal  Zone  is  the  area  shown  on  map  1. 

The  area  covered  by  the  Western  Shoreline  Plan  is 
divided  into  ten  subareas  as  listed  below  and  shown  on 
Map  2. 

The  Great  Highway 

•  Golden  Gate  Park 

•  The  Zoo 

•  Lake  Merced 

•  Ocean  Beach 


•  Sutro  Heights  Park 
Cliff  House  Sutro  Baths 

•  Fort  Funston 

•  Olympic  Country  Qub 

Richmond  and  Sunset  Residential  Neighborhoods 

The  Plan  consists  of  transportation  policies  for  the  entire 
Coastal  Zone  and  of  specific  policies  relating  to  the  ten 
subareas. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 

TRANSPORTATION 
OBJECTIVE  1 

IMPROVE  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ACCESS  TO  THE 
COAST. 


POLICY  1 

Improve  crosstown  public  transit  connections  to  the 
coastal  area,  specifically  Ocean  Beach,  the  Zoo  and 
the  Cliff  House. 


POLICY  2 

Provide  transit  connections  amongst  the  important 
coastal  recreational  destinations. 
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miles  of  lands  below 


LOCAL  COASTAL  ZONE  PERMIT  AREA 

AREA  APPEALABLE  TO  THE  CALIFORNU  COASTAL  COMMISSION* 

JURISDICTION  RETAINED  BY  THE  CAUFORNIA  COASTAL  COMMISSION 

SEGMENTATION  OF  OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  CLUB  AREA  BY 
THE  CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  COMMISSION 


*If  a  parcel  is  bisected  by  the  appeal  area  boundary,  only  that 
portion  of  the  parcel  within  the  ^ipeal  area  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  California  Coastal  Conunissiao. 


COASTAL 
ZONE 
AREA 
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CLIFF  HOUSE/SUTRO  BATHS 

•Restore  Cliff  House 
•Redesign  circulatiaa  and 
parking  system 
•Improve  pathway  system 

iDD 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 
•Reforestation 
•Rehabilitate  Beadi  Chalet 
•Simplify  intersection  of 
Great  Higjmay  and  Sooth  Drive 


SUTRO  HEIGHTS  PAR 

•Provide  a  new  trail  iq> 
south  slope 


GREAT  HIGHWAY 


•Provide  grade  crossings 
with 

signals,  walkways 
and  landsc^iing 


OCEAN  BEACH 

•Provide  viator  oriented 
services  at  commercially 
zoned  areas 

•Stabilize  sand  dunes 


ZOO 

•Expand  display  area 
•Provide  wind  berm 
•Enhance  entrance 


LAKE  MERCED 

•Phase  out  nolice 
pisioi  range 


FORT  FUNSTON 
•Regulate  hanggliding 


OWNERSHIP  PATTERNS 
PUBUC  OWNERSHIP 
GGNRA 

Cmr  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP 
i  OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  CLUB 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
TOTAL  ACRES  1711 


OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  CLUB 

•Consolidate  bhiff  trail  system 
•Easement  to  GGNRA 


WESTERN 
SHORELINE 
PLAN 

Map  2 
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POLICY  3 

Connect  local  transit  routes  with  regional  transit,  in- 
cluding BART,  Golden  Gate  Transit,  and  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Transit. 


POLICY  4 

Provide  incentives  for  transit  usage. 


POLICY  5 

ConsoUdate  the  Municipal  Railway  turnaround  at 
the  former  Playland-at-the-Beach  site. 


POLICY  6 

Provide  transit  shelters  at  the  beach  for  transit 
patrons. 


THE  GREAT  fflGHWAY 
OBJECTIVE  2 


REDESIGN  THE  GREAT  fflGHWAY  TO  EN- 
HANCE ITS  SCENIC  QUALITIES  AND  REC- 
REATIONAL USE. 


POLICY  1 

Develop  the  Great  Highway  right-of-way  as  a  four 
lane  straight  highway  with  recreational  trails  for 
bicycle,  pedestrian,  landscaping,  and  parking. 
Emphasize  slow  pleasure  traffic  and  safe  pedestrian 
access  to  beach. 


POLICY  2 

Maintain  the  landscaped  recreational  corridor  adja- 
cent to  the  development  at  the  former  Playland-at- 
the-Beach  site  to  provide  a  link  between  Golden 
Gate  park  and  Sutro  Heights  park. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  bicycle  trail  by  an 
exclusive  bicycle  lane  on  public  streets  between  the 
Great  Highway  and  Point  Lobos. 

POLICY  4 

Improve  public  access  to  Ocean  Beach  from  Golden 
Gate  Park  by  providing  a  landscaped  bridge  over  ve- 
hicular underpass,  if  funds  are  not  available  im- 
prove public  access  by  providing  grade  crossings 
with  signals,  walkways,  lighting  and  landscaping. 

POLICY  5 

Locate  parking  for  users  of  Ocean  Beach  and  other 
coastal  recreational  areas  so  that  the  Great  Highway 
need  not  be  crossed.  Provide  limited  parking  east  of 
the  highway  for  park  use.  Design  parking  to  afford 
maximum  protection  to  the  dune  ecosystem. 

POLICY  6 

Provide  permanent  parking  for  normal  use  required 
by  beach  users  in  the  Great  Highway  corridor  (tak- 
ing into  account  the  increased  accessibility  by  tran- 
sit); provide  multiple  use  areas  which  could  be  used 
for  parking  at  peak  times,  but  could  be  used  for 
recreational  uses  when  not  ne^ed  for  parking. 
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POLICY  7 

Improve  pedestrian  safety  by  providing  clearly 
marked  crossings  and  installing  signalization. 

POLICY  8 

Enhance  personal  safety  by  lighting  parking  areas 
and  pedestrian  crossings. 

POLICY  9 

Improve  public  access  to  Ocean  Beach  south  of 
Lincoln  Avenue  by  providing  grade  crossing  with 
signals  and  walkways  at  every  other  block. 


POLICY  2 

Continue  to  implement  a  long-term  reforestation 
program  at  the  western  portion  of  the  park. 

POLICY  3 

Develop  and  periodically  revise  a  Master  Plan  for 
Golden  Gate  Park  to  include  specific  policies  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  recreational  ac- 
cess in  the  western  portion  of  the  park. 

POLICY  4 

Rehabilitate  the  Beach  Chalet  for  increased  visitor 
use. 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 
OBJECTIVE  3 

ENHANCE  THE  RECREATIONAL  CONNEC- 
TION BETWEEN  GOLDEN  GATE  PARK  AND 
THE  BEACH  FRONTAGE. 


THE  ZOO 

OBJECTIVE  4 

IMPROVE  THE  QUALFTY  OF  THE  ZOO  AND 
rrS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THE  COASTAL  ZONE 
RECREATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


POLICY  1 

Strengthen  the  visual  and  physical  connection  be- 
tween the  park  and  beach.  Emphasize  the  natural- 
istic landscape  qualities  of  the  western  end  of  the 
park  for  visitor  use.  When  possible  eliminate  the 
Richmond-Sunset  sewer  treatment  facilities. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  the  landscaped  park-like  atmosphere  of 
the  Zoo. 


POLICY  2 

Enhance  visitor  interest  in  the  Zoo  by  pursuing  a 
specific  Zoo  Master  Plan  for  modernization  and 
improvement  of  Zoo  facilities  and  enhancement  of 
the  animal  collection. 


POLICY  3 

Allow  location  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  and  a 
pump  station  to  serve  the  western  area  of  San 
Francisco  on  Zoo  property.  Locate  and  design  the 
facilities  to  maximize  their  joint  use  by  the  7joo. 
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POLICY  4 

Expand  the  existing  Zoo  area  west  toward  the  Great 
Highway  and  south  toward  Skyline  Boulevard. 

POLICY  5 

Provide  a  wind  berm  along  the  Great  Highway  for 
protection  and  public  viewing  of  Ocean  Beach  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 


POLICY  6 

Enhance  the  entrance  to  the  Zoo  by  providing 
visitor  amenities  at  the  northwest  comer. 


POLICY  7 

Provide  parking  near  the  entrance  to  the  Zoo  for 
those  visitors  who  cannot  reasonably  use  public 
transportation. 

POLICY  8 

Provide  for  the  reasonable  expansion  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Center  for  the  Handicapped  for  recreation 
piuposes.  Accommodate  that  expansion  in  a  way 
that  will  not  inhibit  the  development  of  either  the 
Zoo  or  the  treatment  plant. 


LAKE  MERCED 

OBJECTIVE  5 

PRESERVE  THE  RECREATIONAL  AND  NATU- 
RAL HABITAT  OF  LAKE  MERCED. 


POLICY  1 

Preserve  in  a  safe,  attractive  and  usable  condition 
the  recreational  facilities,  passive  activities,  play- 
grounds and  vistas  of  Lake  Merced  area  for  the 
enjoyment  of  citizens  and  visitors  to  the  city. 

POLICY  2 

Maintain  a  recreational  pathway  around  the  lake  de- 
signed for  multiple  use. 

POLICY  3 

Allow  only  those  activities  in  Lake  Merced  area 
which  will  not  threaten  the  quality  of  the  water  as  a 
standby  reservoir  for  emergency  use. 

POLICY  4 

As  it  becomes  obsolete,  replace  the  police  pistol 
range  on  the  southerly  side  of  South  Lake  with 
recreational  facilities. 
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OCEAN  BEACH 

OBJECTIVE  6 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  THE  RECREA- 
TIONAL USE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  OCEAN 
BEACH  SHORELINE. 


POLICY  1 

Continue  Ocean  Beach  as  a  natural  beach  area  for 
public  recreation. 

POLICY  2 

Improve  and  stabilize  the  sand  dunes  where  neces- 
sary with  natural  materials  to  control  erosion. 

POLICY  3 

Keep  the  natural  appearance  of  the  beach  and 
maximize  its  usefulness  by  maintaining  the  beach  in 
a  state  free  of  litter  and  debris. 


POLICY  4 

Maintain  and  improve  the  physical  condition  and 
appearance  of  the  Esplanade  between  Lincoln  Way 
and  the  Cliff  House. 


POLICY  5 

Enhance  the  enjoyment  of  visitors  to  Ocean  Beach 
by  providing  convenient  visitor-oriented  services, 
including  take-out  food  facilities. 


POLICY  6 

Extend  the  seawall  promenade  south  to  Sloat 
Boulevard  as  funds  become  available. 


SUTRO  HEIGHTS  PARK 
OBJECTIVE  7 

PRESERVE  AND  RESTORE  SUTRO  HEIGHTS 
PARK. 


POLICY  1 

Continue  the  use  of  Sutro  Heights  Park  as  a  park, 
preserve  its  natural  features,  and  retain  its  quiet 
neighborhood  orientation. 

POLICY  2 

Restore  elements  of  the  historic  garden  and  land- 
scaping and  include  minor  interpretive  displays  and 
seating  areas. 

POLICY  3 

Improve  access  between  Golden  Gate  Park  and 
Sutro  Heights  Park  by  providing  a  new  trail  system 
up  the  south  slope  of  Sutro  Heights  Park  within  the 
La  Playa  Street  right-of-way  for  equestrians,  pedes- 
trians and  joggers. 
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POLICY  4 

Protect  the  natural  bluffs  below  Sutro  Heights  Park. 
Keep  the  hillside  undeveloped  in  order  to  protect  the 
hilltop  landform,  and  maintain  views  to  and  from 
the  park.  Acquire  the  former  Play  land-at-the-B each 
site  north  of  Balboa  if  funds  become  available. 


CLIFF  HOUSE  -  SUTRO  BATHS 
OBJECTIVE  8 

MAINTAIN  THE  VISITOR  ATTRACTIVENESS 
OF  THE  CLIFF  HOUSE  AND  SUTRO  BATH 
COMPLEX. 


POLICY  1 

Develop  the  Cliff  House/Sutro  Bath  area  as  a  na- 
ture-oriented shoreline  park.  Permit  limited  com- 
mercial-recreation uses  if  public  ownership  is  re- 
tained and  if  development  is  carefully  controlled  to 
preserve  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  site. 

POLICY  2 

Restore  the  Cliff  House  to  its  1909  appearance  or,  if 
financially  feasible,  to  an  accurate  repUca  of  the 
original  1890  structure. 


POLICY  3 

Insure  hiker  safety  by  providing  a  clearly  marked 
and  well  maintained  pathway  system. 


POLICY  4 

Redesign  parking  and  vehicular  circulation  in  the 
area  to  relieve  congestion  and  provide  for  the  safety 
of  pedestrians  crossing  Point  Lobos. 

POLICY  5 

To  increase  visitor  enjoyment,  mitigate  the  noise 
and  air  pollution  caused  by  tour  buses  by  relocating 
bus  waiting  areas. 


FORT  FUNSTON 
OBJECTIVE  9 

CONSERVE  THE  NATURAL  CLIFF  ENVIRON- 
MENT ALONG  FORT  FUNSTON. 


POLICY  1 


Maximize  the  natural  qualities  of  Fort  Funston. 
Conserve  the  ecology  of  entire  Fort  and  develop 
recreational  uses  which  will  have  only  minimal 
effect  on  the  natural  enviroimient. 


POLICY  2 

Permit  hanggliding  but  regulate  it  so  that  it  does  not 
significantly  conflict  with  other  recreatioaal  and 
more  passive  uses  and  does  not  impact  the  natural 
quality  of  the  area. 
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OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  CLUB 
OBJECTIVE  10 

RETAIN  THE  OPEN  SPACE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
OLYMPIC  COUNTRY  CLUB  AREA. 


POLICY  1 

If  the  private  golf  course  use  is  discontinued,  ac- 
quire the  area  for  pubhc  recreation  and  open  space, 
if  feasible. 


POLICY  2 

Maintain  the  existing  public  easement  along  the 
beach.  Encourage  the  granting  of  an  additional 
easement  by  the  Olympic  Country  Club  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  public  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  sensitive  bluff  area  west  of  Skyline 
Boulevard  as  part  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area. 


POLICY  3 

Protect  the  stability  of  the  westerly  bluffs  by  con- 
solidating the  informal  trails  along  the  bluff  area 
into  a  formal  trail  system  which  would  be  clearly 
marked.  Coordinate  the  lateral  trail  system  along 
the  bluff  with  the  San  Mateo  trail  system  south  of 
the  San  Francisco  boundary. 


RICHMOND  AND  SUNSET 
RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOODS 

OBJECTIVE  11 

PRESERVE  THE  SCALE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ALONG  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE  AREA. 


POLICY  1 

Preserve  the  scale  and  character  of  existing  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  by  setting- allowable  densities  at 
the  density  generally  prevailing  in  the  area  and 
regulating  new  development  so  its  appearance  is 
compatible  with  adjacent  buildings. 

POLICY  2 

Develop  the  former  Playland-at-the-Beach  site  as  a 
moderate  density  residential  apartment  develop- 
ment with  neighborhood  commercial  uses  to  serve 
the  residential  community  and,  to  a  limited  extent, 
visitors  to  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area. 


POLICY  3 

Continue  the  enforcement  of  citywide  housing 
policies,  ordinances  and  standards  regarding  the 
provision  of  safe  and  convenient  housing  to  resi- 
dents of  all  income  levels,  especially  low-  and 
moderate-income  people. 

POLICY  4 

Strive  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  housing  units 
citywide,  especially  units  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  people. 

POLICY  5 

Work  with  federal  and  state  funding  agencies  to 
acquire  subsidy  assistance  for  private  developers 
for  the  provision  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
units. 
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POLICY  6 


POLICY? 


Protect  the  neighborhood  environment  of  the 
Richmond  and  Sunset  residential  areas  from  the 
traffic  and  visitor  impacts  from  the  public  using 
adjacent  recreation  and  open  space  areas. 


Maintain  a  conmiimity  business  district  along  Sloat 
Boulevard  within  the  Coastal  Zone  to  provide 
goods  and  services  to  residents  of  the  outer  Sunset 
and  visitors  to  the  Zoo  and  Ocean  Beach. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


OBJECTIVE  1 

TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  A  C- 
TIVITIES  THAT  WILL  CONTRIB- 
UTE SIGNIFICANTLY  TO  THE 
CITY'S  ECONOMIC  VITALITY 
AND  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  AC- 
liVITlES  WHICH  STRENGTHEN 
THE  PREDOMINANT  USES  IN 
EACH  SUBAREA  OF  THE  NORTH- 
EASTERN WATERFRONT,  WHILE 
LIMITING  THEIR  CONCENTRA- 
TION TO  PRESERVE  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL QUALITY  OF  THE 
AREA. 

POUCY  1.1 

Accommodate,  where  appropriate,  ad- 
ditional activities  which  will  strengthen 
the  predominant  economic  functions  of 
each  subarea  of  the  Northeastern  Water- 
front 

POUCY  1.2 

Consistent  with  other  policies  of  this 
Plan,  encourage  uses  on  Port  property 
which  return  revenue  to  the  Port  to  sup- 
port and  improve  its  facilities. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

TO  DIVERSIFY  USES  IN  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT, 
TO  EXPAND  THE  PERIOD  OF  USE 
OFEACHSUB-AREA  AND  TO  PRO- 
MOTE MAXIMUMPUBLICUSEOF 
THE  WATERFRONT  WHILE  EN- 
HANCING ITS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY. 

POLICY  2.1 

Develop  uses  which  generate  activity 
during  a  variety  of  time  periods  rather 
than  concentrating  activity  during  the 
same  peak  periods. 


POLICY  2.2 

Diversify  activities  to  encourage  the  use 
of  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  population. 

POLICY  2.3 

Encourage  land  uses  having  different 
peak  periods  of  activity  within  each  sub- 
area  of  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  to 
contribute  to  the  area's  diversity,  to  ex- 
pand the  period  of  use,  to  decrease  peak 
period  traffic  congestion,  to  facilitate 
efficient  use  of  the  transit  system  and  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  waterfront. 

POUCY  2.4 

Promote  the  development  of  new  mari- 
time activities,  pubhc  open  space  and 
public  access  improvements  as  part  of 
major  new  development  on  piers. 

POUCY  2.5 

Emphasize  water-related  recreation.  Bay- 
oriented  commercial  recreation  and  Bay- 
oriented  public  assembly  uses  in 
non-maiitime  development  adjacent  to, 
or  over,  the  water. 

OBJECTIVE  3 

TO  RETAIN  AND  ENHANCE  MARI- 
TIME ACTIVITIES,  RESERVING 
AS  MUCH  OF  THE  NORTHEAST- 
ERN WATERFRONT  AS  IS  REAL- 
ISTICALLY REQUIRED  FOR 
FUTURE  MARITIME  USES,  AND 
PROVIDING  FOR  EFHCIENT  OP- 
ERATION OF  PORT  ACTIVITIES. 


POLICY  3.1 

Give  priority  to  maritime  activities  rec- 
ognizing that  the  waterfront  available 
for  such  activities  is  a  Umited  resource 
and  that  maritime  activities  are  vital  to 
the  City's  economy.  Based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  of  the  maritime  needs  of  the 
Port,  reserve  the  necessary  waterfront 
area  by  prohibiting  activities  which 
would  preclude  possible  future  maritime 
development 

POUCY  3.2 

Maintain  adequate  transportation  access 
to,  and  the  efficient  movement  of  goods 
between.  Port  piers  and  the  local  and 
regional  transportation  system. 

POLICY  3.3 

Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  the  commercial  fishing  and  related 
industries  in  Fisherman's  Wharf. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

TO  RETAIN  ECONOMICALLY  VI- 
ABLE INDUSTRIAL  ACTTVITY  IN 
THE  NORTHEASTERN  WATER- 
FRONT FOR  AS  LONG  AS  POS- 
SIBLE. 

POLICY  4.1 

Encourage  the  retention  of  industries 
and  businesses  which  support  the  Port's 
maritime  operations,  either  through  pro- 
viding services  or  through  using  the 
Port's  facilities  for  its  shipping  needs. 

POLICY  4.2 

Encourage  the  retention  of  viable  indus- 
tries which  provide  significantrevenues, 
job  opportunities  or  services  to  the  City. 
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POLICY  4.3 

POLICY  5.5 

OBJECTIVE  7 

Assist  in  the  relocation  within  San  Fran- 

Encourage Bay-oriented  commercial  rec- 

TO STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND 

cisco  of  industries  which  are  forced  to 

reation  and  pubUc  assembly  uses  on  piers. 

THE  RECREATION  CHARACTER 

move  by  market  conditions  or  public 

which  include  public  access  and  comple- 

OF THE  NORTHEASTERN  WA- 

action. 

mentary  maritime  activities  (e.g.  cruises. 

TERFRONT  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A 

excursions,  ferries,  historic  ships),  and 

SYSTEM    OF   PUBLIC  OPEN 

OBJECTIVE  5 

maritime  support  services. 

SPACES  AND  RECREATION  FA- 

TO  DEVELOP  LIMITED  ADDI- 

CILrnES THAT  RECOGNIZES  ITS 

TIONAL  OFFICE  AND  COMMER- 

POLICY 5.6 

RECREATIONAL  POTENTIAL, 

CIAL  SPACE  IN  ORDER  TO  SERVE 

Permit  an  open-air  ballpark  with  a  maxi- 

PROVIDES UNITY  AND  IDENTITY 

THE  CITY'S  ECONOMIC  NEEDS 

mum  of  45,000  seats  and  related  com- 

TO THE  URBAN  AREA,  AND  ES- 

AND TO  ENCOURAGE  A  MIX- 

mercial uses  at  Pier  46B. 

TABLISHES  AN  OVERALL  WA- 

TURE OF  USES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

TERFRONT  CHARACTER  OF 

ALONG  THE  NORTHEASTERN 

OBJECTIVE  6 

OPENNESS  OF  VIEWS,  WATER 

WATERFRONT. 

TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN 

AND  SKY  AND  PUBLIC  ACCESSI- 

RESIDENTIAL USES  ALONG  THE 

BILITY  TO  THE  WATER'S  EDGE. 

POUCY  5.1 

NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT 

Permit  additional  general  office  and  com- 

IN ORDER  TO  ASSIST  IN  SATIS- 

POLICY 7.1 

mercial  development  on  sites  inland  of 

FYING  THE  CITY'S  HOUSING 

Develop  recreation  facilities  attractive 

the  seawall  adjacent  to  the  Downtown 

NEEDS  AND  CAPITALIZE  ON  THE 

to  residents  and  visitors  of  all  ages  and 

Office  District,  which  complements  the 

AREA'S  POTENTIAL  AS  A  DESIR- 

income groups. 

downtown  but  which  is  of  a  lesser  inten- 

ABLE LIVING  ENVIRONMENT. 

sity  and  which  reflects  the  transition 

POLICY  7.2 

between  the  City  and  the  water. 

POLICY  6.1 

Provide  a  continuous  system  of  parks. 

Strengthen,  preserve  and  protect  exist- 

urban plazas,  water-related  public  recre- 

POLICY 5.2 

ing  residential  uses. 

ation,  shoreline  pedestrian  promenades. 

Encourage  service  retail  uses  in  combi- 

pedestrian walkways  and  street  green- 

nation  with  other  uses. 

POUCY  6.2 

ways  throughout  the  entire  Northeastern 

Encourage  the  development  of  additional 

Waterfront. 

POLICY  5.3 

housing  wherever  feasible  (except  on 

Allow  general  and  specialty  retail  uses 

new  or  replacement  fiU). 

POUCY  7.3 

in  combination  with  other  uses  which 

Connect  the  recreation  and  open  space 

will  not  signiHcantly  detract  from  the 

POLICY  6.3 

facilities  of  the  Northeastern  Waterfront 

Downtown  Retail  District 

Preserve  and  expand  the  supply  of  low 

with  those  of  the  Golden  Gate  National 

and  moderate  income  housing  and  en- 

Recreation Area. 

POLICY  5.4 

courage  the  economic  integration  of 

Except  on  piers,  permit  additional  hotel 

housing. 

POLICY  7.4 

space  in  locations  which  would  enhance 

Encourage  and  provide  open  space  and 

the  mixture  of  uses.  In  areas  where  ho- 

POLICY 6.4 

public  recreation  facilities  as  part  of  any 

tels  are  already  concentrated,  additional 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  variety 

development,  to  provide  facilities  for 

such  facilities  should  be  limited  and 

of  unit  types  for  households  of  aU  sizes 

people  residing  and  working  in  the  North- 

should only  be  provided  if  they  comple- 

where practical. 

eastern  Waterfront  and  in  adjoining 

ment  adjacent  uses. 

neighborhoods. 
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POUCY  7.5 

Provide  overlooks  and  public  viewing 
areas  with  convenient  pedestrian  access 
wherever  possible.  Every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  provide  such  viewing  facili- 
ties in  areas  of  maritime  and  fish  pro- 
cessing activities  without  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  those  activities,  consis- 
tent with  the  Port' s  Waterfront  Design  & 
Access  policies.  Remove  or  create  open- 
ings in  buildings  between  piers  wher- 
ever feasible,  consistent  with  their 
historic  character  and  use,  in  order  to 
construct  such  overlooks  and  to  create  a 
balanced  rtiythm  of  buildings  and  views. 

POLICY  7.6 

With  new  development,  create  new  views 
between  buildings  and/or  i^ysical  ac- 
cess to  (1)  the  Bay,  (2)  water-dependent 
maritime  activities  or  (3)  open  space  or 
other  public  attractions  that  invite  the 
public  onto  pier  areas  and  provide  ac- 
cess to  the  Bay. 

POLICY  7.7 

Where  desirable  and  feasible,  provide 
amenities  which  enhance  public  enjoy- 
ment of  open  spaces  and  public  access 
areas  by  providing  public  restrooms, 
drinking  fountains,  information  kiosks, 
sales  of  refreshments  from  push  carts 
and  other  services. 

POUCY  7.8 

Require  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  public  open  space  and  periph- 
eral public  access  to  the  water's  edge 
when  major  new  mixed-use  develop- 
ments occur.  Provide  connections  be- 
tween these  open  spaces  and  public 
access  areas  to  create  a  "PortWalk'  which 
is  integrated  with  sidewalk  and  pedes- 
trian   improvements    along  The 


Embarcadero  (Herb  Caen  Way/ 
Embarcadero  Promenade)  which,  be- 
tween King  and  Jefferson  Streets,  coin- 
cides with  the  regional  Bay  Trail.  Public 
access  should  be  located  at  ground  or 
platform  level,  but  minor  variations  in 
elevation  intended  to  enhance  design  of 
open  space  may  be  permitted.  Public 
access  should  also  be  open  to  the  sky, 
although  some  covering  may  be  allowed 
if  it  serves  the  public  areas  and  does  not 
support  structures.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  pe- 
rimeter pubUc  access  along  the  platform 
edge.  Other  uses  may  extend  to  the  plat- 
form edge  subject  to  the  following  con- 
ditions: (a)  Such  uses  should  enhance 
the  total  design  of  the  project,  should 
serve  to  make  the  public  access  more 
interesting,  and  should  not  divert  the 
public  way  along  more  than  twenty  per- 
cent (20%)  of  the  total  platform  edge,  (b) 
Deviations  of  the  public  way  from  the 
platform  edge  should  be  limited  to  short 
distances. 

POLICY  7.9 

Provide  as  much  public  open  space  and 
peripheral  access  as  is  feasible  in  areas 
of  maritime  activity  without  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  this  activity. 

POUCY  7.10 

Continue  operation  of  the  small  boat 
marinas  at  Pier  39  and  at  South  Beach 
Harbor,  and  encourage  additional  loca- 
tions for  transient  mooring  to  expand 
waterside  access  to  the  Northeastern  Wa- 
terfront. 

POUCY  7.11 

Develop  a  continuous  bicycle  path  along 
the  Northeastern  Waterfrontthatis linked 
with  the  city-wide  bicycle  route  system. 


OBJECTIVE  8 

TO  FACILITATE  THE  MOVE- 
MENT OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS 
WITHIN  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT  IN  SUCH  A  WAY 
AS  TO  MINIMIZE  THE  ADVERSE 
IMPACT  OF  THIS  MOVEMENT. 

POLICY  8.1 

Intercept  and  divert  as  much  automobile 
traffic  as  feasible  away  from  the  water' s 
edge  and  areas  of  intense  pedestrian  ac- 
tivity in  order  to  make  conditions  more 
pleasurable,  safe,  and  interesting  for  the 
pedestrian,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
conmiercial  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  area. 

POUCY  8.2 

Limit  additional  parking  facilities  in  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront  and  minimize 
the  impact  of  this  parking.  EHscourage 
long-term  parking  for  work  trips  which 
could  be  acconmiodaled  by  transit  Re- 
strict additional  parking  to:  (a)  Short- 
term  (less  than  four  hour)  parking 
facilities  to  meet  needs  of  additional 
business,  retail,  restaurant,  marina,  and 
entertainment  activities;  (b)  Long-term 
parking  facilities  for  maritime  activities, 
hotel  and  residential  uses.  To  the  extent 
possible,  locate  parking  away  from  areas 
of  intense  pedestrian  activity.  Encour- 
age shared  parking  at  adjacent  or  nearby 
facilities. 

POUCY  8.3 

Allow  parking  over  the  water  for  public 
and  commercial  recreation  uses  only  if: 
(a)  no  alternative  location  is  feasible;  (b) 
the  parking  is  located  within  a  structure 
devoted  to  a  permitted  use  and  is  neces- 
sary to  such  use  or  to  other  permitted 
uses  in  the  same  project  area;  and  (c)  it  is 
the  minimum  amount  necessary. 
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POLICY  8.4 

Prohibit  parking  over  the  water  for  ma- 
rinas in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  through 
Ferry  Building  areas.  In  other  areas,  al- 
low parking  for  marinas  over  water  only 
if:  (a)  no  alternative  upland  location  is 
feasible;  (b)  the  total  fill  for  a  marina 
does  not  exceed  a  land-water  ratio  of  1/ 
2: 1 ;  and  (c)  it  is  the  minimum  necessary. 
Encourage  loading  and  unloading  areas 
adjacent  to  marinas  to  minimize  the  need 
for  parking  over  the  water. 

POLICY  8.5 

Base  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
parking  allowed  for  permitted  uses  on 
the  desirability  of  reducing  automobiles 
along  the  waterfront  and,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  consider  the  use  of 
existing  public  transit  and  inland  park- 
ing, as  well  as  public  transit  and  inland 
parking  which  could  reasonably  be  pro- 
vided in  the  future. 

POLICY  8.6 

Remove  or  relocate  inland  those  exist- 
ing parking  fadlities  on  or  near  the 
water's  edge  or  within  areas  of  intense 
pedestrian  activity. 

POUCY  8.7 

Facilitate  pedestrian  access  to  the  shore- 
line, including  access  for  the  handi- 
capped, through  the  provision  of 
convenient,  safe  pedestrian  crossings 
along  The  Embarcadero.  Provide  prom- 
enades and  walkways  of  sufficient  width 
to  acconunodate  comfortably  and  safely 
the  movement  of  pedestrians  throughout 
the  Northeastern  Waterfront 


POLICY  8.8 

Facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  into 
and  out  of  the  maritime  piers  where 
possible  in  the  design  of  the  road  system. 

OBJECTIVE  9 

TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  RE- 
GIONAL MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE 
AND  GOODS,  PERMITTING  THE 
THROUGH  MOVEMENT  OF 
TRAFFIC,  ACCESS  TO  THE  RE- 
GIONAL SYSTEM  FROM  THE 
MARITIME  AND  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIAL AREAS  OF  THE  CITY,  AND 
FACILITATING  THEMOVEMENT 
OF  REGIONAL  TRANSIT  WHILE 
MINIMIZING  THE  ADVERSE  IM- 
PACT OF  THIS  SYSTEM  ON  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT 
AREA. 

POLICY  9.1 

To  the  extent  feasible,  acconunodate  re- 
gional traffic  movement  inland  from  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront  area. 

POLICY  9.2 

Prohibit  any  increase  to  the  capacity  of 
the  roadway  system  along  the  shoreline 
to  accommodate  automobiles  between 
the  Bay  Bridge-downtown  area  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Improve  transit 
service  in  this  corridor  to  encourage  the 
reduction  of  automobile  traffic. 

POLICY  9.3 

Minimize  the  impact  of  regional  trans- 
portation movement  along  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront  by  encouraging  transit 
use  through  the  addition  and  improve- 
ment of  service  and  through  the  use, 
wherever  possible,  of  exclusive  rights- 
of-way  and  other  types  of  transit  prefer- 
ential treatment 


POLICY  9.4 

To  the  extent  feasible,  facilitate  and  ex- 
pand the  operation  of  passenger  ferry 
systems  to  minimize  traffic  impacts. 

POLICY  9.5 

Improve  transit  service  to,  and  along,  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront.  Provide  a  con- 
nection between  the  F-line  and  the  MUNI 
Metro  Extension  to  allow  for  continuous 
transit  rail  service  in  an  exclusive  right- 
of-way  along  the  Embarcadero  between 
Fisherman's  Wharf  and  China  Basin, 
which  also  connects  with  or  provides 
easy  transfers  to  numerous  other  transit 
lines. 

POUCY  9.6 

Make  transfers  among  transit  systems  as 
easy,  safe  and  pleasant  as  possible,  and 
clearly  identify  loading  areas  and  routes. 
In  particular  in  the  Feny  Building  Sub- 
area,  design  the  relationship  between  the 
ferries,  BART,  MUNI  surface  and  sub- 
surface lines,  and  the  Transbay  Terminal 
to  facilitate  connections  among  the  sys- 
tems. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

TO  DEVELOP  THE  FULL  POTEN- 
TIAL OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT  IN  ACCORD  WITH 
THE  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESENTED  BY  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  BAY,  TO  THE  OPERAT- 
ING PORT,  FISHING  INDUSTRY, 
AND  DOWNTOWN;  AND  TO  EN- 
HANCE ITS  UNIQUE  AESTHETIC 
QUALITIES  OFFERED  BY  WA- 
TER, TOPOGRAPHY,  VIEWS  OF 
THE  CITY  AND  BAY,  AND  ITS  HIS- 
TORIC MARITIME  CHARACTER. 
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POUCY  10.1 

Preserve  the  physical  form  of  the  water- 
front and  reinforce  San  Francisco's  dis- 
tinctive hill  form  by  maintaining  low 
structures  near  the  water,  with  an  in- 
crease in  vertical  development  near  hiUs 
or  the  downtown  core  area.  Larger  build- 
ings and  structures  with  civic  impor- 
tance may  be  appropriate  at  important 
locations. 

POUCY  10.2 

Preserve  and  create  view  corridors  which 
can  link  the  City  and  the  Bay. 

POUCY  10.3 

Use  continuous  planting  and  other 
ground  surface  treatment  to  physically 
and  visually  link  the  waterfront  with 
adjacent  inland  areas. 

POUCY  10.4 

In  major  pedestrian  areas  (such  as  the 
Fisherman's  Wharf  and  Ferry  Building 
Subareas),  develop  generaUy  continu- 
ous ground  floor  retail  or  other  pedes- 
trian-oriented uses. 

POUCY  10.5 

Permit  non-maritime  development 
bayward  of  the  sea  waU  only  if  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  are  met: 

POUCY  10.6 

Retain  older  buildings  of  architectural 
merit  or  historical  significance  to  pre- 
serve the  architectural  and  historical  char- 
acter of  the  waterfront  and  ensure  the 
cotnpatibility  of  new  development 

POUCY  10.7 

Enhance  and  maintain  the  physical 
prominence  of  the  Ferry  Building. 


POUCY  10.8 

Prohibit  new,  and  remove  existing,  gen- 
eral advertising  signs,  except  those  on 
transit  boarding  platforms  and  transit 
shelters  designed  in  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize obstruction  of  public  views  from 
pedestrian  walkways  and  public  open 
space,  and  those  on  pubUc  service  kiosks 
constructed  in  conjimction  with  the  pub- 
he  toilet  program.  Assure  that  public  and 
private  signing  contributes  to  the  aes- 
thetic appearance  of  the  waterfront 

POUCY  10.9 

Encourage  the  provision  of  street  fiimi- 
taxs  which  is  of  appropriate  design  to  the 
historic  maritime  character  of  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront 

POUCY  10.10 

Retain  and  reuse  those  arched  bulkhead 
building  structures  identified  in  the  Port's 
Waterfront  Design  &  Access  policies 
which  exist  at  the  main  entrance  to  most 
piers  and  which  add  an  important  char- 
acter to  The  Embarcadero.  They  should 
be  retained  so  long  as  maritime  uses 
exist  behind  them  or  when  new  develop- 
ment occurs  which  could  incorporate 
these  structures  without  disadvantage. 

POUCY  10.11 

Maintain  and  enhance  existing  grade 
level  view  corridors  to  the  Bay  particu- 
larly from  Kearny,  Broadway,  Howard, 
Folsom,  and  Beale  Streets,  and  to  the 
bulkhead  buildings,  significant  archi- 
tectural features,  or  waterfront  views 
from  Bay,  Front  Green,  Vallejo,  Mar- 
ket Mission,  Harrison,  Steuart  Bryant 
Brannan,  and  Townsend  Streets.  Create 
new  view  corridors  at  Pacific  and  Green- 
wich Street 


POUCY  10.12 

Remove  all  or  portions  of  dilapidated 
piers,  bulkhead  wharves  and  bulkhead 
buildings  which  caimot  be  used  in  order 
to  improve  shoreline  appearance,  Bay 
views,  and  access  to  the  Bay. 

POUCY  10.13 

Remove  exposed  surface  parking  from 
over  water,  and  along  the  Embarcadero 
roadway  to  improve  shoreline  appear- 
ance and  access  to  the  Bay. 

POUCY  10.14 

Design  open  spaces  to  maximize  sun 
exposure,  wind  protection,  noise  buffer- 
ing, and  to  create  a  sense  of  security. 

POUCY  10.15 

Use  the  type  of  ornamental  street  lights 
presently  employed  along  the 
Embarcadero.  Use  double  fixture  lights 
between  Pier  1  and  the  Agriculture  Build- 
ing and  single  fixture  lights  elsewhere 
along  promenades.  Provide  lighting  suf- 
ficient for  public  safety  and  avoid  glare. 
Paint  Ught  standards  dark  blue  as  on 
Market  Street 

POUCY  10.16 

Design  and  locate  a  consistent  set  of 
street  furniture,  including  such  items  as 
seating,  drinking  fountains,  trash  cans, 
signs  and  plaques  along  the  promenades 
and  public  open  space  piers.  Describe 
the  historical  significance  of  the  area  and 
the  natural  resoiu-ce  of  the  Bay  with 
signs  and  plaques. 

POUCY  10.17 

Design  and  locate  all  landscaping  so  as 
to  imify  and  provide  continuity  among 
the  various  areas  of  the  waterfront 
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POLICY  10.18 

Select  and  locate  trees,  shrubs  and  ground 
covers  to  preserve,  dramatize  and  en- 
hance Bay  views  for  waterfront  users. 
Use  plant  materials  which  should  have  a 
demonstrated  capacity  to  remain  viable, 
with  minimum  maintenance  under  such 
conditions  as  ft-equenthigh  wind  speeds, 
high  atmospheric  salt  content,  a  high  salt 
water  table,  and  sub-surface  fill  material 
with  varying  drainage  capacities.  Install 
trees  of  at  least  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  IS  feet  in  height  in  the  ground. 

POUCY  10.19 

On  non-maritime  piers  with  sheds,  pro- 
vide continuous  peripheral  pedestrian 
public  access  ways  for  walking,  viewing 
and  fishing.  Provide  benches  and  street 
furniture.  Prohibit  use  of  designated 
public  access  areas  for  valet  parking, 
auto  drop-off  or  trash  storage,  but  aUow 
emergency  vehicle  access  and,  if  no  fea- 
sible alternatives  exist,  service  vehicle 
access. 

POLICY  10.20 

Provide  continuous  public  pedestrian 
access  to  the  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ferry  Building  that  is  separate  from  any 
service  vehicle  access  to  the  Building. 

POLICY  10.21 

Provide  a  variety  of  treatments  where 
appropriate  along  the  water's  edge,  in- 
cluding steps  and  sloped  surfaces. 

POUCY  10.22 

Pier  railings  should  minimize  obstruc- 
tion of  Bay  views  and  reduce  mainte- 
nance. 


POLICY  10.23 

Cover  pier  decks  and  public  access  areas 
with  wood  planking  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible to  provide  an  attractive  maritime 
character  and  a  reasonably  inexpensive 
material  for  pedestrian  movement 

POLICY  10.24 

Permit  fishing  along  public  access  areas 
on  piers  and  promenades  consistent  with 
public  health  standards. 

POLICY  10.25 

Establish  a  joint  interagency  design  re- 
view process  for  non-maritime  projects 
on  piers  involving  new  development  or 
substantial  exterior  alterations,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Planning  Department, 
Port  of  San  Francisco  and  Bay  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Commission, 
consistent  with  the  Port's  Waterfront 
Land  Use  Plan  and  Waterfront  Design  & 
Access  policies. 

POUCY  10.26 

Restrict  development  south  of  Broad- 
way to  the  Height  and  Bulk  Districts 
shown  on  2. 

POUCY  10.27 

Locate  buildings  to  minimize  shadows 
and  wind  on  public  open  spaces. 

POLICY  10.28 

Prohibit  the  use  of  reflective  glass.  Use 
flat  glass  skylights  and  discourage  the 
use  of  dark  tinted  glass  to  increase  trans- 
parency in  highly  visible  areas. 

POUCY  10.29 

Prohibit  general  advertising  signs  in  any 
public  spaces  or  attached  to  any  build- 
ings, except  those  on  transit  boarding 
platforms  and  transit  shelters  designed 
in  a  manner  as  to  minimize  obstruction 
of  public  views  from  pedestrian  walk- 


ways and  public  open  space,  and  those 
on  public  service  kiosks  constructed  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  toUet  pro- 
gram. Allow  only  attractively  designed 
business  identification,  directional,  regu- 
latory or  information  signs  and  general 
advertising  signs,  as  described  above. 
Permit  illuminated  signs  but  prohibit 
flashing  or  animated  signs. 

POUCY  10.30 

Employ  a  imrform  system  of  attractively 
designed  public  signs  that  conform  to 
strict  criteria  for  size,  scale,  style,  and 
color  as  part  of  the  Embarcadero  road- 
way improvements  from  Bay  to  King 
Streets  and  as  part  of  the  promenades 
from  Piers  7  through  1  V^  and  from  the 
Agriculture  Building  to  Pier  'D>h.  De- 
sign signs  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
the  Embarcadero  as  a  scenic  boulevard 
rather  than  as  a  high  speed  artery.  Coor- 
dinate signs  with  those  to  be  used  in  the 
Ferry  Building  complex. 

POLICY  10.31 

Conceal  or  otherwise  limit  views  of  any 
mechanical  equipment,  pipes,  ducts  and 
antennas,  on  roof  surfaces.  Avoid  shiny 
or  highly  polished  materials  on  roof  sur- 
faces and  facades. 

POLICY  10.32 

Enclose  all  servicing  facilities  and  store 
aU  waste  within  structures  so  as  to  be 
shielded  from  public  view.  Prohibit  any 
permanent  exterior  non-maritime  stor- 
age. 

POUCY  10.33 

Assure  that  historic  ships  moored  in  the 
area  meet  the  following  criteria  for  ap- 
proving the  restoration  of  the  ships:  high 
quality  of  rehabilitation,  historical  accu- 
racy, appropriate  scale,  silhouette  qual- 
ity, detail  quality,  color  scheme  and 
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guarantee  of  continued  maintenance.  Use 
night  lighting  on  ships  to  accent  sur- 
roundings but  not  to  overpower  or  com- 
mercialize the  waterfront.  Base  mooring 
locations  on  concerns  for  visibility  from 
the  Embarcadero  and  inland  areas,  the 
abiUty  to  provide  visitor  drop-off  and 
service  access,  and  the  availabihty  of 
nearby  parking  for  on-board  conomer- 
cial  recreation  uses. 

POLICY  10.34 

Assure  that  new  buildings  use  the  most 
cost-effective  energy  efficient  measures 
feasible. 

OBJECTIVE  11 

TO  MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE 
THE  MARITIME  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  FISHERMAN'S  WHARF 
AREA,  AND  ENHANCE  THE  AREA 
AS  A  CENTER  FOR  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL FISHING  INDUSTRY. 

POUCY  11.1 

Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  the  commercial  fishing  and  fish  han- 
dling industry  and  businesses  which  pro- 
vide services  to  the  fishing  fleet  through 
construction  of  a  new  fishing  harbor  in 
the  general  area  east  of  the  Hyde  Street 
pier. 

POUCY  11.2 

Maintain  the  fishing  industry  character 
in  Fish  Alley  by  preserving  or  increasing 
the  level  of  fishing-related  activities,  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent 

POLICY  11.3 

If  there  is  insufficient  fishing  industry 
demand  for  Fish  Alley  facilities 
(Assessor's  Block  7),  permit  other  mari- 
time use  or  interim,  adaptive  uses  such 
as  artist  or  designer  studios  or  galleries, 
retail,  museums,  visitor  serving  activi- 


ties, or  storage  in  Fish  Alley  fish  han- 
dling buildings  provided  that  such  new 
uses  preserve  the  character  and  charm  of 
Fish  Alley,  do  not  preclude  the  return  of 
fishing  industry  businesses,  and  do  not 
generate  heavy  traffic  congestion.  Al- 
low continuation  of  existing  small-scale 
office  and  restaurants  in  the  area. 

POUCY  11.4 

Give  priority  to  the  fishing  industry  in 
Sheds  B  and  D  on  Pier  4S.  Permit  fish- 
ing, maritime  offices  ),  retail,  research, 
educational,  assembly  and  entertainment, 
institutional,  parking,  visitor  center  and 
other  uses  compatible  with  the  fishing 
industry  in  Sheds  A  and  C  on  Pier  45. 
Permit  parking  on  Pier  45  within  an 
enclosed  structure  up  to  a  capacity  which 
does  not  result  in  a  net  increase  in  the 
number  of  spaces  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  on  Port  property. 

POUCY  11.5 

Encourage  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  maritime  character  of  Fish  Alley, 
and  provide  a  museum  of  the  fishing 
industry,  or  Wharf  history,  here  or  else- 
where in  the  Wharf. 

POUCY  11.6 

Encourage  a  use  of  materials  and  design 
of  new  and  existing  buildings  and  pubhc 
improvements  which  enhance  the  area' s 
historic  maritime  character.  Require  that 
any  identification  signs  be  subdued  and 
harmonious  with  this  character.  Prohibit 
garish,  flashing  and  general  advertising 
signs,  except  general  advertising  signs 
on  transit  boarding  platforms  and  transit 
shelters  designed  in  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize obstruction  of  pubhc  views  from 
pedestrian  walkways  and  pubhc  open 
space,  and  those  on  pubhc  service  kiosks 
constructed  in  conjunction  with  the  pub- 
hc toilet  program. 


POUCY  11.7 

Provide  space  for  other  new  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  maritime  operations  such 
as  recreational  boating,  ferries  and  ex- 
cursions, water  taxis,  historic  ship  and 
ceremonial  berthing. 

OBJECTIVE  12 

TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  AREA'S 
ATTRACTION  AS  A  WATER-ORI- 
ENTED COMMERCIAL  RECRE- 
ATION AND  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY 
CENTER  BY  ATTRACTING  NEW 
REVENUE-GENERATING  USES 
TO  HELP  SUPPORT  AND  SUBSI- 
DIZE MARITIME  AND  PUBLIC 
ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPING 
USES  WHICH  WOULD  GENERATE 
ACTIVITY  AT  TIMES  OTHER 
THAN  THE  EXISTING  PEAK  PE- 
RIODS. 

POUCY  12.1 

Employ  measures  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  any  commercial  recreation  and 
pubhc  assembly  development  such  as 
restaurants,  entertainment  and  specialty 
shops  in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  area  to 
minimize  or  reduce  peak  period  conges- 
tion during  evenings  and  weekends. 

POUCY  12.2 

New  development  in  the  area  bounded 
by  Taylor  and  Jefferson  Streets  and  The 
Embarcadero  (the  Triangle'  site)  should 
be  limited  to  30%  of  the  surface  area  and 
be  designed  to  finance  and  help  activate 
pubhc  open  space.  Work  with  the  com- 
munity to  relocate  surface  parking  from 
the  Triangle  site.  Seek  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  parking  between  The 
Embarcadero  and  the  water's  edge,  and 
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to  improve  pedestrian  movement  and 
access  to  the  Bay. 

POUCY  12.3 

Balance  existing  conmiercial  recreation 
and  public  assembly  uses  which  gener- 
ate the  most  activity  in  summer,  on  week- 
ends and  during  the  evening,  with  uses, 
such  as  offices  and  residences,  that  would 
generate  activity  during  other  periods, 
thereby  promoting  the  vitality  and  use  of 
the  area  without  substantially  contribut- 
ing to  congestion.  In  particular,  promote 
the  development  of  housing  on  inland 
sites  wherever  possible. 

OBJECTIVE  13 

TO  ENCOURAGE  USES  WfflCH 
WILL  DIVERSIFY  THE  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  THE  WHARF  AND  WfflCH 
WILL  APPEAL  TO  LOCAL  RESI- 
DENTS AS  WELL  AS  VISITORS. 

POUCY  13.1 

Encourage  new  Wharf  activities  such  as 
arts,  educational,  historical,  recreational, 
non-tourist  commercial  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities and  places  of  public  assembly 
(such  as  festival  halls,  meeting  halls  or 
conference  centers)  to  increase  the  ap- 
peal of  Fisherman's  Wharf  to  local  resi- 
dents. 

POUCY  13.2 

Encourage  additional  office  uses,  par- 
ticularly above  ground  level,  to  provide 
Wharf  activities  oriented  to  local  resi- 
dents and  increase  off-season  patronage 
of  Wharf  shops  and  restaurants. 


OBJECTIVE  14 

TO  DEVELOP  A  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM  WfflCH  IMPROVES 
ACCESS  FOR  PEOPLE  AND 
GOODS  TO  AND  AROUND  THE 
FISHERMAN'S  WHARF  AREA 
WHILE  MINIMIZING  THE  AD- 
VERSE ENVIRONMENTAL  IM- 
PACTS ON  THE  AREA. 

POUCY  14.1 

Improve  the  roadway  system  to  facilitate 
truck  access  to  the  fishing  industry  and 
other  Wharf  businesses,  to  discourage 
dirough-traffic  from  entering  the  area 
and  to  divert  as  much  automobile  traffic 
as  possible  before  reaching  the  water's 
edge  and  areas  of  intense  pedestrian  ac- 
tivity such  as  Jefferson  Street  Do  not 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  roadway 
system  to  accommodate  the  automobile. 

POUCY  14.2 

Provide  efficiently  planned  parking  and 
loading  facilities  to  serve  the  Wharfs 
maritime  activities,  particularly  fishing 
related  loading  and  unloading  opera- 
tions. 

POUCY  14.3 

Minimize  the  intensity  of  automobile 
activity  and  discourage  or  prohibit  com- 
mercial-tourist uses  from  relying  heavily 
on  the  automobile  for  their  success. 
Strictly  control  the  development  of  addi- 
tional parking  by  using  existing  facili- 
ties more  efficiently  instead  of  building 
new  off-street  parking  facilities.  If  new 
facilities  are  necessary,  seek  to  locate 
them  as  far  inland  as  possible  to  inter- 
cept traffic  before  reaching  the  water's 
edge  and  areas  of  intense  pedestrian  ac- 


tivity. Manage  vehicular  access  to  exist- 
ing parking  facilities  from  Jefrerson 
Street  to  minimize  congestion.  Coordi- 
nate new  development  with  improve- 
ments to  vehicular  access  and  circulation 
to  minimize  traffic  impacts. 

POUCY  14.4 

Study  and,  if  feasible,  implement  mea- 
sures to  reduce  parking  and  congestion 
problems  at  the  Wharf,  which  could  in- 
clude 1)  greater  utilization  of  existing 
parking  garages  in  the  Wharf  area;  2) 
shuttle  bus,  motorized  cable  car,  and 
pedicab  service  to  accommodate  people 
who  take  public  transit  or  park  outside 
the  Wharf;  3)  shared  parking  facilities 
for  uses  with  different  time  needs;  and  4) 
parking  vouchers  for  swim  clubs  and 
sport  fishing  patrons. 

POUCY  14.5 

Facilitate  access  into  and  within  the 
Fisherman's  Wharf  area  by  transit 
through  the  provision  of  exclusive  ri^ts- 
of-way  and  other  preferential  treatment, 
through  the  extension  of  additional  tran- 
sit Unes,  improving  frequency,  speed, 
hours  of  operation,  and  providing  clearly 
identifred  loading  areas  and  routes.  Es- 
tablish a  rail^us  transit  Une  on  Jefferson 
and  Beach  Streets,  providing  access  to 
the  Ferry  Building  and  the  South  of 
Market  area.  Extend  the  Powell  and 
Mason  Cable  Car  line  on  Taylor  Street  to 
a  location  north  of  Jefferson  Street  Al- 
low truck  access  in  Fish  Alley. 

POUCY  14.6 

Establish  water  taxi  service  from 
Fisherman' s  Wharf  to  other  points  along 
the  waterfront 
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OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  PROVTOE  MAXIMUM  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  ENJOYING  THE 
BAY  AND  ITS  RELATED  ACTIVI- 
TIES BY  ENHANCING  AND  IN- 
CREASING PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 
AND  ACCESS  AREAS  WHICH 
SAFELY  AND  COMFORTABLY 
ACCOMMODATE  THE  MOVE- 
MENT OF  PEDESTRIANS. 

POUCY  15.1 

Develop  generally  continuous  public  pe- 
destrian access  to  the  water's  edge,  ex- 
cepting areas  where  such  access  would 
interfere  with  mahtime  activities.  In  those 
areas,  provide  that  public  viewing  and 
access  which  will  not  substantially  inter- 
fere with  these  activities. 

POUCY  15.2 

Remove  of  existing  parking  over  the 
water  or  near  the  water's  edge  to  mini- 
mize conflicts  between  vehicles  and  pe- 
destrians and  enhance  perimeter  access 
which  would  require  resolving  long-term 
Port  lease  issues. 

POLICY  15.3 

I>evelop  new  public  open  space  areas  in 
Fisherman's  Wharf  to  provide  a  relief 
from  the  intense  level  of  activity.  Work 
with  the  community  to  develop  the  de- 
sign of  a  major  new  open  space  on  ap- 
proximately 70%  of  the  surface  area  of 
the  Triangle'  lot  bounded  by  Taylor  and 
Jefferson  Streets  and  The  Embarcadero 
and  relocate  the  existing  surface  park- 
ing. Address  interim  parking  and  con- 
struction-related issues  during  the  design 
process.  Rationalize  and  improve  pedes- 


trian and  transit  movement  at  the  center 
of  Fisherman's  Wharf  in  a  maimer  which 
also  meets  the  parking  needs  of  existing 
businesses  that  depend  on  adjacent  park- 
ing. Extend  open  space  from  the  Tri- 
angle lot  to  the  Bay  on  Pier  43  V2  if 
further  funding  sources  become  avail- 
able and  long-term  lease  issues  can  be 
resolved.  Maintain  the  East  Wharf  Wa- 
terfront Park  at  Pier  39.  Maintain  and 
enhance  the  Joseph  Conrad  Park  at  the 
foot  of  Columbus  Avenue,  bounded  by 
Leavenworth  and  Beach  Streets,  which 
provides  a  visual  and  functional  termi- 
nation of  Columbus  Avenue.  Create  ex- 
terior service  or  pedestrian  walkways  to 
allow  views  or  access  to  water  where 
compatible  with  fishing  industry  opera- 
tions. 

OBJECTIVE  16 

TO  RETAIN  EXISTING  CARGO 
SHIPPING  AND  RELATED  SER- 
VICES AND  TO  PROMOTE  COM- 
MERCIAL AND  RECREATIONAL 
MARITIME  ACTIVITIES. 

POUCY  16.1 

Continue  to  encourage  maritime  use  on 
Piers  35  through  9. 

POUCY  16.2 

Promote  commercial  and  recreational 
maritime  activities  (e.g.  a  cruise  termi- 
nal, excursion  boats,  historic  ships,  rec- 
reational boat  mooring)  which  may  be 
complemented  with  water-oriented  com- 
mercial recreation  and  public  assembly 
uses  and  public  access  improvements  on 
piers  no  longer  needed  or  suitable  for 
cargo  shipping  facilities. 


POUCY  16.3 

Improve  existing  Pier  35  cruise  facili- 
ties. If  feasible,  renovate  the  facility  to 
provide  a  modem,  functional  passenger 
terminal  with  associated  commercial  rec- 
reation and  public  assembly  uses.  If  Pier 
35  is  determined  to  be  an  infeasible 
location,  allow  the  development  of  a 
new  cruise  terminal  on  another  pier  in 
the  Northeastern  Waterfi-ont. 

OBJECTIVE  17 

TO  PRESERVE  THE  HISTORIC 
MARITIME  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
AREA. 

POUCY  17.1 

Retain  architecturally  interesting  andhis- 
toricaUy  significant  buildings  or  build- 
ings which  contribute  substantially  to 
the  overall  architectural  character  of  the 
area.  In  particular,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  preserve  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony 
Building,  the  PeUcan  Paper  Company 
Warehouse,  the  Trinidad  Bean  and  El- 
evator Company  Warehouse,  and  the 
Beltline  Roundhouse.  Historic  bulkhead 
and  connector  buildings  should  be  re- 
tained and  reused  as  set  forth  in  the 
Waterfront  Design  &  Access  policies  of 
the  Port  of  San  Francisco's  Waterfront 
Land  Use  Plan. 

POUCY  17.2 

Ensure  the  compatibility  of  new  devel- 
opment with  the  historic  and  architec- 
tural maritime  character  of  the  Northeast 
Waterfront  Historic  District  in  terms  of 
scale,  materials  and  design. 
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OBJECTIVE  18 

TO  DEVELOP  A  DIYERSITY  OF  AD- 
DITIONAL ACTIVITIES  WmCH 
WOULDSTRENGTBENTHEEXIST- 
ING  PREDOMINANT  USES  IN  THE 
BASE  OF  TELEGRAPH  HILL  SUB- 
AREA  AND  ACTIVmES  WHICH 
WOULD  EXPAND  THE  PERIOD  OF 
USE,  BUT  OF  AN  INTENSITY 
WHICH  WOULD  PROVIDE  A  RE- 
LIEF FROM  THE  ADJACENT 
DOWNTOWN  AND  FISHERMAN'S 
WHARF  AREAS. 

POUCY  18.1 

Consistent  with  policies  18.2  and  18.3 
encourage  development  of  uses  on  in- 
land sites  which  would  strengthen  the 
area's  predominant  uses  of  professional 
and  general  offices  and  design-related 
activities. 

POUCY  18.2 

Encourage  the  development  of  residen- 
tial uses  as  a  major  use  on  inland  sites  in 
this  area.  Such  use  should  be  especially 
encouraged  immediately  adjacent  to 
Telegraph  Hill  and  at  the  upper  levels  of 
commercial  development 

POUCY  18.3 

Encourage  moderate  development  of  uses 
such  as  shops,  restaurants,  entertainment 
and  hotels  which  activate  the  waterfront 
during  evenings  and  weekends,  but  to  a 
lesser  overall  intensity  and  concentra- 
tion than  present  in  the  adjacent  down- 
town and  Fisherman's  Wharf  areas. 

POUCY  18.4 

Design  new  development  on  Seawall 
Lots  323  and  324  as  an  orientation  point 
for  the  waterfront  which  also  highlights 
the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  The 
Embarcadero. 


POLICY  18.5 

Plan  and  design  new  developments  on 
inland  sites  and  adjacent  piers  in  a  man- 
ner which  complements  and  enhances 
the  surrounding  area,  and  which  unites 
the  water&ont  with  the  rest  of  the  City. 

POLICY  18.6 

Minimize  the  intensity  of  automobile 
activity  by  promoting  mass  transit  as  a 
primary  transportation  mode.  Maximize 
efficient  use  of  existing  parking  facili- 
ties in  order  to  limit  the  amount  of  new 
parking  necessary  as  part  of  new  devel- 
opment. 

POUCY  18.7 

Encourage  the  provision  of  landscaping 
and  publicly  accessible  open  space  in 
new  development  in  the  Base  of  Tele- 
gr^h  Hill  area. 

POUCY  18.8 

Maintain  permanent  public  open  space 
on  Pier  7.  Allow  limited  improvements 
such  as  convenience  food  and  beverage 
sales  from  pushcart  vendors,  which  in- 
crease active  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
open  space,  and  nearby  public  infonna- 
tion  kiosks  and  public  restrooms,  pro- 
vided that  they  maintain  an  uncluttered 
^pearance  in  the  area.  Take  advantage 
of  views  of  Pier  7  from  new  develop- 
ment on  adjacent  piers  or  inland  sites  to 
Pier  7  and  maintain  city  views  from  Pier  7. 

OBJECTIVE  19 

TO  DEVELOP  A  BALANCED 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
WHICH  ACCOMMODATES  RE- 
GIONAL  AND  LOCAL  MOVE- 
MENT WHILE  CAUSING 
MINIMUM  ADVERSE  IMPACT  TO 
THE  ENVIRONMENT. 


POUCY  19.1 

Maintain  The  Embarcadero  between 
Beach  Street  and  Broadway  as  an  attrac- 
tive landscaped  roadway  having  two 
moving  lanes  in  each  direction,  an  ex- 
clusive transit  right-of-way,  and  im- 
proved pedestrian  and  bicycle  access. 

POUCY  19.2 

Discourage  through  traffic  except  in 
those  limited  areas  designated  for  this 
movement 

POUCY  19.3 

Design  transportation  access  to  new  de- 
velopments on  seawall  lots  to  minimize 
congestion  on  Bay  Street  Broadway  and 
The  Embarcadero. 

POUCY  19.4 

Encourage  a  portion  of  the  surface  re- 
gional transit  to  use  inland  routes  to  the 
downtown  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the 
waterfront 

OBJECTIVE  20 

TO  DEVELOP  THE  AREA  IN  SUCH 
A  WAY  AS  TO  PRESERVE  AND 
ENHANCE  THE  PHYSICAL  FORM 
OF  THE  WATERFRONT  AND 
TELEGRAPH  HILL,  AND  TO  PRE- 
SERVE  VIEWS  FROM  THE  HILL. 

POUCY  20.1 

Maintain  low  structures  near  the  water, 
with  an  increase  in  vertical  development 
towards  Telegraph  HiU. 

POUCY  20.2 

Avoid  the  blockage  of  private  and  public 
views  and  maintain  sight  lines  between 
the  waterfront  and  Telegraph  HiU. 
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OBJECTIVE  21 

TO  DEVELOP  A  MAJOR  RE- 
SOURCE OF  OPEN  SPACE  AND 
PUBLIC  ACCESS  CONNECTIONS 
PROVIDING  MAXIMUM  ACCESS 
TO  AND  ALONG  THE  WATER- 
FRONT FOR  THE  LARGE  NUM- 
BER OF  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IN, 
WORK  IN  AND  USE  THE  ADJA- 
CENT DOWNTOWN  AREA,  PRO- 
VIDING RELIEF  FROM  THE 
INTENSELY  DEVELOPED  DOWN- 
TOWN. 

OBJECTIVE  22 

TO  DEVELOP  A  MIXTURE  OF 
USES  WHICH  WILL  PROVIDE  A 
TRANSITION  BETWEEN  THE  IN- 
TENSE CONCENTRATION  OF  OF- 
FICE  ACTIVITY  IN  THE 
DOWNTOWN  AREA  AND  THE 
RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  OF 
THE  WATERFRONT,  WHICH 
WILL  GENERATE  ACTIVITY 
DURING  EVENINGS  AND  WEEK- 
ENDS TO  COMPLEMENT  THE 
WEEKDAY  OFFICE  USES  IN  THE 
ADJACENT  DOWNTOWN  AREA. 

OBJECTIVE  23 

TO  ALLOW  COMMERCIAL  AND 
RECREATIONAL  MARITIME 
USES,  PUBLIC  ACCESS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS AND  NON-MARITIME 
COMMERCIAL  RECREATION  DE- 
VELOPMENT  ON  PIERS  AND 
ALONG  THE  SEAWALL  TO  GEN- 
ERATE WATERFRONT  ACTIV- 
ITY, TO  PROVIDE  VISUAL  AND 
ACCESS  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 
TO  PRODUCE  REVENUE  FOR  THE 
PORT. 


OBJECTIVE  24 

TO  RESTORE  AND  REHABILI- 
TATE THE  FERRY  BUILDING  AND 
AGRICULTURE  BUILDING  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  HISTORIC  MARI- 
TIME CHARACTER  OF  THE 
AREA. 

OBJECTIVE  25 

TO  MAXIMIZE  VIEWS  OF  THE 
WATER  AND  OF  WATERFRONT 
ACTIVITY. 

OBJECTIVE  26 

TO  FURTHER  DEVELOP  THE 
FERRY  BUILDING  AREA  AS  A 
MAJOR  TRANSIT  CENTER,  IM- 
PROVING AND  EXPANDING 
TRANSIT  ACCESS  BY,  AND 
TRANSFERS  AMONG,  LANDSIDE 
AND  WATERSIDE  TRANSIT  SYS- 
TEMS. 

POUCY  26.1 

Maintain  the  Golden  Gateway  residen- 
tial community  and  neighborhood-serv- 
ing retail  uses. 

POUCY  26.2 

Maintain  the  Sidney  Walton  Park  as  an 
urban  park  serving  downtown  workers 
and  residents. 

POUCY  26.3 

Provide  views  of  the  water  from  the 
Embarcadero  through  or  alongside  the 
building  and  use  the  central  archway  for 
access  to  major  bulkhead  uses.  (Amended 
by  Planning  Conunission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997) 


POLICY  26.4 

Provide  cultural,  assembly  and  enter- 
tainment, and  other  commercial  recre- 
ation activities  on  Pier  3  which  provide 
activities/attractions  for  downtown  resi- 
dents, workers  and  visitors,  and  take 
advantage  of  expanded  pubUc  transpor- 
tation services  available  in  the  Ferry 
Building  Subarea. 

POUCY  26.5 

Include  pubUc  access  improvements  in 
major  new  development  on  the  pier,  fur- 
diering  the  creation  of  a  PortWalk  which 
wiU  coimect  with  the  existing  and  future 
open  space  network andpedestrian prom- 
enade along  The  Embarcadero. 

POUCY  26.6 

Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  historic 
bulkhead  building,  allowing  for  the  en- 
hancement or  creation  of  waterfront  or 
Bay  views  through  existing  openings  or 
new  openings  which  do  not  adversely 
affect  the  building's  historic  architec- 
tural character.  Permit  an  extension  of 
the  bulkhead  building  onto  the  pier  if 
consistent  with  historic  preservation  cri- 
teria, providing  a  pedestrian  walkway 
around  it 

POUCY  26.7 

Promote  new  maritime  attractions  and 
waterside  access,  such  as  water  taxi  and 
excursion  boat  stops,  historic  ships  and 
temporary  mooring  areas  as  part  of  new 
development 

POUCY  26.8 

Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  bulkhead 
building  for  museum,  commercial  recre- 
ation and  public  assembly,  community 
facilities,  artist/designer  studios  and  gal- 
leries and/or  office  uses. 
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POUCY  26.9 

Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  bulkhead 
building.  Continue  to  allow  general  park- 
ing until  developed  for  permanent  uses, 
as  well  as  permanent  support  parking  for 
Pier  1  excursion  boat  operations  inside 
the  pier  shed.  Permit  replacement  of  the 
existing  shed  with  a  three  floor  structure 
but  retain  bulkhead  building.  Provide 
continuous  peripheral  public  access 
aroimd  the  water  sides  of  the  pier,  unless 
limited  by  public  safety  considerations 
or  maritime  operational  needs. 

POLICY  26.10 

Permit  commercial  recreation  and  pub- 
lic assembly  uses,  artist/designer  studios 
and  galleries,  commimity  facilities  and/ 
or  transportation  services  on  Pier  1  which 
complement  activities  in  the  downtown 
and  take  advantage  of  transportation  im- 
provements planned  for  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing Subarea.  Encourage  maritime 
activities,  including  excursion  boat  op- 
erations and  associated  passenger  wait- 
ing areas  and  support  uses  in  the  pier 
shed  and  bulkhead  building. 

POLICY  26.11 

Improve  Herb  Caen  Way/The 
Embarcadero  Promenade  and  PortWalk 
from  Pier  5  to  Pier  22Vi  south  of  the 
Agriculture  Building.  Design  the  prom- 
enade to  be  a  simple,  elegant  statement 
of  movement  along  the  water's  edge 
which  maintains  visual  continuity  and 
creates  a  variety  of  water-edge  experi- 
ences. Provide  appropriate  street  furni- 
ture including  wind  protected  seating 
areas  and  pedestrian  scale  lighting. 

POLICY  26.12 

Develop  public  access  improvements  on 
Piers  3  and  1  which  contribute  to  cre- 
ation of  the  PortWaUc,  integrating  open 


spaces  and  public  access  into  major  new 
development  on  piers  and  connecting 
with  Herb  Caen  Way/The  Embarcadero 
Promenade. 

POLICY  26.13 

Restore  and  adaptively  reuse  the  Ferry 
Building  in  general  accord  with  the  'De- 
sign Guidelines  for  the  Restoration  and 
Adaptive  Reuse  of  the  Ferry  Building,' 
dated  July  1978. 

POUCY  26.14 

Reuse  the  Ferry  Building  as  follows: 
predominantly  commercial  recreation 
(shops  and  restaurants),  public  spaces 
(e.g.  exhibit,  civic  displays,  passenger 
waiting  areas,  conununity  facilities)  and 
transportation  services  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  office,  commercial  recreation 
and/or  public  assembly  activities  on  the 
second  and  third  floors.  Permit  an  addi- 
tional partial  fourth  floor  east  of  the 
existing  nave  for  office  use;  limit  its 
height  to  the  height  of  the  peak  of  the 
existing  nave  monitors. 

POLICY  26.15 

Replace  or  remove  the  dilapidated  por- 
tions of  the  Pier  ^h.  bulkhead  wharf  be- 
tween Pier  1  and  the  Ferry  Building. 
Maintain  and  enhance  public  access  and 
passenger  areas  serving  the  ferry  and 
excursion  boat  operations  at  Pier  ^h. 

POLICY  26.16 

Design  a  grand  civic  plaza  to  create  a 
forecourt  for  the  Ferry  Building  and  a 
symbolic  terminus  to  Market  Street  by 
removing  parking  in  the  middle  of  The 
Embarcadero  roadway.  This  plaza  should 
be  designed  to  serve  a  multitude  of  ac- 
tivities, to  re-estabUsh  physical  and  vi- 
sual connections  between  the  City  and 
the  waterfront,  and  to  tie  together  exist- 


ing and  future  open  spaces  along  The 
Embarcadero,  including  Justin  Herman 
Plaza.  Provide  complementary,  smaller 
plazas  at  the  front  of  the  Ferry  Building, 
replacing  short-term  parking.  If  found  to 
be  feasible  after  further  analysis,  extend 
the  California  Street  cable  car  down 
Market  Street  to  the  plaza  and  create  a 
MUNI  bus  stop  adjacent  to  the  east- west 
axis  of  the  plaza  along  the  Embarcadero. 
Use  streetfumiture  that  provides  weather 
protection  and  install  additional  orna- 
mental double  light  fixtures  like  those 
presently  used  along  the  Embarcadero. 

POLICY  26.17 

Establish  a  Downtown  Ferry  Terminal  at 
the  Ferry  Building  as  a  primary  destina- 
tion point  for  all  ferry  and  excursion  boat 
riders  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  Down- 
town Ferry  Terminal  should  provide  a 
range  of  public  landing  facilities  acces- 
sible to  the  disabled  conununity  to  ac- 
commodate all  vessel  types  requiring 
access  to  San  Francisco.  Any  landing 
facilities  should  allow  multiple  opera- 
tors access  to  the  facilities. 

POLICY  26.18 

Improve  pedestrian  access  through  the 
Ferry  Building  to  the  Downtown  Feny 
Terminal  including  the  Golden  Gate 
Ferry  Terminal.  Create  a  continuous 
walkway  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Ferry  Building  that  is  separate  from  ser- 
vice vehicle  access,  to  improve  public 
access  and  to  provide  expanded  space 
for  ferry,  excursion  boat,  water  taxi  and 
other  waterbome  transit  riders. 

POLICY  26.19 

Allow  on  the  Ferry  Plaza,  immediately 
east  of  and  related  to  the  Ferry  Building, 
minor  amounts  of  outdoor  commercial 
recreation  uses  which  are  consistent  with 
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the  use  of  the  Plaza  as  open  space  and  a 
regional  transportation  center  (e.g.  a  cafe, 
outdoor  dining,  flower  vendors  and  other 
convenience  retail  services  for  commut- 
ers and  visitors).  Retain  the  existing  res- 
taurant, plaza,  and  ferry  terminal. 

POUCY  26.20 

Rehabilitate  and  adaptively  reuse  the 
Agriculture  Building,  consistent  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Standards  for 
Rehabilitation,  for  the  following  types 
of  potential  activities:  museum,  commu- 
nity f  acihties,  commercial  recreation  and 
public  assembly,  artist/designer  studios 
and  galleries,  and  general  office.  In  ad- 
dition, allow  for  the  creation  of  a  passen- 
ger waiting  aieafor  possible  future  airport 
and  Treasure  Island  ferry  shuttle  service. 
Extend  a  continuous  walkway  from  the 
Ferry  Building  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Agriculture  Building  which  connects 
with  The  Embarcadero  Promenade  south 
of  the  Agriculture  Building. 

POUCY  26.21 

Limit  parking  on  the  platform  adjacent 
to  the  existing  restaurant  to  restaurant 
service  only.  Allow  vehicular  pick-up 
and  drop-off  usage  if  associated  with 
ferry  service  expansion.  Retain  the  ex- 
isting restaurant  Consider  architectural 
improvements  to  enhance  the  restaurant' s 
waterfront  identity,  improve  views  from 
The  Embarcadero  and  provide  perimeter 
public  access. 

POLICY  26.22 

Maintain  and  enhance  the  portion  of 
Herb  Caen  Way/The  Embarcadero  Prom- 
enade between  the  Agriculture  Building 
and  the  Pier  22V4  Fireboat  House.  Main- 
tain visual  continuity  along  the  water 
and  create  a  variety  of  water  edge  expe- 
riences. 


POLICY  26.23 

Maintain  open  water  where  dilapidated 
Piers  14  through  22  have  been  removed 
as  a  visual  relief  to  the  intensely  devel- 
oped Downtown.  AUow  transient  moor- 
ing at  minimum  cost  for  approximately 
50  boats  and  include  a  boat  shuttle  ser- 
vice. Locate  these  facilities  to  avoid  op- 
erational conflict  with  other  waterbome 
transportation  services  in  the  area. 

POUCY  26.24 

Develop  a  500,000  to  600,000  square 
foot  commercial  office  building  which 
may  feature  ground  floor  commercial 
space  and  meeting  rooms  and  an  audito- 
rium. 

POUCY  26.25 

Reroute  The  Embarcadero  roadway  onto 
Steuart  Street  between  Howard  and 
Harrison  Streets.  In  the  strip  vacated  by 
the  Embarcadero  and  on  Blocks  3742 
and  3743,  build  a  public  park  adjacent  to 
and  inland  of  the  Herb  Caen  Way/ 
Embarcadero  Promenade.  Orientthepark 
to  the  Bay  and  relate  the  park  to  the 
recreational  preferences  of  residents  and 
workers  in  the  City  and  Bay  Area,  rather 
than  tourists.  Provide  large  grassy  open 
areas,  a  range  of  recreational  equipment 
including  a  play  structure,  a  tot  lot, 
benches,  game  tables  under  shelter,  and 
restrooms. 

POLICY  26.26 

AUow  up  to  12,000  square  feet  of  indoor 
building  area  and  up  to  8000  square  feet 
of  outdoor  area  south  of  Folsom  Street  to 
be  used  for  a  Tavem-on-the-  Green'  type 
restaurant(s)  and  plaza.  Design  the  res- 
taurants to  include  opportunities  for  in- 


door and  outdoor  dancing  and  dining 
and  for  special  events.  Develop  hard 
siuface  plaza  areas  and  terraces  which 
can  vary  in  elevation  adjacent  to  the 
restaurant(s)  to  create  a  variety  of  spaces 
and  viewing  experiences.  Use  landscap- 
ing and  glass  screens  to  protect  from 
winds.  If  feasible,  provide  outdoor  heat- 
ing in  selected  areas  to  extend  the  sea- 
sonal and  night-time  comfortable  usage 
of  plazas.  Encourage  the  restaurant(s)  to 
expand  their  seating  into  portions  of  the 
plazas  but  ensure  that  the  plazas  do  not 
become  the  sole  territory  of  private  es- 
tablishments .  Provide  seating  which  does 
not  exclusively  require  patronage  to  ad- 
jacent restaurants.  While  a  restaurant  is 
a  preferred  use  on  the  site,  allow  consid- 
eration of  minor  amounts  of  other  retail 
opportunities  which  similarly  comple- 
ment park  activities  and  provide  finan- 
cial support  to  die  PorL 

POUCY  26.27 

Change  the  Height  and  Bulk  District  on 
Block  3743  from  84-E  to  40-X.  Change 
the  Height  and  Bulk  District  on  the  rest 
of  the  Rincon  Park  Site  to  open  space. 

OBJECTIVE  27 

TO  ENHANCE  THE  ECONOMIC 
VITALITY  OF  THE  AREA  AND 
CAPITALIZE  ON  FTS  UNIQUE  LO- 
CATION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
ATTRIBUTES  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  RECREATIONAL 
MARITIME  ACTIVITIES,  MARI- 
TIME  SUPPORT  USES,  COMMER- 
CIAL AND  RECREATIONAL  USES, 
AND  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SERVICES. 
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OBJECTIVE  28 

WORK  WITH  RESIDENTS  IN 
SOUTH  BEACH  AND  ADJACENT 
NEIGHBORHOODS  TO  MAKE 
THE  WATERFRONT  INVITING 
AND  SAFE  BY  PROVIDING  WA- 
TER-ORIENTED COMMERCIAL 
RECREATION  AND  PUBLIC  AS- 
SEMBLY ACTTVmES  ON  PIERS 
WmCH  APPEAL  TO  RESIDENTS, 
WORKERS  AND  VISITORS  OF 
THE  CITY. 

OBJECTIVE  29 

TO  PROMOTE  A  CONTINUOUS 
SYSTEM  OF  OPEN  SPACES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  SUBAREA 
BY  CREATING  PUBLIC  ACCESS 
IMPROVEMENTS  AS  PART  OF 
MAJOR  NEW  PIERSIDE  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS, WHICH  CONNECT 
WITH  AND  EXPAND  UPON  THE 
NETWORK  OF  LANDSCAPED 
AREAS  AND  PUBLIC  PARKS  AL- 
READY DEVELOPED  OR  UNDER- 
WAY. 

OBJECTIVE  30 

TO  MAINTAIN  HIGH  STANDARDS 
IN  THE  DESIGN  OF  NEW  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  WHICH  GIVE  RISE  TO  A 
NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  IDEN- 
TITY FOR  THE  SHORELINE,  AND 
WHICH  COMPLEMENTS  INLAND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

POUCY  30.1 

Preserve  and  restore  and,  if  no  longer 
needed  in  its  current  use,  adaptively  re- 
use the  Fire  House  at  Pier  22'/2. 


POLICY  30.2 

Design  new  development  which  takes 
advantage  of  sweeping  views  of  the 
downtown,  and  which  preserves  and 
enhances  views  of  the  Bay  Bridge  and 
water  from  Harrison  Street 

POLICY  30.3 

Improve  shoreline  appearance,  provide 
public  access  and  open  space,  and  ex- 
pand views  of  open  water  by  removing 
condemned  Pier  24. 

POUCY  30.4 

Allow  the  development  at  Pier  26  and  28 
of  commercial  recreation,  some  conmiu- 
nity  facility,  artist  and  designers  studios 
and  galleries,  pubUc  assembly  and/or 
maritime  uses,  but  exclude,  hotel  and 
boatel  uses.  Permit  such  uses  in  the  ex- 
isting sheds  or  new  replacement  struc- 
tures, and  incorporate  new  public  access 
areas  onto  the  piers  which  connect  with 
and  complement  The  Embarcadero 
Promenade  and  adjacent  planned  Rincon 
Park.  Orient  this  development  towards 
Bay  Area  residents  and  workers  rather 
than  tourists.  Permit  the  minimum 
amount  of  short-term  parking  necessary 
to  serve  uses  in  the  pier  sheds  until 
inland  parking  sites  are  available. 

POUCY  30.5 

Promote  new  development  on  Pier  30- 
32  which  provides  commercial  recre- 
ation and  pubUc  assembly  activities,  and 
maritime  operations  such  as  an  excur- 
sion boat  or  cruise  terminal.  New  devel- 
opment should  provide  a  multi-faceted 
mix  of  activities  oriented  around  a  com- 
mon theme  rather  than  a  singular  com- 
mercial attraction.  Allow  accessory 
parking  on  the  pier  to  serve  these  activi- 
ties. 


POLICY  30.6 

Include  public  access  improvements  as  a 
key  component  of  major  new  develop- 
ment on  the  pier  to  further  the  creation  of 
a  PortWalk  which  guides  circulation  on 
the  pier,  takes  maximum  advantage  of 
views  of  the  City  and  the  water,  and 
which  connects  to  the  pedestrian  im- 
provements along  The  Embarcadero. 

POUCY  30.7 

Encourage  activities  that  do  not  generate 
peak  trafBc  volumes  during  conmiute 
periods  in  order  to  minimize  congestion 
on  roadway  and  transit  systems. 

POUCY  30.8 

Require  a  high  standard  of  architectural 
design  appropriate  to  the  prominence  of 
the  site,  which  also  establishes  a  new 
architectural  identity  and  standard  for 
waterside  development  in  the  South 
Beach  area. 
POUCY  30.9 

Develop  uses  which  suppxirt  and  en- 
hance the  mix  of  maritime  and  commer- 
cial recreation  uses  developed  on  Pier 
30-32,  as  well  as  provide  a  transition 
between  residential  uses  on  inland  blocks 
and  public-oriented  activities  on  the 
waterfront.  Block  3771  would  be  a  de- 
sirable location  for  a  mixed  commercial 
and  residential  development  or  a  hotel, 
depending  on  the  combination  of  uses 
developed  on  Pier  30-32.  Incorporate 
off-street  parking  into  the  development 
program  for  Block  3771  to  serve  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  the  parking  demand 
associated  with  the  Pier  30-32  develop- 
ment, if  necessary. 
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POLICY  30.10 

Improve  shoreline  appearance,  provide 
public  access  and  open  space,  and  ex- 
pand views  of  open  water  by  removing 
deteriorating  Piers  34  and  36  and  ex- 
tending the  PortWalk  out  over  the  water 
to  create  a  Brannan  Street  Wharf  pubUc 
open  space.  Develop  the  layout,  design, 
improvements,  and  any  allowances  for 
accessory  uses  to  promote  the  use  of  this 
open  space  in  coordination  with  the  com- 
munity. 

POUCY30.il 

Maintain  South  Beach  Harbor  as  a  small 
boat  marina  of  approximately  700  slips 
for  public  pleasure  craft  and  the  public 
access  and  fishing  pier  on  top  of  the 
breakwater. 

POUCY  30.12 

On  Pier  40,  provide  a  full  range  of  ser- 
vices for  recreational  boating  and  water 
uses,  including  boat  building  and  repair 
facilities,  day  dock  storage,  sail  maker, 
boat  sales  and  rental,  ship  chandlery  and 
other  uses  related  to  the  marina. 

POLICY  30.13 

Design  any  new  or  rehabilitated  build- 
ings on  Pier  40  to  reflect  the  bold,  simple 
lines  of  traditional  pier  sheds.  Provide 
continuous  peripheral  public  access 
along  the  water  sides  of  the  pier  includ- 
ing sitting  and  fishing  areas,  except  for 
portions  of  the  pier  which  may  remain  in 
maritime-related  activities,  where  such 
public  access  might  conflict  Locate  a 
prominent  sitting  area  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  pier.  Ensure  that  pier  raUings  and 
other  design  elements  be  compatible  with 
the  promenade  and  breakwater  design. 

POUCY  30.14 

Preserve  the  Pier  38  bulkhead  building 
and  promote  uses  in  the  bulkhead  and  on 


the  pier  which  support  and  enhance  the 
recreational  boattng  and  water  uses  lo- 
cated at  Pier  40,  including  accessory 
parking  and  commercial  recreation 
amenities.  Pier  38  offers  an  opportunity 
to  expand  recreational  boating  facilities 
and  services  in  the  future,  if  feasible,  and 
a  location  for  maritime  support  services. 

POLICY  30.15 

Develop  South  Beach  Park,  between 
King  and  Second  Streets  and  the  Sea- 
wall, predominantly  as  a  soft-surface 
park  for  public  recreational  use. 

POUCY  30.16 

Include  areas  for  active  sports  such  as 
volleyball  and  separate  areas  for  passive 
activities  such  as  sitting,  game  tables 
under  shelter,  and  a  tot  lot  Include  toilet 
and  drinking  facilities.  Buffer  the  park 
from  the  Embarcadero  widi  devices  such 
as  landscaping,  berms,  and  changes  in 
elevation.  Provide  for  drop-off  parking 
to  serve  the  Dolphin  P.  Rempp  Restau- 
rant Provide  appropriate  transitions  to- 
wards the  proposed  ballpark  with  its 
overlooks.  Maintain  a  hard-surface  pe- 
destrian promenade  along  the  water's 
edge  with  opportunities  for  sitting  and 
viewing.  Connect  the  promenade  to  the 
peripheral  public  access  areas  on  Pier  40 
and  to  the  South  Beach  Harbor  breakwa- 
ter, and  continue  the  promenade  to  Third 
Stireet  and  Lefty  O'Doul  Bridge.  Permit 
pedestrian  access  to  the  marina  only 
fi'om  the  pier  and  breakwater  and  not 
directly  from  the  park.  Give  special  care 
to  the  location  of  a  boat  ramp.  Prohibit 
conunercial  activities  in  the  park  but 
allow  a  limited  amoimt  of  commercial 
recreation  use  incidental  to  and  support- 
ive of  the  open  space.  Provide  prom- 
enade railings  and  other  elements  of  a 
design  compatible  with  the  pier  and 
breakwater.  Coordinate  the  design  of 


South  Beach  Park  and  the  creation  of 
public  access  with  the  ballpark  develop- 
ment on  Pier  46B. 

POLICY  30.17 

Develop  and  maintain  mixed-income 
housing,  with  appropriate  open  space 
and  neighborhood  support  uses  on 
Blocks  3773, 3792, 3793  and  portions  of 
Blocks  3774  and  3789. 

POLICY  30.18 

Develop  housing  in  small  clusters  of  100 
to  200  units.  Provide  a  range  of  building 
heights  with  no  more  than  40  feet  in 
height  along  the  Embarcadero  and  step- 
ping up  in  height  on  the  more  inland 
portions  to  the  maximum  of  160  feet  In 
buildings  fronting  on  Brannan  Street  in 
the  160  foot  height  area,  create  a  strong 
base  which  maintains  the  street  waU  cre- 
ated by  the  residential  complex  to  the 
east  and  the  warehouse  buildings  to  the 
west.  Orient  the  mix  of  unit  types  to  one 
and  two  bedrooms  and  include  some 
three  and  four  bedroom  units.  Pursue  as 
the  income  and  tenure  goals,  a  mix  of  20 
percent  low,  30  percent  moderate  and  50 
percent  middle  and  upper  income,  and  a 
mix  of  rental,  cooperative,  and  condo- 
minium units. 

POLICY  30.19 

Organize  the  housing  clusters  to  maxi- 
mize views  to  the  water  and  downtown 
as  well  as  sun  exposure  while  minimiz- 
ing shading  of  open  space  and  blocking 
of  views  from  adjacent  areas.  To  the 
extent  feasible,  locate  family  units  on 
ground  floor  levels  adjacent  to  open 
space  and  recreational  areas.  Provide 
personalized  entryways  and  private  open 
space  to  all  units.  Orient  the  buUdings  to 
provide  privacy  and  security. 
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POLICY  30.20 

Design  the  structures  and  dwelling  units 
to  express  character  and  diversity.  In- 
corporate high  standards  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  private  space  design  and  conve- 
nience and  use  high  quality  materials. 
Express  a  human  scale  in  surfaces  and 
materials  with  articulated  facades,  bay 
windows,  cornice  hnes,  roof  scapes,  over- 
hangs, towers  and  chimneys.  Use  varied 
light  colors  to  break  up  building  mass 
and  liven  surfaces.  Design  the  housing 
complex  to  be  energy  efficient,  and  con- 
sider the  use  of  passive  solar  systems. 

POUCY  30.21 

Incorporate  most  parking  as  part  of  the 
building  within  housing  clusters.  Be- 
cause garages  may  be  only  a  half  level 
below  grade  due  to  the  high  water  table, 
landscape  or  buffer  exposed  garage 
edges.  Locate  residences  above  parking 
structures  to  stabilize  them  and  mini- 
mize differential  settlement.  To  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  improve  the  portions  of  the 
garage  roof  not  covered  by  structures  for 
walkways  and  recreation  areas.  Use  tree 
wells  to  allow  large  trees  to  grow  vdthin 
residential  clusters.  Design  parking  struc- 
tures to  have  controlled  vehicular  access 
points  and  direct  access  to  residential 
units  for  increased  security.  Provide  ad- 
ditional guest  and  service  parking  for  the 
residential  luiits  in  street  rights-of-way 
or  adjacent  to  the  clusters. 

POUCY  30.22 

Do  not  permit  buildings  to  exceed  65 
percent  coverage  of  land  or  parking  po- 
dium. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
provide  open  space  at  ground  level  and 
provide  planting  in  the  ground.  Ensure 
that  any  open  space  on  top  of  a  podium 
provides  easy  pedestrian  and  visual  tran- 
sition from  the  sidewalk. 


POUCY  30.23 

Design  structures  to  protect  views  of  the 
water  down  street  corridors  from  the 
residential  areas.  Carefully  consider  roof 
design  and  conceal  roof  equipment  be- 
cause of  its  visibility  from  adjacent  resi- 
dences. Landscape  flat  roofs  and  finish 
sloped  roofs  in  attractive  materials.  Al- 
low exposed  parking  only  if  the  parking 
areas  are  extensively  landscaped.  Con- 
sider the  use  of  turf  block  instead  of 
asphalt  paving. 

POUCY  30.24 

Retain  and  historically  restore  for  adap- 
tive reuse  the  Cai>e  Horn  and  Japan  Street 
warehouses  and  allow  smaU  scale  of- 
fices, neighborhood  commercial  and 
warehousing  uses.  Keep  in  industrial 
use  that  portion  of  Block  3774,  Lot  24 
which  is  needed  to  expand  the  manufac- 
turing operation  of  the  abutting  indus- 
trial activity.  If  Lot  24  remains  in 
industrial  use,  the  structure  on  Lot  18 
may  remain  and  be  used  for  warehous- 
ing. As  an  alternate  use,  develop  the  sites 
of  the  Cape  Horn  and  Japan  Street  ware- 
houses with  housing  provided  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  street- 
facing  facades  of  the  existing  structures 
are  incorporated  in  the  new  develop- 
ment 

POUCY  30.25 

Historically  restore  the  Oriental  Ware- 
house as  the  focal  point  of  the  residential 
community;  include  a  combination  of 
such  uses  as  live-work,  day  care,  recre- 
ation, and  neighborhood  services,  pro- 
fessional offices  and  shopping.  Remove 
the  building  to  the  north  along  the  line  of 
Brannan  Street  to  enhance  the  form  and 


visibility  of  the  warehouse.  Maintain  the 
exterior  facade  and  remove  those  win- 
dows that  have  been  added  without  re- 
gard to  the  general  exterior.  Preserve 
portions  of  the  existing  paving  as  a  pub- 
lic plaza  and  setting  for  the  warehouse 
and  remove  unused  spur  tracks. 

POLICY  30.26 

Close  the  following  streets  completely: 
Berry  east  of  Third  Street,  and  Second 
south  of  King  Street.  Close  the  follow- 
ing streets  to  through  traffic,  improve 
them  as  walkways  and  allow  only  lim- 
ited local  and  service  vehicle  access: 
Townsend  between  Second  and  the 
Embarcadero,  Colin  P.  Kelly  Jr.  between 
Townsend  and  Brannan,  First  between 
Brannan  and  the  Embarcadero,  and  Beale 
between  Bryant  and  Brannan. 

POUCY  30.27 

Develop  a  plaza  next  to  the  Oriental 
Warehouse  which  is  centrally  located, 
and  connect  it  to  smaller  open  spaces 
within  the  proposed  neighboiiiood.  Have 
walkways  open  onto  small  plazas  to  cre- 
ate intimacy  and  spatial  definition  and 
orient  them  to  be  protected  from  winds. 
Enhance  die  feeling  of  outdoor  security 
through  use  of  lighting,  walkways  de- 
sign, ingress  and  egress  points  and  good 
surveillance  by  building  orientation. 

POUCY  30.28 

Develop  an  open-air  ballpark  with  a 
maTimiitn  of  45,000  seats  with  related 
commercial  uses  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  office,  retail,  restaurants,  live 
music  performances  and  other  forms  of 
live  entertainment,  in  a  setting  of  water- 
front public  spaces. 
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POLICY  30.29 

POUCY  31.4 

Encourage  waterside  public  access  im- 

Provide a  MUNI  Metro  storage  and  main- 

provements alongside  the  ballpark  on 

tenance  facility  in  the  Third  Street  Cor- 

Pier 46B  which  connect  with  the  South 

ridor. 

Beach  Harbor  and  South  Beach  Park  and 

provide  a  link  to  the  Lefty  O'  Doul  Bridge, 

POUCY  31.5 

thereby  extending  public  access  over 

Provide  transit  stops  at  Bay,  Sansome, 

China  Basin  Channel  to  the  open  space 

Filbert,  Green,  Broadway,  Washington, 

network  planned  for  Mission  Bay. 

Market,  Folsom,  Brannan,  Second  and 

Fourth  Streets. 

OBJECTIVE  31 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  EMB ARCADE- 

POUCY  31.6 

RO  CORRIDOR  IN  ORDER  TO 

If  found  to  be  feasible  after  further  analy- 

FACILITATE THE  MOVEMENT 

sis,  extend  certain  trolley  and  bus  lines 

OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS,  AND 

and  the  California  Street  Cable  Car  to 

ENHANCE  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO 

the  Ferry  Building.  Facilitate  pedestrian 

AND  ALONG  THE  WATER. 

movement  from  Justin  Herman  Plaza  to 

the  Ferry  Building. 

POUCY  3L1 

Realign  the  Embarcadero  roadway  be- 

POUCY 31.7 

tween  Broadway  and  Berry  Street  as 

Prohibit  heliports  or  STOL  ports,  but 

follows: 

continue  to  aUow  for  emergency  land- 

ings. 

POUCY  31.2 

Maintain  and  improve  the  Embarcadero 

Roadway  as  follows: 

POUCY  31.3 

Provide  rail  transit  service  in  an  exclu- 

sive transit  way  from  Fort  Mason  to  the 

Southern  Pacific  Depot.  An  extension  of 

Market  Street  surface  rail,  the  F-Line 

should  operate  north  of  Market  Street; 

the  vehicles  should  be  historic  in  charac- 

ter in  order  to  provide  a  special  water- 

front transit  identity.  South  of  Market 

Street  the  transit  service  should  be  a 

surface  extension  of  the  MUNI  Metro. 

AUow  for  continuous  rail  transit  service 

along  the  length  of  the  waterfront 
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WATERFRONT 


INTRODUCTION 
Background 

San  Francisco  is  a  compact  city,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 
From  the  beginning,  the  waterfront  has  played  an  inti- 
mate role  in  the  City's  industrial,  commercial,  and 
recreational  life. 

Although  San  Francisco  Bay  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1775,  it  was  not  until  the  1849  gold  rush 
that  the  region  had  its  first  wave  of  population  growth. 
The  focus  of  the  growth  was  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the 
Bay  where  deep  and  protected  waters  provided  a  natu- 
ral harbor.  This  area  is  now  the  Northeastern  Water- 
front and  includes  Fisherman's  Wharf  to  China  Basin. 


Much  of  this  area  was  developed  on  Bay  fill  as  the 
original  shoreline  skirted  the  base  of  what  are  known  as 
Telegraph,  Rincon,  and  Potrero  Hill. 

During  these  early  days,  the  waterfront  was  a  lively 
part  of  town,  busy  with  sailors  and  those  hoping  to  earn 
their  fortunes  in  the  gold  fields.  City  dwellers  would 
stroll  along  the  waterfront  and  enjoy  the  marvelous 
view  of  the  Port  and  the  Bay.  The  nearby  hillsides  were 
the  sites  of  the  earliest  settlements  and  later  became 
fashionable  neighborhoods. 

Through  World  War  II,  the  waterfront  retained  its 
image  of  a  thriving  port  and  center  of  the  City's  eco- 
nomic vitality.  The  Ferry  Building,  located  at  the  foot 
of  Market  Street,  became  a  landmark  structure  sym- 
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bolic  of  the  City's  ties  with  the  Bay  Area  and  the 
World.  The  western  half  of  San  Francisco's  waterfront, 
from  Aquatic  Park,  west  to  the  Presidio  and  south  along 
Ocean  Beach  to  the  County  line  was  developed  for 
military  and  recreational  use  and  in  recent  years  has 
become  part  of  the  magnificent  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreational  Area. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  however,  the  Northeastern 
Waterfront  became  increasingly  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  city  and  began  to  decline  in  activity.  The 
completion  of  the  Bay  Bridge  in  the  1930's  foreshad- 
owed the  decline  of  the  Trans-Bay  ferry  service  and 
diminished  the  role  of  the  Ferry  Building.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  and  parking  lots 
beneath  it  created  visual  and  physical  barriers  to  the 
Bay,  impeding  the  revitalization  of  this  part  of  the  City. 

Changes  in  transportation  technology  related  to  the 
movement  of  goods  by  water  also  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  waterfront.  The  placement  of  cargo  in 
standardized  containers  resulted  in  dramatic  shifts  in 
maritime  transportation  patterns.  Container  shipping 
shifted  the  emphasis  from  the  traditional  breakbulk 
method  of  cargo  handling,  for  which  the  Port's  finger 
piers  were  designed,  and  created  the  need  for  large 
modem  facilities  requiring  considerable  capital  invest- 
ment and  backland  support  areas.  In  response,  new 
container  shipping  facilities  were  developed  in  the 
central  and  southern  waterfront  near  India  Basin  in  the 
1970's. 

Although  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  was,  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  the  largest  port  in  the  region,  the  Port  of 
Oakland  was  first  to  develop  container  shipping  facili- 
ties. Oakland  has  the  advantage  of  large,  undeveloped 
flat  land  necessary  for  the  storage  of  containers  as  well 
as  better  rail  and  highway  connections  to  eastern  mar- 
kets than  San  Francisco.  Today,  portions  of  San 
Francisco's  Northeastern  Waterfront  continue  to  be 
used  for  break-bulk  cargo  handling,  and  related  activi- 
ties; however  some  of  the  piers  are  vacant  and  dilapi- 
dated and  much  of  the  Port's  property  in  this  area  is 
underutilized.  The  Port  expects  that,  over  time,  cargo 
shipping,  ship  repair  operations  and  related  support 
services  will  continue  to  consolidate  south  of  China 


Basin,  maximizing  efficient  use  of  the  Port's  container 
terminals,  industrial  land  and  freight  rail  service.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Port  intends  to  maintain  existing  non- 
container  newsprint  shipping  and  cargo  warehouses  in 
the  Northeastern  Waterfront,  for  as  long  they  remain 
viable  in  this  location. 

Other  piers  in  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  in  whole  or  part  for  commercial 
fishing,  maritime  support,  cruise,  excursions,  ferries 
and  other  commercial  and  recreational  maritime  opera- 
tions, which  will  maintain  a  working  waterfront  pres- 
ence. However,  because  many  of  the  piers  and  adjacent 
Port  land  are  no  longer  needed  or  suitable  exclusively 
for  industrial  maritime  operations,  there  are  opportuni- 
ties for  new  commercial  development  and  public  ac- 
cess and  open  space. 

In  the  1960's,  as  shipping  industry  changes  led  to  the 
decline  in  the  Port's  breakbulk  operations  in  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront,  other  economic  and  technological 
shifts  led  to  the  departure  of  many  non-maritime  indus- 
try and  manufacturing  businesses  from  the  greater 
downtown.  Fisherman's  Wharf,  Sansome-Battery  cor- 
ridor and  South  of  Market  areas.  As  the  number  of 
vacant  warehouses  and  underutilized  properties  in- 
creased, planning  efforts  focussed  on  transforming 
these  areas  to  commercial  and  residential  uses  to 
complement  the  growing  financial  and  business  ser- 
vices center  in  downtown  San  Francisco  (e.g.  the  Ice- 
house office  conversion,  Ghirardelli  Square  specialty 
retail  center).  In  addition,  the  San  Francisco  Redevel- 
opment Agency  established  two  redevelopment  areas: 
1)  Golden  Gateway,  generally  bounded  by  Front  and 
Battery  Streets  on  the  west,  Sacramento  Street  to  the 
south  next  to  downtown,  Broadway  to  the  north  and 
The  Embarcadero  to  the  east;  and  2)  Rincon  Point- 
South  Beach,  a  two-part  redevelopment  area  which 
includes  an  approximately  three  to  four  block  area  near 
the  waterfront  from  Mission  to  Folsom  Streets,  and  a 
larger  nine  block  area  on  the  waterfront  from  Bryant  to 
Berry  Streets  which  includes  South  Beach  Harbor  and 
Pier  40.  In  1985,  the  San  Francisco  Planning  Commis- 
sion adopted  the  Rincon  Hill  Plan  for  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  waterfront  between  Folsom  and  Bryant  Streets, 
extending  inland  to  Second  Street.  These  three  planned 
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areas  have  been,  or  will  be,  redeveloped  with  a  mix  of 
activities,  but  predominantly  of  residential  use  with 
supporting  commercial  and  business  services. 

Although  plans  for  all  three  areas  were  developed 
when  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  was  still  in  place,  their 
proximity  to  the  waterfront  was  regarded  as  a  major 
amenity  that  could  only  be  fully  realized  if  the  Freeway 
was  removed.  The  General  Plan  therefore  included 
policies  calling  for  the  removal  of  the  overhead 
Embarcadero  Freeway,  to  allow  the  City  to  be  reunited 
with  its  waterfront.  However,  after  the  defeat  in  1986 
of  a  ballot  proposition  for  the  freeway  removal,  public 
efforts  turned  to  defining  transportation  improvements 
that  would  transform  the  surface  Embarcadero  road- 
way from  a  largely  industrial  arterial  to  a  grand  urban 
boulevard. 

Guided  by  policies  contained  in  the  Northeastern  Wa- 
terfront Plan,  in  1985  the  City  approved  the  blueprint 
for  the  $80  million  Waterfront  Transportation  Projects, 
a  series  of  improvements  that  together  would  improve 
The  Embarcadero  roadway  from  Fisherman's  Wharf  to 
China  Basin,  with  widened  sidewalks,  public  art,  land- 
scaping and  other  pedestrian  amenities,  a  new  F  his- 
toric street  car  line  from  Market  Street  to  Fisherman's 
Wharf,  and  a  MUNI  Metro  light  rail  service  extension 
from  Market  Street  into  the  Mission  Bay  area. 

The  phased  construction  of  these  transportation  en- 
hancements was  underway  before  the  Loma  Prieta 
Earthquake  in  1989.  In  light  of  the  extent  of  earthquake 
damage  sustained  by  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  and  its 
extremely  high  repair  cost,  the  City  decided  to  demol- 
ish the  double-decked  structure  and  its  connecting 
ramp  system,  which  opened  the  City  to  the  waterfront. 
City  efforts  now  are  underway  to  develop  transporta- 
tion improvements  for  the  mid-section  of  the 
Embarcadero  between  Howard  Street  and  Broadway 
which  had  laid  beneath  the  freeway. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  freeway  removal,  new  unob- 
structed waterfront  views  from  Downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco and  adjacent  areas  combined  with  the  landscaping, 
lighting,  public  art  and  other  pedestrian  improvements 
underway  along  The  Embarcadero  have  reinvigorated 
public  interest  in  revitalizing  the  waterfront.  While 


there  is  substantial  demand  for  a  variety  of  uses  on  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront,  the  type  and  magnitude  of 
new  uses  should  reflect  what  is  desirable  from  the 
broadest  public  interest  point  of  view.  Although  there 
is  a  desire  to  maintain  and  attract  new  blue  collar  jobs, 
this  has  become  increasingly  difficult  in  light  of  tech- 
nological advances  which  have  replaced  manufactur- 
ing jobs,  the  moving  of  manufacturing  functions 
overseas,  the  increased  costs  of  land  in  the  City,  and 
traffic  congestion  on  major  travel  corridors.  In  addi- 
tion to  office,  industrial,  services  and  shipping  activi- 
ties, a  substantial  portion  of  the  City's  economy  is 
related  to  tourism.  Hotel,  restaurant  and  retail  uses  are 
large  employers,  particularly  of  minority  groups.  There 
is  a  demand  for  additional  commercial  and  tourist- 
related  development,  however  it  must  be  carefully 
balanced  against  the  need  for  maritime  uses,  recreation 
and  open  space,  the  needs  of  new  resident  populations 
in  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  and  the  community 
desire  not  to  replicate  or  compete  with  other  tourist 
areas  in  the  City. 

Property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  including  all  piers  and  certain  inland  sites  in 
the  Northeastern  Waterfront,  is  subject  to  use  limita- 
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tions  under  the  public  trust  and  the  Burton  Act.  The 
Port,  as  trustee,  is  required  to  promote  maritime  com- 
merce, navigation  and  fisheries,  as  well  as  to  protect 
natural  resources  and  develop  recreational  facilities 
for  public  use  on  these  public  lands. 

In  June  1997,  the  Port  Commission  adopted  the  Water- 
front Land  Use  Plan,  which  was  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  a  broad-based  Waterfront  Plan  Advisory 
Board.  The  Waterfront  Plan  sets  forth  land  use  policies 
for  all  property  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco,  which  are  consistent  with  the  Port's  public 
trust  responsibilities  and  the  City's  Northeastern  Wa- 
terfront Plan.  The  goals  of  the  Waterfront  Land  Use 
Plan  are  to  maintain  and  improve  the  working  water- 
front, a  revitalized  Port,  a  diversity  of  activities  and 
people,  access  to  and  along  the  waterfront,  an  evolving 
waterfront  mindful  of  its  past  and  future,  urban  design 
worthy  of  the  waterfront  setting,  and  economic  access 
that  reflects  the  diversity  of  San  Francisco.  The  Water- 
front Plan  includes  general  land  use  policies  for  mari- 
time uses,  open  space  and  public  access,  residential 
and  commercial  uses,  other  uses  and  interim  uses,  and 
identifies  unacceptable  non-maritime  land  uses.  It  in- 
cludes five  subarea  plans,  of  which  three  and  one  half 
are  entirely  within  the  area  covered  by  the  Northeast- 
em  Waterfront  Plan.  The  Waterfront  Land  Use  Plan's 
related  Waterfront  Design  and  Access  policies  include 
goals,  policies  and  criteria  which  address  urban  design, 
public  access,  city  pattern  and  historic  preservation 
which  will  be  achieved  in  future  waterfront  improve- 
ment projects. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission  (BCDC)  has  jurisdiction  over  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  upland  areas  within  100  feet  of  the 
shoreline  under  the  McAteer-Petris  Act.  BCDC  adopted 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Plan  as  called  for  under  that 
legislation.  BCDC  in  1975,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Planning  Department  and  Port,  adopted  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Waterfront  Special  Area  Plan.  The  Special  Area 
Plan,  together  with  the  McAteer-Petris  Act  and  the  Bay 
Plan  and  subsequent  amendments  to  all  three  docu- 
ments, prescribes  a  set  of  rules  for  non-maritime  shore- 
line development  along  the  San  Francisco  Waterfront. 


Within  the  context  of  this  regulatory  framework  and 
the  strong  caring  interest  that  San  Francisco's  residents 
and  workers  have  for  the  City,  the  Ports  Waterfront 
Land  Use  Plan  sets  forth  an  implementation  process  for 
major  development  projects  which  includes  soliciting 
early  community  input  on  conceptual  development 
programs  for  specific  sites  before  the  Port  issues  re- 
quests for  major  new  development  proposals.  Further, 
an  interagency  design  review  committee  including  Plan- 
ning Department,  Port  and  San  Francisco  Bay  Conser- 
vation and  Development  Commission  representatives 
would  review  projects  to  ensure  that  early  in  the  pro- 
cess the  interests  of  respective  agencies  are  addressed 
and  resolved  satisfactorily,  consistent  with  the  Port's 
Waterfront  Design  and  Access  policies,  thereby  im- 
proving predictability  and  minimizing  delays  in  the 
regulatory  process. 

The  Future  of  the  Northeastern  Waterfront 

The  Northeastern  Waterfront  Plan  recommends  objec- 
tives and  policies  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
waterfront's  environmental  quality,  enhance  the  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  Port  and  the  City,  preserve  the 
unique  maritime  character,  and  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  visual  and  physical  access  to  and  along 
the  Bay. 

In  the  Northeastern  Waterfront,  in  areas  where  piers 
are  sound,  shipping  and  related  maritime  uses  will  be 
maintained  for  as  long  as  they  remain  viable  in  these 
locations.  Commercial  and  recreational  maritime  op- 
erations (e.g.  cruise,  excursions,  ferries,  historic  ships, 
recreational  boating),  and  fishing  industry  facilities  at 
Fisherman's  Wharf  will  be  maintained  and  expanded. 
On  lands  no  longer  needed  exclusively  for  maritime 
purposes,  new  projects  will  emerge,  primarily  as  mari- 
time mixed-use  developments  which  will  provide  im- 
proved and  expanded  commercial  and  recreational 
maritime  facilities,  open  spaces  and  public  access  com- 
bined with  revenue-generating,  water-oriented  activi- 
ties and  attractions  to  increase  public  enjoyment  of  the 
waterfront.  On  inland  areas,  the  predominant  uses  will 
be  residential  and  commercial  uses,  such  as  offices, 
neighborhood-oriented  retail  and  service  businesses. 
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and  community  and  cultural  facilities.  Now  that  the 
Embarcadero  Freeway  has  been  removed,  the  water- 
front will  be  re-integrated  with  the  fabric  of  the  City 
and  reestablished  as  the  eastern  edge  of  the  City.  The 
Embarcadero  roadway  improvements,  when  completed, 
will  link  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  shoreline  via  a  rail  transit  system  which  will 
reduce  the  need  for  auto  travel  and  on-site  parking;  and 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  ways  which  will  connect  recre- 
ational areas  with  community  facilities,  historic  and 
architecturally  significant  buildings,  residential  areas, 
and  employment  centers.  An  authentic  maritime  char- 
acter and  strong  sense  of  historic  continuity  combined 
with  increased  visibility  of  the  natural  attributes  of  the 
Bay  will  reinforce  the  special  identity  of  the  area. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  Plan  recommends  general 
objectives  and  policies  for  Land  Use,  Transportation, 
and  Urban  Design  and  recommends  specific  objectives 
and  policies  which  apply  to  four  geographic  subareas 
as  well  as  the  Embarcadero  Corridor  which  links  them: 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Subarea  (which  extends  from  the 
Municipal  Pier  at  Van  Ness  Avenue  through  Pier  39); 
the  Base  of  Telegraph  Hill  Subarea  (Pier  35  through 
Pier  7);  the  Ferry  Building  Subarea  (Pier  5  through 
Rincon  Park);  and  the  South  Beach  Subarea  (Pier  26 
through  Pier  46B). 

(The  Introduction  was  thoroughly  amended  by  Plan- 
ning Commission  Resolution  14467  adopted  on  101161 
1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98 
adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

GOALS 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Plan  is  to  create  a  physical  and 
economic  environment  in  the  Northeastern  Waterfront 
area  which  will  use  the  area's  resources  and  potential 
in  the  manner  which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  San 
Francisco  community.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
the  dominant  planning  principles  of  this  Plan  are:  (1) 
provide  for  those  uses  which  positively  contribute  to 
the  environmental  quality  of  the  area  and  contribute  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  Port  and  the  City,  (2) 
preserve  and  enhance  the  unique  character  of  the  area, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  unique  economic  opportu- 


nity provided  by  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  (3)  provide 
the  maximum  possible  visual  and  physical  access  to 
San  Francisco  Bay  while  minimizing  the  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  existing  and  new  activity. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 

Land  Use 

General 

OBJECTIVE  1 

TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  ACTIVITIES 
THAT  WILL  CONTRIBUTE  SIGNIFICANTLY 
TO  THE  CITY'S  ECONOMIC  VITALITY  AND 
PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  ACTIVITIES  WHICH 
STRENGTHEN  THE  PREDOMINANT  USES  IN 
EACH  SUBAREA  OF  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT,  WHILE  LIMITING  THEIR 
CONCENTRATION  TO  PRESERVE  THE  ENVI- 
RONMENTAL QUALITY  OF  THE  AREA. 

POLICY  1.1 

Accommodate  where  appropriate,  additional  activi- 
ties which  will  strengthen  the  predominant  economic 
functions  of  each  subarea  of  the  Northeastern  Water- 
front. 

POLICY  1.2 

Consistent  with  other  policies  of  this  Plan,  encourage 
uses  on  Port  property  which  return  revenue  to  the  Port 
to  support  and  improve  its  facilities. 


OBJECTIVE  2 

TO  DIVERSIFY  USES  IN  THE  NORTHEAST- 
ERN WATERFRONT,  TO  EXPAND  THE  PE- 
RIOD OF  USE  OF  EACH  SUBAREA  AND  TO 
PROMOTE  MAXIMUM  PUBLIC  USE  OF  THE 
WATERFRONT  WHILE  ENHANCING  ITS  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL QUALITY. 
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POLICY  2.1 

Develop  uses  which  generate  activity  during  a  variety 
of  time  periods  rather  than  concentrating  activity  dur- 
ing the  same  peak  periods. 

Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  2.2 

Diversify  activities  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

POLICY  2.3 

Encourage  land  uses  having  different  peak  periods  of 
activity  within  each  subarea  of  the  Northeastern  Wa- 
terfront to  contribute  to  the  area's  diversity,  to  expand 
the  period  of  use,  to  decrease  peak  period  traffic 
congestion,  to  facilitate  efficient  use  of  the  transit 
system  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  the  waterfront. 


POLICY  2.4 

Promote  the  development  of  new  maritime  activities, 
public  open  space  and  public  access  improvements  as 
part  of  major  new  development  on  piers. 

POLICY  2.5 

Emphasize  water-related  recreation.  Bay-oriented  com- 
mercial recreation  and  Bay-oriented  public  assembly 
uses  in  non-maritime  development  adjacent  to,  or  over, 
the  water. 

Maritime  and  Industrial 

OBJECTIVE  3 

TO  RETAIN  AND  ENHANCE  MARITIME  AC- 
TIVITIES, RESERVING  AS  MUCH  OF  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT  AS  IS  REAL- 
ISTICALLY REQUIRED  FOR  FUTURE  MARI- 
TIME USES,  AND  PROVIDING  FOR  EFFICIENT 
OPERATION  OF  PORT  ACTIVITIES. 
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POLICY  3.1 

Encourage  the  retention  of  industries  and  businesses 
which  support  the  Port's  maritime  operations,  either 
through  providing  services  or  through  using  the  Port's 
facilities  for  its  shipping  needs. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  612611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  7/8/1997) 

(Policy  2  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  3.2 

Maintain  adequate  transportation  access  to,  and  the 
efficient  movement  of  goods  between.  Port  piers  and 
the  local  and  regional  transportation  system. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  3.3 

Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  and  related  industries  in  Fisherman's 
Wharf. 


OBJECTIVE  4 

TO  RETAIN  ECONOMICALLY  VIABLE  INDUS- 
TRIAL ACTIVITY  IN  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT  FOR  AS  LONG  AS  POSSIBLE. 

POLICY  4.1 

Encourage  the  retention  of  industries  and  businesses 
which  support  the  Port's  maritime  operations,  either 
through  providing  services  or  through  using  the  Port's 
facilities  for  its  shipping  needs. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  4.2 

Encourage  the  retention  of  viable  industries  which 
provide  significant  revenues,  job  opportunities  or  ser- 
vices to  the  City. 

POLICY  4.3 

Assist  in  the  relocation  within  San  Francisco  of  indus- 
tries which  are  forced  to  move  by  market  conditions 
or  public  action. 


Commercial 
OBJECTIVE  5 

TO  DEVELOP  LIMITED  ADDITIONAL  OFFICE 
AND  COMMERCIAL  SPACE  IN  ORDER  TO 
SERVE  THE  CITY'S  ECONOMIC  NEEDS  AND 
TO  ENCOURAGE  A  MIXTURE  OF  USES  AND 
ACTIVITIES  ALONG  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT. 

POLICY  5.1 

Permit  additional  general  office  and  conmiercial  de- 
velopment on  sites  inland  of  the  seawall  adjacent  to 
the  Downtown  Office  District,  which  complements 
the  downtown  but  which  is  of  a  lesser  intensity  and 
which  reflects  the  transition  between  the  City  and  the 
water. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  5.2 

Encourage  service  retail  uses  in  combination  with  other 
uses. 

POLICY  5.3 

Allow  general  and  specialty  retail  uses  in  combination 
with  other  uses  which  will  not  significantly  detract 
from  the  Downtown  Retail  District. 
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(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  5.4 

Except  on  piers,  permit  additional  hotel  space  in  loca- 
tions which  would  enhance  the  mixture  of  uses.  In 
areas  where  hotels  are  already  concentrated,  addi- 
tional such  facilities  should  be  limited  and  should 
only  be  provided  if  they  complement  adjacent  uses. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  5.5 

Encourage  Bay-oriented  commercial  recreation  and 
public  assembly  uses  on  piers,  which  include  public 
access  and  complementary  maritime  activities  (e.g. 
cruises,  excursions,  ferries,  historic  ships),  and  mari- 
time support  services. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  5.6 

Permit  an  open-air  ballpark  with  a  maximum  of  45,000 
seats  and  related  commercial  uses  at  Pier  46B. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  6/26/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  7/8/1997) 

Residential 
OBJECTIVE  6 

TO  DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  RESIDENTIAL 
USES  ALONG  THE  NORTHEASTERN  WATER- 
FRONT IN  ORDER  TO  ASSIST  IN  SATISFYING 
THE  CITY'S  HOUSING  NEEDS  AND  CAPITAL- 
IZE ON  THE  AREA'S  POTENTIAL  AS  A  DE- 
SIRABLE LIVING  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  6.1 

Strengthen,  preserve  and  protect  existing  residential 
uses. 
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POLICY  6.2 

Encourage  the  development  of  additional  housing 
wherever  feasible  (except  on  new  or  replacement  fill). 

POLICY  6.3 

Preserve  and  expand  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate 
income  housing  and  encourage  the  economic  integra- 
tion of  housing. 

POLICY  6.4 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  variety  of  unit  types 
for  households  of  all  sizes  where  practical. 

Recreation  And  Open  Space 
OBJECTIVE  7 

TO  STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND  THE  RECRE- 
ATION CHARACTER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST- 
ERN WATERFRONT  AND  TO  DEVELOP  A 
SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACES  AND  REC- 
REATION FACILITIES  THAT  RECOGNIZES 
ITS  RECREATIONAL  POTENTIAL,  PROVIDES 
UNITY  AND  IDENTITY  TO  THE  URBAN  AREA, 
AND  ESTABLISHES  AN  OVERALL  WATER- 
FRONT CHARACTER  OF  OPENNESS  OF 
VIEWS,  WATER  AND  SKY  AND  PUBLIC  AC- 
CESSIBILITY TO  THE  WATER'S  EDGE. 

POLICY  7.1 

Develop  recreation  facilities  attractive  to  residents 
and  visitors  of  all  ages  and  income  groups. 

POLICY  7.2 

Provide  a  continuous  system  of  parks,  urban  plazas, 
water-related  public  recreation,  shoreline  pedestrian 
promenades,  pedestrian  walkways  and  street  green- 
ways  throughout  the  entire  Northeastern  Waterfront. 


POLICY  7.3 

Connect  the  recreation  and  open  space  facilities  of  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront  with  those  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  7.4 

Encourage  and  provide  open  space  and  public  recre- 
ation facilities  as  part  of  any  development,  to  provide 
facilities  for  people  residing  and  working  in  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront  and  in  adjoining  neighborhoods. 

POLICY  7.5 

Provide  overlooks  and  public  viewing  areas  with  con- 
venient pedestrian  access  wherever  possible.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  such  viewing  fa- 
cilities in  areas  of  maritime  and  fish  processing  activi- 
ties without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  those 
activities,  consistent  with  the  Port's  Waterfront  De- 
sign &  Access  policies.  Remove  or  create  openings  in 
buildings  between  piers  wherever  feasible,  consistent 
with  their  historic  character  and  use,  in  order  to  con- 
struct such  overlooks  and  to  create  a  balanced  rhythm 
of  buildings  and  views. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  7.6 

With  new  development,  create  new  views  between 
buildings  and/or  physical  access  to  (1)  the  Bay,  (2) 
water-dependent  maritime  activities  or  (3)  open  space 
or  other  public  attractions  that  invite  the  public  onto 
pier  areas  and  provide  access  to  the  Bay. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  7.7 

Where  desirable  and  feasible,  provide  amenities  which 
enhance  public  enjoyment  of  open  spaces  and  public 
access  areas  by  providing  public  restrooms,  drinking 
fountains,  information  kiosks,  sales  of  refreshments 
from  push  carts  and  other  services. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  7.8 

Require  the  inclusion  of  a  substantial  amount  of  pub- 
lic open  space  and  peripheral  public  access  to  the 
water's  edge  when  major  new  mixed-use  develop- 
ments occur.  Provide  connections  between  these  open 
spaces  and  public  access  areas  to  create  a  'PortWalk' 
which  is  integrated  with  sidewalk  and  pedestrian  im- 
provements along  The  Embarcadero  (Herb  Caen  Way/ 
Embarcadero  Promenade)  which,  between  King  and 
Jefferson  Streets,  coincides  with  the  regional  Bay  Trail. 
Public  access  should  be  located  at  ground  or  platform 
level,  but  minor  variations  in  elevation  intended  to 
enhance  design  of  open  space  may  be  permitted.  Pub- 


lic access  should  also  be  open  to  the  sky,  although 
some  covering  may  be  allowed  if  it  serves  the  public 
areas  and  does  not  support  structures.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  perimeter 
public  access  along  the  platform  edge.  Other  uses  may 
extend  to  the  platform  edge  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  Such  uses  should  enhance  the  total 
design  of  the  project,  should  serve  to  make  the  public 
access  more  interesting,  and  should  not  divert  the 
public  way  along  more  than  twenty  percent  (20%)  of 
the  total  platform  edge,  (b)  Deviations  of  the  public 
way  from  the  platform  edge  should  be  limited  to  short 
distances. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  7.9 

Provide  as  much  public  open  space  and  peripheral 
access  as  is  feasible  in  areas  of  maritime  activity 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  this  activity. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998} 
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POLICY  7.10 

Continue  operation  of  the  small  boat  marinas  at  Pier 
39  and  at  South  Beach  Harbor,  and  encourage  addi- 
tional locations  for  transient  mooring  to  expand  wa- 
terside access  to  the  Northeastern  Waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  7.11 

Develop  a  continuous  bicycle  path  along  the  North- 
eastern Waterfront  that  is  linked  with  the  city-wide 
bicycle  route  system. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
on  2/21/1990) 

Transportation 

OBJECTIVE  8 

TO  FACILITATE  THE  MOVEMENT  OF 
PEOPLE  AND  GOODS  WITHIN  THE  NORTH- 
EASTERN WATERFRONT  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  AS 
TO  MINIMIZE  THE  ADVERSE  IMPACT  OF 
THIS  MOVEMENT. 

POLICY  8.1 

Intercept  and  divert  as  much  automobile  traffic  as 
feasible  away  from  the  water's  edge  and  areas  of 
intense  pedestrian  activity  in  order  to  make  conditions 
more  pleasurable,  safe,  and  interesting  for  the  pedes- 
trian, and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  commercial  and 
recreational  development  of  the  area. 

POLICY  8.2 

Limit  additional  parking  facilities  in  the  Northeastern 
Waterfront  and  minimize  the  impact  of  this  parking. 
Discourage  long-term  parking  for  work  trips  which 
could  be  accommodated  by  transit.  Restrict  additional 
parking  to:  (a)  Short-term  (less  than  four  hour)  park- 
ing facilities  to  meet  needs  of  additional  business, 


retail,  restaurant,  marina,  and  entertainment  activi- 
ties; (b)  Long-term  parking  facilities  for  maritime  ac- 
tivities, hotel  and  residential  uses.  To  the  extent 
possible,  locate  parking  away  from  areas  of  intense 
pedestrian  activity.  Encourage  shared  parking  at  adja- 
cent or  nearby  facilities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  8.3 

Allow  parking  over  the  water  for  public  and  commer- 
cial recreation  uses  only  if:  (a)  no  alternative  location 
is  feasible;  (b)  the  parking  is  located  within  a  struc- 
ture devoted  to  a  permitted  use  and  is  necessary  to 
such  use  or  to  other  permitted  uses  in  the  same  project 
area;  and  (c)  it  is  the  minimum  amount  necessary. 

POLICY  8.4 

Prohibit  parking  over  the  water  for  marinas  in  the 
Fisherman's  Wharf  through  Ferry  Building  areas.  In 
other  areas,  allow  parking  for  marinas  over  water  only 
if:  (a)  no  alternative  upland  location  is  feasible;  (b) 
the  total  fill  for  a  marina  does  not  exceed  a  land-water 
ratio  of  1/2:1;  and  (c)  it  is  the  minimum  necessary. 
Encourage  loading  and  unloading  areas  adjacent  to 
marinas  to  minimize  the  need  for  parking  over  the 
water. 

POLICY  8.5 

Base  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  parking  al- 
lowed for  permitted  uses  on  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing automobiles  along  the  waterfront  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  consider  the  use  of  existing 
public  transit  and  inland  parking,  as  well  as  public 
transit  and  inland  parking  which  could  reasonably  be 
provided  in  the  future. 

POLICY  8.6 

Remove  or  relocate  inland  those  existing  parking  fa- 
cilities on  or  near  the  water's  edge  or  within  areas  of 
intense  pedestrian  activity. 
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POLICY  8.7 

Facilitate  pedestrian  access  to  the  shoreline,  including 
access  for  the  handicapped,  through  the  provision  of 
convenient,  safe  pedestrian  crossings  along  The 
Embarcadero.  Provide  promenades  and  walkways  of 
sufficient  width  to  accommodate  comfortably  and 
safely  the  movement  of  pedestrians  throughout  the 
Northeastern  Waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  8.8 

Facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  into  and  out  of  the 
maritime  piers  where  possible  in  the  design  of  the 
road  system. 

(Policy  9  was  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolu- 
tion 13907,  July  6, 1995) 

OBJECTIVE  9 

TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  REGIONAL  MOVE- 
MENT OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS,  PERMITTING 
THE  THROUGH  MOVEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC, 
ACCESS  TO  THE  REGIONAL  SYSTEM  FROM 
THE  MARITIME  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS  OF  THE  CITY,  AND  FACILITATING 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF  REGIONAL  TRANSIT 
WHILE  MINIMIZING  THE  ADVERSE  IMPACT 
OF  THIS  SYSTEM  ON  THE  NORTHEASTERN 
WATERFRONT  AREA. 

POLICY  9.1 

To  the  extent  feasible,  accommodate  regional  traffic 
movement  inland  from  the  Northeastern  Waterfront 
area. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13907 
adopted  on  July  6,  1995) 


POLICY  9.2 

Prohibit  any  increase  to  the  capacity  of  the  roadway 
system  along  the  shoreline  to  accommodate  automo- 
biles between  the  Bay  Bridge-downtown  area  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Improve  transit  service  in  this 
corridor  to  encourage  the  reduction  of  automobile 
traffic. 

POLICY  9.3 

Minimize  the  impact  of  regional  transportation  move- 
ment along  the  Northeastern  Waterfront  by  encourag- 
ing transit  use  through  the  addition  and  improvement 
of  service  and  through  the  use,  wherever  possible,  of 
exclusive  rights-of-way  and  other  types  of  transit  pref- 
erential treatment. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  9.4 

To  the  extent  feasible,  facilitate  and  expand  the  op- 
eration of  passenger  ferry  systems  to  minimize  traffic 
impacts. 

POLICY  9.5 

Improve  transit  service  to,  and  along,  the  Northeast- 
em  Waterfront.  Provide  a  connection  between  the  F- 
line  and  the  MUNI  Metro  Extension  to  allow  for 
continuous  transit  rail  service  in  an  exclusive  right-of- 
way  along  the  Embarcadero  between  Fisherman's 
Wharf  and  China  Basin,  which  also  connects  with  or 
provides  easy  transfers  to  numerous  other  transit  lines. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13907 
adopted  on  7/6/1995) 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  9.6 

Make  transfers  among  transit  systems  as  easy,  safe 
and  pleasant  as  possible,  and  clearly  identify  loading 
areas  and  routes.  In  particular  in  the  Ferry  Building 
Subarea,  design  the  relationship  between  the  ferries, 
BART,  MUNI  surface  and  subsurface  lines,  and  the 
Transbay  Terminal  to  facilitate  connections  among 
the  systems. 

(Policy  7  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  11511998} 


Urban  Design 
OBJECTIVE  10 

TO  DEVELOP  THE  FULL  POTENTIAL  OF  THE 
NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT  IN  ACCORD 
WITH  THE  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  PRE- 
SENTED BY  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  BAY,  TO 
THE  OPERATING  PORT,  FISHING  INDUSTRY, 
AND  DOWNTOWN;  AND  TO  ENHANCE  ITS 
UNIQUE  AESTHETIC  QUALITIES  OFFERED 
BY  WATER,  TOPOGRAPHY,  VIEWS  OF  THE 
CITY  AND  BAY,  AND  ITS  HISTORIC  MARI- 
TIME CHARACTER. 

POLICY  10.1 

Preserve  the  physical  form  of  the  waterfront  and  rein- 
force San  Francisco's  distinctive  hill  form  by  main- 
taining low  structures  near  the  water,  with  an  increase 
in  vertical  development  near  hills  or  the  downtown 
core  area.  Larger  buildings  and  structures  with  civic 
importance  may  be  appropriate  at  important  locations. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  612611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  71811997) 


POLICY  10.2 

Preserve  and  create  view  corridors  which  can  link  the 
City  and  the  Bay. 

POLICY  10.3 

Use  continuous  planting  and  other  ground  surface  treat- 
ment to  physically  and  visually  link  the  waterfront 
with  adjacent  inland  areas. 

POLICY  10.4 

In  major  pedestrian  areas  (such  as  the  Fisherman's 
Wharf  and  Ferry  Building  Subareas),  develop  gener- 
ally continuous  ground  floor  retail  or  other  pedes- 
trian-oriented uses. 

POLICY  10.5 

Permit  non-maritime  development  bayward  of  the  sea 
wall  only  if  the  following  qualifications  are  met: 

(a)  Maximum  feasible  public  access  is  provided  to  the 
water's  edge. 

(b)  Important  Bay  and  waterfront  views  along  The 
Embarcadero  and  level  inland  streets  are  preserved 
and  improved.  Minor  encroachment  into  the  view 
corridors  from  level  inland  streets  may  be  permit- 
ted: (1)  Where  the  encroaching  element  has  a 
distinct  maritime  character  and  adds  variety  to  the 
views  along  the  waterfront;  (2)  Where  minor  struc- 
tures (such  as  kiosks)  are  desirable  to  provide 
public  amenities  contributing  to  a  continuity  of 
interest  and  activity  along  the  waterfront;  (3)  Where 
essential  maritime  facilities  cannot  reasonably  be 
located  and  designed  to  avoid  view  blockage;  and 
(4)  Where  the  public  enjoyment  of  the  Bay  will  be 
enhanced  by  providing  a  place  of  public  assembly 
and  recreation  which  allows  unique  vistas  and 
overviews  that  include  portions  that  are  publicly 
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accessible  during  daytime  and  evenings  consistent 
with  ensuring  public  safety. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  612611997)  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  7/8/1997) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  10.6 

Retain  older  buildings  of  architectural  merit  or  his- 
torical significance  to  preserve  the  architectural  and 
historical  character  of  the  waterfront  and  ensure  the 
compatibility  of  new  development. 

POLICY  10.7 

Enhance  and  maintain  the  physical  prominence  of  the 
Ferry  Building. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  10.8 

Prohibit  new,  and  remove  existing,  general  advertis- 
ing signs,  except  those  on  transit  boarding  platforms 
and  transit  shelters  designed  in  a  manner  as  to  mini- 
mize obstruction  of  public  views  from  pedestrian  walk- 
ways and  public  open  space,  and  those  on  public 
service  kiosks  constructed  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  toilet  program.  Assure  that  public  and  private 
signing  contributes  to  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  the 
waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14240 
adopted  on  11/21/96) 


POLICY  10.9 

Encourage  the  provision  of  street  furniture  which  is  of 
appropriate  design  to  the  historic  maritime  character 
of  the  Northeastern  Waterfront. 


POLICY  10.10 

Retain  and  reuse  those  arched  bulkhead  building  struc- 
tures identified  in  the  Port's  Waterfront  Design  & 
Access  policies  which  exist  at  the  main  entrance  to 
most  piers  and  which  add  an  important  character  to 
The  Embarcadero.  They  should  be  retained  so  long  as 
maritime  uses  exist  behind  them  or  when  new  devel- 
opment occurs  which  could  incorporate  these  struc- 
tures without  disadvantage. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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Specific  Policies  For  Open  Space,  Public 
Recreation,  and  Public  Access 

POLICY  10.11 

Maintain  and  enhance  existing  grade  level  view  corri- 
dors to  the  Bay  particularly  from  Kearny,  Broadway, 
Howard,  Folsom,  and  Beale  Streets,  and  to  the  bulk- 
head buildings,  significant  architectural  features,  or 
waterfront  views  from  Bay,  Front,  Green,  Vallejo, 
Market,  Mission,  Harrison,  Steuart,  Bryant,  Brannan, 
and  Townsend  Streets.  Create  new  view  corridors  at 
Pacific  and  Greenwich  Street. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  31111990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
.  dinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  10.12 

Remove  all  or  portions  of  dilapidated  piers,  bulkhead 
wharves  and  bulkhead  buildings  which  cannot  be  used 
in  order  to  improve  shoreline  appearance.  Bay  views, 
and  iaccess  to  the  Bay. 

POLICY  10.13 

Remove  exposed  surface  parking  from  over  water, 
and  along  the  Embarcadero  roadway  to  improve  shore- 
line appearance  and  access  to  the  Bay. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13907 
on  7/6/1995) 

POLICY  10.14 

Design  open  spaces  to  maximize  sun  exposure,  wind 
protection,  noise  buffering,  and  to  create  a  sense  of 
security. 
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POLICY  10.15 

Use  the  type  of  ornamental  street  lights  presently  em- 
ployed along  the  Embarcadero.  Use  double  fixture 
lights  between  Pier  1  and  the  Agriculture  Building 
and  single  fixture  lights  elsewhere  along  promenades. 
Provide  lighting  sufficient  for  public  safety  and  avoid 
glare.  Paint  light  standards  dark  blue  as  on  Market 
Street. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  10.16 

Design  and  locate  a  consistent  set  of  street  furniture, 
including  such  items  as  seating,  drinking  fountains, 
trash  cans,  signs  and  plaques  along  the  promenades 
and  public  open  space  piers.  Describe  the  historical 
significance  of  the  area  and  the  natural  resource  of  the 
Bay  with  signs  and  plaques. 

POLICY  10.17 

Design  and  locate  all  landscaping  so  as  to  unify  and 
provide  continuity  among  the  various  areas  of  the 
waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  10.18 

Select  and  locate  trees,  shrubs  and  ground  covers  to 
preserve,  dramatize  and  enhance  Bay  views  for  water- 
front users.  Use  plant  materials  which  should  have  a 
demonstrated  capacity  to  remain  viable,  with  mini- 
mum maintenance  under  such  conditions  as  frequent 
high  wind  speeds,  high  atmospheric  salt  content,  a 
high  salt  water  table,  and  sub-surface  fill  material 
with  varying  drainage  capacities.  Install  trees  of  at 
least  two  inches  in  diameter  and  15  feet  in  height  in 
the  ground. 


POLICY  10.19 

On  non-maritime  piers  with  sheds,  provide  continu- 
ous peripheral  pedestrian  public  access  ways  for  walk- 
ing, viewing  and  fishing.  Provide  benches  and  street 
furniture.  Prohibit  use  of  designated  public  access 
areas  for  valet  parking,  auto  drop-off  or  trash  storage, 
but  allow  emergency  vehicle  access  and,  if  no  feasible 
alternatives  exist,  service  vehicle  access. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  10.20 

Provide  continuous  public  pedestrian  access  to  the 
Bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ferry  Building  that  is 
separate  from  any  service  vehicle  access  to  the  Build- 
ing. 

POLICY  10.21 

Provide  a  variety  of  treatments  where  appropriate  along 
the  water's  edge,  including  steps  and  sloped  surfaces. 

POLICY  10.22 

Pier  railings  should  minimize  obstruction  of  Bay  views 
and  reduce  maintenance. 

POLICY  10.23 

Cover  pier  decks  and  public  access  areas  with  wood 
planking  to  the  extent  feasible  to  provide  an  attractive 
maritime  character  and  a  reasonably  inexpensive  ma- 
terial for  pedestrian  movement. 

POLICY  10.24 

Permit  fishing  along  public  access  areas  on  piers  and 
promenades  consistent  with  public  health  standards. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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POLICY  10.25 

Establish  a  joint  interagency  design  review  process 
for  non-maritime  projects  on  piers  involving  new  de- 
velopment or  substantial  exterior  alterations,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Planning  Department,  Port  of  San 
Francisco  and  Bay  Conservation  and  Development 
Commission,  consistent  with  the  Port's  Waterfront 
Land  Use  Plan  and  Waterfront  Design  &  Access  poli- 
cies. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

Specific  Policies  for  Buildings 

POLICY  10.26 

Restrict  development  south  of  Broadway  to  the  Height 
and  Bulk  Districts  shown  on  Map  2. 

POLICY  10.27 

Locate  buildings  to  minimize  shadows  and  wind  on 
public  open  spaces. 

POLICY  10.28 

Prohibit  the  use  of  reflective  glass.  Use  flat  glass 
skylights  and  discourage  the  use  of  dark  tinted  glass 
to  increase  transparency  in  highly  visible  areas. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  10.29 

Prohibit  general  advertising  signs  in  any  public  spaces 
or  attached  to  any  buildings,  except  those  on  transit 
boarding  platforms  and  transit  shelters  designed  in  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  obstruction  of  public  views 
from  pedestrian  walkways  and  public  open  space,  and 
those  on  public  service  kiosks  constructed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  toilet  program.  Allow  only  attrac- 
tively designed  business  identification,  directional, 
regulatory  or  information  signs  and  general  advertis- 
ing signs,  as  described  above.  Permit  illuminated  signs 
but  prohibit  flashing  or  animated  signs. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14240 
adopted  on  11/21/1996) 

POLICY  10.30 

Employ  a  uniform  system  of  attractively  designed  pub- 
lic signs  that  conform  to  strict  criteria  for  size,  scale, 
style,  and  color  as  part  of  the  Embarcadero  roadway 
improvements  from  Bay  to  King  Streets  and  as  part  of 
the  promenades  from  Piers  7  through  1  Vi  and  from  the 
Agriculture  Building  to  Pier  22V2.  Design  signs  in 
keeping  with  the  concept  of  the  Embarcadero  as  a 
scenic  boulevard  rather  than  as  a  high  speed  artery. 
Coordinate  signs  with  those  to  be  used  in  the  Ferry 
Building  complex. 

(Policy  31  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  10.31 

Conceal  or  otherwise  limit  views  of  any  mechanical 
equipment,  pipes,  ducts  and  antennas,  on  roof  sur- 
faces. Avoid  shiny  or  highly  polished  materials  on 
roof  surfaces  and  facades. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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POLICY  10.32 

Enclose  all  servicing  facilities  and  store  all  waste 
within  structures  so  as  to  be  shielded  from  public 
view.  Prohibit  any  permanent  exterior  non-maritime 
storage. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

( Policy  34  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

( Policy  35  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  10.33 

Assure  that  historic  ships  moored  in  the  area  meet  the 
following  criteria  for  approving  the  restoration  of  the 
ships:  high  quality  of  rehabilitation,  historical  accu- 
racy, appropriate  scale,  silhouette  quality,  detail  qual- 
ity, color  scheme  and  guarantee  of  continued 
maintenance.  Use  night  lighting  on  ships  to  accent 
surroundings  but  not  to  overpower  or  commercialize 
the  waterfront.  Base  mooring  locations  on  concerns 
for  visibility  from  the  Embarcadero  and  inland  areas, 
the  ability  to  provide  visitor  drop-off  and  service  ac- 
cess, and  the  availability  of  nearby  parking  for  on- 
board commercial  recreation  uses. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  10.34 

Assure  that  new  buildings  use  the  most  cost-effective 
energy  efficient  measures  feasible. 
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SUBAREAS 


OBJECTIVE  11 


FISHERMAN'S  WHARF  SUBAREA 
(Municipal  Pier  through  Pier  39) 

Fisherman's  Wharf  contains  portions  of  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  at  Aquatic  Park,  hotels, 
restaurants  and  specialty  shops,  the  reuse  of  historic 
buildings  for  major  commercial  centers  at  Ghirardelli 
Square  and  the  Cannery,  Fish  Alley  and  the  berthing 
basin  for  the  commercial  fishing  fleet,  the  Pier  39 
development,  two  swim  clubs,  sea  scouts  and  a  senior 
center.  There  are  also  several  multi-unit  housing  com- 
plexes as  well  as  interspersed  smaller  residential  build- 
ings in  the  area.  Policies  for  Fisherman '  s  Wharf  include 
developing  a  new  fishing  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  Hyde 
Street  to  help  the  fishing  fleet ;  maintaining  modern- 
ized fish  handling  facilities;  creating  a  central  open 
space;  maintaining  and  creating  opportunities  for  new 
water-oriented  commercial  recreational  development; 
providing  pedestrian,  transit  and  parking  improve- 
ments to  upgrade  circulation  and  reduce  congestion; 
preserving  significant  historic  structures;  and  ensure 
that  the  community  recreational  needs  in  Aquatic  Park 
are  recognized. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


TO  MAINTAIN  AND  ENHANCE  THE  MARI- 
TIME CHARACTER  OF  THE  FISHERMAN'S 
WHARF  AREA,  AND  ENHANCE  THE  AREA  AS 
A  CENTER  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL  FISHING 
INDUSTRY. 

POLICY  11.1 

Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  and  fish  handling  industry  and  busi- 
nesses which  provide  services  to  the  fishing  fleet 
through  construction  of  a  new  fishing  harbor  in  the 
general  area  east  of  the  Hyde  Street  pier. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  11.2 

Maintain  the  fishing  industry  character  in  Fish  Alley 
by  preserving  or  increasing  the  level  of  fishing-re- 
lated activities,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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Map  3 

NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT  PLAN 
Generalized  Land  Use  Map 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Subarea 


Port  Property  Boundary 
Plan  Area  Boundary 
Zoning  Boundary 


General  Commercial 

Allowing  most  commercial  and  residential  uses 

General  Commercial/Public  Trust 

Allowing  for  most  commercial  and  residential 

uses  subject  to  use  limitations  contained  in  the  policies 

and  regulations  under  the  Burton  Act,  McAteer-Petris  Act, 

General  Plan  and  the  Ports  Waterfront  Plan. 
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POLICY  11.3 

If  there  is  insufficient  fishing  industry  demand  for 
Fish  Alley  facilities  (Assessor's  Block  7),  permit  other 
maritime  use  or  interim,  adaptive  uses  such  as  artist  or 
designer  studios  or  galleries,  retail,  museums,  visitor 
serving  activities,  or  storage  in  Fish  Alley  fish  han- 
dling buildings  provided  that  such  new  uses  preserve 
the  character  and  charm  of  Fish  Alley,  do  not  preclude 
the  return  of  fishing  industry  businesses,  and  do  not 
generate  heavy  traffic  congestion.  Allow  continuation 
of  existing  small-scale  office  and  restaurants  in  the 
area. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  11.4 

Give  priority  to  the  fishing  industry  in  Sheds  B  and  D 
on  Pier  45.  Permit  fishing,  maritime  offices,  retail, 
research,  educational,  assembly  and  entertainment,  in- 
stitutional, parking,  visitor  center  and  other  uses  com- 
patible with  the  fishing  industry  in  Sheds  A  and  C  on 
Pier  45.  Permit  parking  on  Pier  45  within  an  enclosed 
structure  up  to  a  capacity  which  does  not  result  in  a 
net  increase  in  the  number  of  spaces  available  to  the 
general  public  on  Port  property. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  11.5 

Encourage  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  mari- 
time character  of  Fish  Alley,  and  provide  a  museum  of 
the  fishing  industry,  or  Wharf  history,  here  or  else- 
where in  the  Wharf. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  11.6 

Encourage  a  use  of  materials  and  design  of  new  and 
existing  buildings  and  public  improvements  which  en- 
hance the  area's  historic  maritime  character.  Require 
that  any  identification  signs  be  subdued  and  harmoni- 
ous with  this  character.  Prohibit  garish,  flashing  and 
general  advertising  signs,  except  general  advertising 
signs  on  transit  boarding  platforms  and  transit  shelters 
designed  in  a  manner  as  to  minimize  obstruction  of 
public  views  from  pedestrian  walkways  and  public 
open  space,  and  those  on  public  service  kiosks  con- 
structed in  conjunction  with  the  public  toilet  program. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14240 
adopted  on  11/21/1996) 

POLICY  11.7 

Provide  space  for  other  new  and  expansion  of  existing 
maritime  operations  such  as  recreational  boating,  fer- 
ries and  excursions,  water  taxis,  historic  ship  and 
ceremonial  berthing. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  12 

TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  AREA'S  ATTRACTION 
AS  A  WATER-ORIENTED  COMMERCIAL  REC- 
REATION AND  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY  CENTER 
BY  ATTRACTING  NEW  REVENUE-GENERAT- 
ING USES  TO  HELP  SUPPORT  AND  SUBSIDIZE 
MARITIME  AND  PUBLIC  ACTIVITIES  AND 
DEVELOPING  USES  WHICH  WOULD  GENER- 
ATE ACTIVITY  AT  TIMES  OTHER  THAN  THE 
EXISTING  PEAK  PERIODS. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


(Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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POLICY  12.1 


POLICY  12.3 


Employ  measures  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  any  com- 
mercial recreation  and  public  assembly  development 
such  as  restaurants,  entertainment  and  specialty  shops 
in  the  Fisherman's  Wharf  area  to  minimize  or  reduce 
peak  period  congestion  during  evenings  and  week- 
ends. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 


Balance  existing  commercial  recreation  and  public 
assembly  uses  which  generate  the  most  activity  in 
summer,  on  weekends  and  during  the  evening,  with 
uses,  such  as  offices  and  residences,  that  would  gener- 
ate activity  during  other  periods,  thereby  promoting 
the  vitality  and  use  of  the  area  without  substantially 
contributing  to  congestion.  In  particular,  promote  the 
development  of  housing  on  inland  sites  wherever  pos- 
sible. 


POLICY  12.2 

New  development  in  the  area  bounded  by  Taylor  and 
Jefferson  Streets  and  The  Embarcadero  (the  'Triangle' 
site)  should  be  limited  to  30%  of  the  surface  area  and 
be  designed  to  finance  and  help  activate  public  open 
space.  Work  with  the  community  to  relocate  surface 
parking  from  the  Triangle  site.  Seek  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  parking  between  The  Embarcadero  and  the 
water's  edge,  and  to  improve  pedestrian  movement 
and  access  to  the  Bay. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  13 

TO  ENCOURAGE  USES  WHICH  WILL  DIVER- 
SIFY THE  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  WHARF  AND 
WHICH  WILL  APPEAL  TO  LOCAL  RESIDENTS 
AS  WELL  AS  VISITORS. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  13.1 

Encourage  new  Wharf  activities  such  as  arts,  educa- 
tional, historical,  recreational,  non-tourist  commer- 
cial and  cultural  facilities  and  places  of  public  assembly 
(such  as  festival  halls,  meeting  halls  or  conference 
centers)  to  increase  the  appeal  of  Fisherman's  Wharf 
to  local  residents. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  13.2 

Encourage  additional  office  uses,  particularly  above 
ground  level,  to  provide  Wharf  activities  oriented  to 
local  residents  and  increase  off-season  patronage  of 
Wharf  shops  and  restaurants. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  14 

TO  DEVELOP  A  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
WHICH  IMPROVES  ACCESS  FOR  PEOPLE 
AND  GOODS  TO  AND  AROUND  THE 
FISHERMAN'S  WHARF  AREA  WHILE  MINI- 
MIZING THE  ADVERSE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACTS  ON  THE  AREA. 

POLICY  14.1 

Improve  the  roadway  system  to  facilitate  truck  access 
to  the  fishing  industry  and  other  Wharf  businesses,  to 
discourage  through-traffic  from  entering  the  area  and 
to  divert  as  much  automobile  traffic  as  possible  be- 
fore reaching  the  water's  edge  and  areas  of  intense 
pedestrian  activity  such  as  Jefferson  Street.  Do  not 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  roadway  system  to  accom- 
modate the  automobile. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  14.2 

Provide  efficiently  planned  parking  and  loading  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  Wharf's  maritime  activities,  par- 
ticularly fishing  related  loading  and  unloading 
operations. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  101 161 1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  14.3 

Minimize  the  intensity  of  automobile  activity  and  dis- 
courage or  prohibit  commercial-tourist  uses  from  re- 
lying heavily  on  the  automobile  for  their  success. 
Strictly  control  the  development  of  additional  parking 
by  using  existing  facilities  more  efficiently  instead  of 
building  new  off-street  parking  facilities.  If  new  fa- 
cilities are  necessary,  seek  to  locate  them  as  far  inland 
as  possible  to  intercept  traffic  before  reaching  the 
water's  edge  and  areas  of  intense  pedestrian  activity. 
Manage  vehicular  access  to  existing  parking  facilities 
from  Jefferson  Street  to  minimize  congestion.  Coordi- 
nate new  development  with  improvements  to  vehicu- 
lar access  and  circulation  to  minimize  traffic  impacts. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  14.4 

Study  and,  if  feasible,  implement  measures  to  reduce 
parking  and  congestion  problems  at  the  Wharf,  which 
could  include  1)  greater  utilization  of  existing  parking 
garages  in  the  Wharf  area;  2)  shuttle  bus,  motorized 
cable  car,  and  pedicab  service  to  accommodate  people 
who  take  public  transit  or  park  outside  the  Wharf;  3) 
shared  parking  facilities  for  uses  with  different  time 
needs;  and  4)  parking  vouchers  for  swim  clubs  and 
sport  fishing  patrons. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  14.5 

Facilitate  access  into  and  within  the  Fisherman's  Wharf 
area  by  transit  through  the  provision  of  exclusive  rights- 
of-way  and  other  preferential  treatment,  through  the 
extension  of  additional  transit  lines,  improving  fre- 
quency, speed,  hours  of  operation,  and  providing 
clearly  identified  loading  areas  and  routes.  Establish  a 
rail/bus  transit  line  on  Jefferson  and  Beach  Streets, 
providing  access  to  the  Ferry  Building  and  the  South 
of  Market  area.  Extend  the  Powell  and  Mason  Cable 
Car  line  on  Taylor  Street  to  a  location  north  of  Jefferson 
Street.  Allow  truck  access  in  Fish  Alley. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  14.6 

Establish  water  taxi  service  from  Fisherman's  Wharf 
to  other  points  along  the  waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  15 

TO  PROVIDE  MAXIMUM  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  ENJOYING  THE  BAY  AND  ITS  RELATED 
ACTIVITIES  BY  ENHANCING  AND  INCREAS- 
ING PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  AND  ACCESS  AR- 
EAS WHICH  SAFELY  AND  COMFORTABLY 
ACCOMMODATE  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  PE- 
DESTRIANS. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  15.1 

Develop  generally  continuous  public  pedestrian  ac- 
cess to  the  water's  edge,  excepting  areas  where  such 
access  would  interfere  with  maritime  activities.  In 
those  areas,  provide  that  public  viewing  and  access 
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which  will  not  substantially  interfere  with  these  ac- 
tivities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  15.2 

Remove  of  existing  parking  over  the  water  or  near  the 
water's  edge  to  minimize  conflicts  between  vehicles 
and  pedestrians  and  enhance  perimeter  access  which 
would  require  resolving  long-term  Port  lease  issues. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  15.3 

Develop  new  public  open  space  areas  in  Fisherman's 
Wharf  to  provide  a  reUef  from  the  intense  level  of 
activity.  Work  with  the  community  to  develop  the 
design  of  a  major  new  open  space  on  approximately 
70%  of  the  surface  area  of  the  'Triangle'  lot  bounded 
by  Taylor  and  Jefferson  Streets  and  The  Embarcadero 
and  relocate  the  existing  surface  parking.  Address 
interim  parking  and  construction-related  issues  during 
the  design  process.  Rationalize  and  improve  pedes- 
trian and  transit  movement  at  the  center  of  Fisherman's 
Wharf  in  a  manner  which  also  meets  the  parking  needs 
of  existing  businesses  that  depend  on  adjacent  park- 
ing. Extend  open  space  from  the  Triangle  lot  to  the 
Bay  on  Pier  43  Vi  if  further  funding  sources  become 
available  and  long-term  lease  issues  can  be  resolved. 
Maintain  the  East  Wharf  Waterfront  Park  at  Pier  39. 
Maintain  and  enhance  the  Joseph  Conrad  Park  at  the 
foot  of  Columbus  Avenue,  bounded  by  Leavenworth 
and  Beach  Streets,  which  provides  a  visual  and  func- 
tional termination  of  Columbus  Avenue.  Create  exte- 
rior service  or  pedestrian  walkways  to  allow  views  or 
access  to  water  where  compatible  with  fishing  indus- 
try operations. 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

BASE  OF  TELEGRAPH  HILL  SUB  AREA 
(Piers  35  through  7) 

This  subarea  contains  a  mix  of  uses  that  reflect  the 
area's  maritime  history  and  its  transformation  into  a 
vital  urban  residential  and  commercial  district.  Cargo 
shipping,  warehousing  and  other  maritime  operations 
still  occupy  some  of  the  finger  piers,  although  long- 
term  trends  indicate  that  czirgo  shipping  can  be  oper- 
ated most  efficiently  through  consolidation  in  the  central 
and  southern  waterfront.  Most  of  the  inland  properties 
have  been  redeveloped  with  offices  for  the  design  and 
communications  industries,  retail  and  residential  uses, 
many  of  which  occupy  preserved  and  rehabilitated 
historic  warehouses.  Pier  7  has  been  redeveloped  into 
a  public  open  space  and  fishing  pier  extending  900  feet 
into  the  bay,  which  provides  a  major  recreational  ame- 
nity in  the  subarea.  Policies  call  for  maintaining  cargo 
shipping  facilities  and  cargo-related  support  services 
for  as  long  as  needed.  If  the  piers  no  longer  are  suitable 
as  cargo  facilities.  Plan  policies  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  commercial  and  recreational  maritime  activi- 
ties (e.g.  cruise  terminal,  excursions,  recreational 
boating)  as  part  of  major  new  mixed  use  developments 
on  piers  which  provide  daytime  and  nighttime  commer- 
cial recreation  venues  and  new  public  access  improve- 
ments. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  will  conduct  a  Special 
Planning  Study  for  Piers  1 5-29  to  resolve  the  following 
issues  before  the  Port  approves  any  major  new  devel- 
opment on  these  piers:  (1)  the  location  and  size  of  a 
major  new  'Northeast  Wharf  open  space  within  poten- 
tial new  maritime  mixed  use  development  in  the  Spe- 
cial Study  Area;  and  (2)  the  location  and  configuration 
of  piers,  including  removal  of  pier  area  to  create  open 
water. 

On  inland  sites,  a  variety  of  land  uses  are  appropriate, 
including  hotel,  residential,  office  and  other  commer- 
cial activities.  These  new  developments  will  be  de- 
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General  Commercial 
Allowing  most  commercial  and  residential  uses 

Light  Industrial/Public  Trust 

Allowing  for  light  industrial,  maritime  and  commercial 
uses  subject  to  use  limitations  contained  in  the  policies 
and  regulations  under  the  Burton  Act,  McAteer-Petris  Act, 
General  Plan  and  Port  Waterfront  Land  Use  Plan 

General  Commercial/Public  Trust 

Allowing  for  most  commercial  and  residential 

uses  subject  to  use  limitations  contained  in  the  policies 

and  regulations  under  the  Burton  Act,  McAteer-Petris  Act, 

General  Plan  and  the  Port  Waterfront  Plan. 
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signed  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  rich  historic  char- 
acter of  the  subarea  and,  as  appropriate,  highlight 
access  points  to  the  nearby  North  Beach,  Chinatown 
and  Fisherman's  Wharf  districts. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  16 

TO  RETAIN  EXISTING  CARGO  SHIPPING  AND 
RELATED  SERVICES  AND  TO  PROMOTE 
COMMERCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME ACTIVITIES. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  16.1 

Continue  to  encourage  maritime  use  on  Piers  35 
through  9. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  16.2 

Promote  commercial  and  recreational  maritime  ac- 
tivities (e.g.  a  cruise  terminal,  excursion  boats,  his- 
toric ships,  recreational  boat  mooring)  which  may  be 
complemented  with  water-oriented  commercial  recre- 
ation and  public  assembly  uses  and  public  access  im- 
provements on  piers  no  longer  needed  or  suitable  for 
cargo  shipping  facilities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  16.3 

Improve  existing  Pier  35  cruise  facilities.  If  feasible, 
renovate  the  facility  to  provide  a  modem,  functional 
passenger  terminal  with  associated  commercial  recre- 
ation and  public  assembly  uses.  If  Pier  35  is  deter- 
mined to  be  an  infeasible  location,  allow  the 
development  of  a  new  cruise  terminal  on  another  pier 
in  the  Northeastern  Waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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OBJECTIVE  17 

TO  PRESERVE  THE  HISTORIC  MARITIME 
CHARACTER  OF  THE  AREA. 

POLICY  17.1 

Retain  architecturally  interesting  and  historically  sig- 
nificant buildings  or  buildings  which  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  overall  architectural  character  of  the 
area.  In  particular,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  Italian  Swiss  Colony  Building,  the  Peli- 
can Paper  Company  Warehouse,  the  Trinidad  Bean 
and  Elevator  Company  Warehouse,  and  the  Beltline 
Roundhouse.  Historic  buUdiead  and  connector  build- 
ings should  be  retained  and  reused  as  set  forth  in  the 
Waterfront  Design  &  Access  policies  of  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco's  Waterfront  Land  Use  Plan. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
-    dinance  26-98  adopted  on  11511998} 

POLICY  17.2 

Ensure  the  compatibility  of  new  development  with  the 
historic  and  architectural  maritime  character  of  the 
Northeast  Waterfront  Historic  District  in  terms  of  scale, 
materials  and  design. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  18 

TO  DEVELOP  A  DIVERSITY  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  WHICH  WOULD  STRENGTHEN 
THE  EXISTING  PREDOMINANT  USES  IN  THE 
BASE  OF  TELEGRAPH  HILL  SUBAREA  AND 
ACTIVITIES  WHICH  WOULD  EXPAND  THE 
PERIOD  OF  USE,  BUT  OF  AN  INTENSITY 
WHICH  WOULD  PROVIDE  A  RELIEF  FROM 
THE  ADJACENT  DOWNTOWN  AND 
FISHERMAN'S  WHARF  AREAS. 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  18.1 

Consistent  with  policies  18.2  and  18.3  encourage  de- 
velopment of  uses  on  inland  sites  which  would 
strengthen  the  area's  predominant  uses  of  professional 
and  general  offices  and  design-related  activities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  18.2 

Encourage  the  development  of  residential  uses  as  a 
major  use  on  inland  sites  in  this  area.  Such  use  should 
be  especially  encouraged  immediately  adjacent  to  Tele- 
graph Hill  and  at  the  upper  levels  of  commercial  de- 
velopment. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  18.3 

Encourage  moderate  development  of  uses  such  as 
shops,  restaurants,  entertainment  and  hotels  which  ac- 
tivate the  waterfront  during  evenings  and  weekends, 
but  to  a  lesser  overall  intensity  and  concentration  than 
present  in  the  adjacent  downtown  and  Fisherman's 
Wharf  areas. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  18.4 

Design  new  development  on  Seawall  Lots  323  and 
324  as  an  orientation  point  for  the  waterfront  which 
also  highlights  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  The 
Embarcadero. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  18.5 

Plan  and  design  new  developments  on  inland  sites  and 
adjacent  piers  in  a  manner  which  complements  and 
enhances  the  surrounding  area,  and  which  unites  the 
waterfront  with  the  rest  of  the  City. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  18.6 

Minimize  the  intensity  of  automobile  activity  by  pro- 
moting mass  transit  as  a  primary  transportation  mode. 
Maximize  efficient  use  of  existing  parking  facilities  in 
order  to  limit  the  amount  of  new  parking  necessary  as 
part  of  new  development. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  18.7 

Encourage  the  provision  of  landscaping  and  publicly 
accessible  open  space  in  new  development  in  the  Base 
of  Telegraph  Hill  area. 

Pier? 

POLICY  18.8 

Maintain  permanent  public  open  space  on  Pier  7.  Al- 
low limited  improvements  such  as  convenience  food 
and  beverage  sales  from  pushcart  vendors,  which  in- 
crease active  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  open  space, 
and  nearby  public  information  kiosks  and  public 
restrooms,  provided  that  they  maintain  an  uncluttered 
appearance  in  the  area.  Take  advantage  of  views  of 
Pier  7  from  new  development  on  adjacent  piers  or 
inland  sites  to  Pier  7  and  maintain  city  views  from 
Pier  7. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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(Policy  2  under  Pier  7  was  deleted  by  Planning  Com- 
mission Resolution  14467  adopted  on  1011611997  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1151 
1998) 


POLICY  19.4 

Encourage  a  portion  of  the  surface  regional  transit  to 
use  inland  routes  to  the  downtown  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  the  waterfront. 


OBJECTIVE  19 

TO  DEVELOP  A  BALANCED  TRANSPORTA- 
TION SYSTEM  WHICH  ACCOMMODATES  RE- 
GIONAL AND  LOCAL  MOVEMENT  WHILE 
CAUSING  MINIMUM  ADVERSE  IMPACT  TO 
THE  ENVIRONMENT. 

POLICY  19.1 

Maintain  The  Embarcadero  between  Beach  Street  and 
Broadway  as  an  attractive  landscaped  roadway  having 
two  moving  lanes  in  each  direction,  an  exclusive  tran- 
sit right-of-way,  and  improved  pedestrian  and  bicycle 
access. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  19.2 

Discourage  through  traffic  except  in  those  limited 
areas  designated  for  this  movement. 

POLICY  19.3 

Design  transportation  access  to  new  developments  on 
seawall  lots  to  minimize  congestion  on  Bay  Street, 
Broadway  and  The  Embarcadero. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  20 

TO  DEVELOP  THE  AREA  IN  SUCH  A  WAY  AS 
TO  PRESERVE  AND  ENHANCE  THE  PHYSI- 
CAL FORM  OF  THE  WATERFRONT  AND 
TELEGRAPH  HILL,  AND  TO  PRESERVE 
VIEWS  FROM  THE  HILL. 

POLICY  20.1 

Maintain  low  structures  near  the  water,  with  an  in- 
crease in  vertical  development  towards  Telegraph  Hill. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  20.2 

Avoid  the  blockage  of  private  and  public  views  and 
maintain  sight  lines  between  the  waterfront  and  Tele- 
graph Hill. 
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FERRY  BUILDING  SUBAREA 
(Piers  5  through  north  of  Pier  221/2) 

The  Plan  promotes  the  restoration  of  the  historic  Ferry 
Building,  a  city  and  national  landmark  structure  which 
stands  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  Northeastern  Water- 
front. In  addition,  the  Plan  calls  for  open  water  between 
the  Agriculture  Building  and  Pier  TlVi  as  a  relief  to  the 
intensely  developed  downtown  and  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued prominence  of  the  Ferry  Building  and  its  tower. 
The  Ferry  Building  will  be  preserved,  rehabilitated 
consistent  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  Stan- 
dards for  Rehabilitation,  and  re-established  as  a  major 
regional  transit  center  and  the  eastern  terminus  of 
Market  Street.  It  also  will  provide  a  major  entryway  to 
the  City  from  the  water,  with  increased  ferry,  excursion 
boat  and  water  taxi  service,  and  other  modes  of  water 
transport,  and  a  place  to  moor  historic  ships  and  plea- 
sure boats.  Inside,  the  Ferry  Building  will  provide 
public  spaces  to  support  its  transit  functions  and  a 
variety  of  complementary  commercial  recreation  ac- 
tivities, offices,  institutional,  cultural  and/or  commu- 
nity facilities  which  will  help  finance  the  building 


restoration  while  also  fostering  public  enjoyment  of 
the  waterfront.  The  waterside  features  will  be  linked  by 
a  simple,  elegant  promenade  which  runs  along  the 
entire  length  of  The  Embarcadero,  creating  a  visual 
corridor  along  the  water's  edge  that  complements  a 
variety  of  water  edge  experiences.  The  centerpiece  of 
this  promenade  will  be  a  grand  new  plaza  at  the  landside 
entrance  to  the  Ferry  Building.  The  subarea  includes 
the  Golden  Gateway  development  north  of  the  Ferry 
Building  which  was  successfully  redeveloped  into  an 
urban  residential  mixed  use  neighborhood,  including 
Sidney  Walton  Park. 

South  of  the  Ferry  Building,  the  historic  Agriculture 
Building  will  be  preserved.  A  planned  Rincon  Park  will 
be  created,  a  major  water-related  soft  surface  public 
park  with  a  'Tavem-on-the-Green'  type  of  restaurant, 
south  of  Folsom  Street. 

{Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  115/1998) 
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Map  5 

NORTHEASTERN  WATERFRONT  PLAN 
Generalized  Land  Use  Map 
Ferry  Building  Subarea 


Port  Property  Boundary 
Plan  Area  Boundary 
Zoning  Boundary 


General  Commercial 

Allowing  most  commercial  and  residential  uses 

Light  Industrial/Public  Trust 
Allowing  for  light  industrial,  maritime  and  commercial 
uses  subject  to  use  limitations  contained  in  the  policies 
and  regulations  under  the  Burton  Act,  McAteer-Petris  Act, 
General  Plan  and  Port  Waterfront  Land  Use  Plan 

General  Commercial/Public  Trust 

Allowing  for  most  commercial  and  residential 

uses  subject  to  use  limitations  contained  in  the  policies 

and  regulations  under  the  Burton  Act,  McAteer-Petris  Act, 

General  Plan  and  the  Port  Waterfront  Plan. 


1^ 
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Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Plan 


OBJECTIVE  21 

TO  DEVELOP  A  MAJOR  RESOURCE  OF  OPEN 
SPACE  AND  PUBLIC  ACCESS  CONNECTIONS 
PROVIDING  MAXIMUM  ACCESS  TO  AND 
ALONG  THE  WATERFRONT  FOR  THE  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVE  IN,  WORK 
IN  AND  USE  THE  ADJACENT  DOWNTOWN 
AREA,  PROVIDING  RELIEF  FROM  THE  IN- 
TENSELY DEVELOPED  DOWNTOWN. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  22 

TO  DEVELOP  A  MIXTURE  OF  USES  WHICH 
WILL  PROVIDE  A  TRANSITION  BETWEEN 
THE  INTENSE  CONCENTRATION  OF  OFFICE 
ACTIVITY  IN  THE  DOWNTOWN  AREA  AND 
THE  RECREATION  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  WA- 
TERFRONT, WHICH  WILL  GENERATE  ACTIV- 
ITY DURING  EVENINGS  AND  WEEKENDS  TO 
COMPLEMENT  THE  WEEKDAY  OFFICE  USES 
IN  THE  ADJACENT  DOWNTOWN  AREA. 


OBJECTIVE  23 

TO  ALLOW  COMMERCIAL  AND  RECRE- 
ATIONAL MARITIME  USES,  PUBLIC  ACCESS 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  NON-MARITIME  COM- 
MERCIAL RECREATION  DEVELOPMENT  ON 
PIERS  AND  ALONG  THE  SEAWALL  TO  GEN- 
ERATE  WATERFRONT  ACTIVITY,  TO  PRO- 
VIDE VISUAL  AND  ACCESS  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  TO  PRODUCE  REVENUE  FOR  THE  PORT. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  24 

TO  RESTORE  AND  REHABILITATE  THE 
FERRY  BUILDING  AND  AGRICULTURE 
BUILDING  TO  PRESERVE  THE  HISTORIC 
MARITIME  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AREA. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  25 

TO  MAXIMIZE  VIEWS  OF  THE  WATER  AND 
OF  WATERFRONT  ACTIVITY. 


OBJECTIVE  26 

TO  FURTHER  DEVELOP  THE  FERRY  BUILD- 
ING AREA  AS  A  MAJOR  TRANSIT  CENTER, 
IMPROVING  AND  EXPANDING  TRANSIT  AC- 
CESS BY,  AND  TRANSFERS  AMONG, 
LANDSIDE  AND  WATERSIDE  TRANSIT  SYS- 
TEMS. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

Golden  Gateway  (Blocks  167-171, 198-201) 

POLICY  26.1 

Maintain  the  Golden  Gateway  residential  community 
and  neighborhood-serving  retail  uses. 

(Added  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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POLICY  26.2 

Maintain  the  Sidney  Walton  Park  as  an  urban  park 
serving  downtown  workers  and  residents. 

(Added  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

Pier  5 

(Pier  5  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Reso- 
lution 14467  adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  26.3 

Provide  views  of  the  water  from  the  Embarcadero 
through  or  alongside  the  building  and  use  the  central 
archway  for  access  to  major  bulkhead  uses. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Pier  3 

(Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.4 

Provide  cultural,  assembly  and  entertainment,  and  other 
commercial  recreation  activities  on  Pier  3  which  pro- 
vide activities/attractions  for  downtown  residents, 
workers  and  visitors,  and  take  advantage  of  expanded 
public  transportation  services  available  in  the  Ferry 
Building  Subarea. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Policy  3  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  26.5 

Include  public  access  improvements  in  major  new 
development  on  the  pier,  furthering  the  creation  of  a 
PortWalk  which  will  connect  with  the  existing  and 
future  open  space  network  and  pedestrian  promenade 
along  The  Embarcadero. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Policy  5  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.6 

Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  historic  bulkhead  build- 
ing, allowing  for  the  enhancement  or  creation  of  wa- 
terfront or  Bay  views  through  existing  openings  or 
new  openings  which  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
building's  historic  architectural  character.  Permit  an 
extension  of  the  bulkhead  building  onto  the  pier  if 
consistent  with  historic  preservation  criteria,  provid- 
ing a  pedestrian  walkway  around  it. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.7 

Promote  new  maritime  attractions  and  waterside  ac- 
cess, such  as  water  taxi  and  excursion  boat  stops, 
historic  ships  and  temporary  mooring  areas  as  part  of 
new  development. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Policy  8  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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Pier  1  -  1/2 


Promenade/PortWalk 


POLICY  26.8 


POLICY  26.11 


Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  bulkhead  building  for 
museum,  commercial  recreation  and  public  assembly, 
community  facilities,  artist/designer  studios  and  gal- 
leries and/or  office  uses. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

Pier  1 

POLICY  26.9 

Preserve  and  rehabilitate  the  bulkhead  building.  Con- 
tinue to  allow  general  parking  until  developed  for 
permanent  uses,  as  well  as  permanent  support  parking 
for  Pier  1  excursion  boat  operations  inside  the  pier 
shed.  Permit  replacement  of  the  existing  shed  with  a 
three  floor  structure  but  retain  bulkhead  building.  Pro- 
vide continuous  peripheral  public  access  around  the 
water  sides  of  the  pier,  unless  limited  by  public  safety 
considerations  or  maritime  operational  needs. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.10 

Permit  commercial  recreation  and  public  assembly 
uses,  artist/designer  studios  and  galleries,  community 
facilities  and/or  transportation  services  on  Pier  1  which 
complement  activities  in  the  downtown  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  transportation  improvements  planned  for 
the  Ferry  Building  Subarea.  Encourage  maritime  ac- 
tivities, including  excursion  boat  operations  and  asso- 
ciated passenger  waiting  areas  and  support  uses  in  the 
pier  shed  and  bulkhead  building. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Improve  Herb  Caen  Way/The  Embarcadero  Promenade 
and  PortWaUc  from  Pier  5  to  Pier  22'/2  south  of  the 
Agriculture  Building.  Design  the  promenade  to  be  a 
simple,  elegant  statement  of  movement  along  the 
water's  edge  which  maintains  visual  continuity  and 
creates  a  variety  of  water-edge  experiences.  Provide 
appropriate  street  furniture  including  wind  protected 
seating  areas  and  pedestrian  scale  lighting. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.12 

Develop  public  access  improvements  on  Piers  3  and  1 
which  contribute  to  creation  of  the  PortWalk,  inte- 
grating open  spaces  and  public  access  into  major  new 
development  on  piers  and  connecting  with  Herb  Caen 
Way/The  Embarcadero  Promenade. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Ferry  Building 

POLICY  26.13 

Restore  and  adaptively  reuse  the  Ferry  Building  in 
general  accord  with  the  'Design  Guidelines  for  the 
Restoration  and  Adaptive  Reuse  of  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing,' dated  July  1978. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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POLICY  26.14 

Reuse  the  Ferry  Building  as  follows:  predominantly 
commercial  recreation  (shops  and  restaurants),  public 
spaces  (e.g.  exhibit,  civic  displays,  passenger  waiting 
areas,  community  facilities)  and  transportation  ser- 
vices on  the  ground  floor,  and  office,  commercial 
recreation  and/or  public  assembly  activities  on  the 
second  and  third  floors.  Permit  an  additional  partial 
fourth  floor  east  of  the  existing  nave  for  office  use; 
limit  its  height  to  the  height  of  the  peak  of  the  existing 
nave  monitors. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.15 

Replace  or  remove  the  dilapidated  portions  of  the  Pier 
Vi  bulkhead  wharf  between  Pier  1  and  the  Ferry  Build- 
ing. Maintain  and  enhance  public  access  and  passen- 
ger areas  serving  the  ferry  and  excursion  boat 
operations  at  Pier  V2. 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.16 

Design  a  grand  civic  plaza  to  create  a  forecoiul:  for  the 
Ferry  Building  and  a  symbolic  terminus  to  Market 
Street  by  removing  parking  in  the  middle  of  The 
Embarcadero  roadway.  This  plaza  should  be  designed 
to  serve  a  multitude  of  activities,  to  re-establish  physi- 
cal and  visual  connections  between  the  City  and  the 
waterfront,  and  to  tie  together  existing  and  future 
open  spaces  along  The  Embarcadero,  including  Justin 
Herman  Plaza.  Provide  complementary,  smaller  pla- 
zas at  the  front  of  the  Ferry  Building,  replacing  short- 
term  parking.  If  found  to  be  feasible  after  further 
analysis,  extend  the  California  Street  cable  car  down 
Market  Street  to  the  plaza  and  create  a  MUNI  bus  stop 
adjacent  to  the  east-west  axis  of  the  plaza  along  the 
Embarcadero.  Use  street  furniture  that  provides 
weather  protection  and  install  additional  ornamental 
double  light  fixtures  like  those  presently  used  along 
the  Embarcadero. 
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(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14194 
adopted  on  9/19/1996) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.17 

Establish  a  Downtown  Ferry  Terminal  at  the  Ferry 
Building  as  a  primary  destination  point  for  all  ferry 
and  excursion  boat  riders  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
Downtown  Ferry  Terminal  should  provide  a  range  of 
public  landing  facilities  accessible  to  the  disabled 
community  to  accommodate  all  vessel  types  requiring 
access  to  San  Francisco.  Any  landing  facilities  should 
allow  multiple  operators  access  to  the  facilities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.18 

Improve  pedestrian  access  through  the  Ferry  Building 
to  the  Downtown  Ferry  Terminal  including  the  Golden 
Gate  Ferry  Terminal.  Create  a  continuous  walkway 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ferry  Building  that  is 
separate  from  service  vehicle  access,  to  improve  pub- 
lic access  and  to  provide  expanded  space  for  ferry, 
excursion  boat,  water  taxi  and  other  waterbome  tran- 
sit riders. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.19 

Allow  on  the  Ferry  Plaza,  immediately  east  of  and 
related  to  the  Ferry  Building,  minor  amounts  of  out- 
door commercial  recreation  uses  which  are  consistent 
with  the  use  of  the  Plaza  as  open  space  and  a  regional 
transportation  center  (e.g.  a  cafe,  outdoor  dining, 


flower  vendors  and  other  convenience  retail  services 
for  commuters  and  visitors).  Retain  the  existing  res- 
taurant, plaza,  and  ferry  terminal. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Agriculture  Building 

POLICY  26.20 

Rehabilitate  and  adaptively  reuse  the  Agriculture 
Building,  consistent  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Standards  for  Rehabilitation,  for  the  following  types 
of  potential  activities:  museum,  community  facilities, 
commercial  recreation  and  public  assembly,  artist/ 
designer  studios  and  galleries,  and  general  office.  In 
addition,  allow  for  the  creation  of  a  passenger  waiting 
area  for  possible  future  airport  and  Treasure  Island 
ferry  shuttle  service.  Extend  a  continuous  walkway 
from  the  Ferry  Building  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Agriculture  Building  which  connects  with  The 
Embarcadero  Promenade  south  of  the  Agriculture 
Building. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.21 

Limit  parking  on  the  platform  adjacent  to  the  existing 
restaurant  to  restaurant  service  only.  Allow  vehicular 
pick-up  and  drop-off  usage  if  associated  with  ferry 
service  expansion.  Retain  the  existing  restaurant.  Con- 
sider architectural  improvements  to  enhance  the 
restaurant's  waterfront  identity,  improve  views  from 
The  Embarcadero  and  provide  perimeter  public  ac- 
cess. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Amended  January  1998 
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Between  Agriculture  Building  &  Pier  22V^ 
POLICY  26.22 

Maintain  and  enhance  the  portion  of  Herb  Caen  Way/ 
The  Embarcadero  Promenade  between  the  Agricul- 
ture Building  and  the  Pier  llVi  Fireboat  House.  Main- 
tain visual  continuity  along  the  water  and  create  a 
variety  of  water  edge  experiences. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  26.23 

Maintain  open  water  where  dilapidated  Piers  14 
through  22  have  been  removed  as  a  visual  relief  to  the 
intensely  developed  Downtown.  Allow  transient  moor- 
ing at  minimum  cost  for  approximately  50  boats  and 
include  a  boat  shuttle  service.  Locate  these  facilities 
to  avoid  operational  conflict  with  other  waterbome 
transportation  services  in  the  area. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  115/1998) 

(East  Street  Row  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commis- 
sion Resolution  14467  adopted  on  1011611997  and 
Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1151 
1998) 

(Rincon  Annex  Policies  1  through  3  deleted  by  Plan- 
ning Commission  Resolution  14467  adopted  on  101161 
1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98 
adopted  on  11511998) 

(Hills  Brothers  Coffee  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning 
Commission  Resolution  14467  adopted  on  1011611997 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on 

11511998) 


Block  3741 

POLICY  26.24 

Develop  a  500,000  to  600,000  square  foot  commer- 
cial office  building  which  may  feature  ground  floor 
commercial  space  and  meeting  rooms  and  an  audito- 
rium. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13159 
on  8/22/1991,  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13220 
on  12/1/1991  and  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14324  on  3/6/1997) 

(Policy  2  was  amended  by  Planning  Commission  Reso- 
lution 13159  on  8/22/1991  and  deleted  by  Planning 
Commission  Resolution  14324  on  3/6/1997) 


Rincon  Park 

POLICY  26.25 

Reroute  The  Embarcadero  roadway  onto  Steuart  Street 
between  Howard  and  Harrison  Streets.  In  the  strip 
vacated  by  the  Embarcadero  and  on  Blocks  3742  and 
3743,  build  a  public  park  adjacent  to  and  inland  of  the 
Herb  Caen  Way /Embarcadero  Promenade.  Orient  the 
park  to  the  Bay  and  relate  the  park  to  the  recreational 
preferences  of  residents  and  workers  in  the  City  and 
Bay  Area,  rather  than  tourists.  Provide  large  grassy 
open  areas,  a  range  of  recreational  equipment  includ- 
ing a  play  structure,  a  tot  lot,  benches,  game  tables 
under  shelter,  and  restrooms. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  26.26 

Allow  up  to  12,000  square  feet  of  indoor  building 
area  and  up  to  8000  square  feet  of  outdoor  area  south 
of  Folsom  Street  to  be  used  for  a  'Tavem-on-the- 
Green'  type  restaurant(s)  and  plaza.  Design  the  restau- 
rants to  include  opportunities  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
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dancing  and  dining  and  for  special  events.  Develop 
hard  surface  plaza  areas  and  terraces  which  can  vary 
in  elevation  adjacent  to  the  restaurant(s)  to  create  a 
variety  of  spaces  and  viewing  experiences.  Use  land- 
scaping and  glass  screens  to  protect  from  winds.  If 
feasible,  provide  outdoor  heating  in  selected  areas  to 
extend  the  seasonal  and  night-time  comfortable  usage 
of  plazas.  Encourage  the  restaurant(s)  to  expand  their 
seating  into  portions  of  the  plazas  but  ensure,  that  the 
plazas  do  not  become  the  sole  territory  of  private 
establishments.  Provide  seating  which  does  not  exclu- 
sively require  patronage  to  adjacent  restaurants.  While 
a  restaurant  is  a  preferred  use  on  the  site,  allow  con- 
sideration of  minor  amounts  of  other  retail  opportuni- 
ties which  similarly  complement  park  activities  and 
provide  financial  support  to  the  Port. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  26.27 

Change  the  Height  and  Bulk  District  on  Block  3743 
from  84-E  to  40-X.  Change  the  Height  and  Bulk  Dis- 
trict on  the  rest  of  the  Rincon  Park  Site  to  open  space. 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 


SOUTH  BEACH  SUBAREA 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Piers  221/2  through  46  B) 

The  South  Beach  Subarea  extends  from  the  Pier  22*/2 
Fireboat  House,  adjacent  to  the  planned  Rincon  Park, 
to  China  Basin  Chaimel  and  inland  for  a  depth  of  one  or 
two  blocks.  Since  the  1980's,  this  subarea  has  been 
transforming  into  a  new  residential  and  commercial 
mixed  use  neighborhood,  which  still  retains  some  of  its 
industrial  and  maritime  past.  Because  the  piers  origi- 
nally built  for  breakbulk  shipping  are  now  obsolete, 
they  are  mostly  vacant  or  underutilized,  and  no  longer 
serve  a  primary  maritime  function.  As  a  result,  two  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  deterioration  and  have  been 
condemned.  The  single  pierside  improvement  is  South 
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Beach  Harbor,  a  full-service  marina  and  small  boat 
harbor  completed  in  1986  adjacent  to  Pier  40,  which 
entailed  the  removal  of  former  Piers  42-46A.  The 
South  Beach  Harbor,  together  with  the  transportation 
improvements  installed  along  The  Embarcadero,  pro- 
vide key  waterfront  amenities  for  residents  in  the  new 
inland  Rincon  Hill  and  South  Beach  neighborhoods. 
Inland  of  the  harbor,  the  first  phase  (four  acres)  of 
South  Beach  Park  has  been  developed. 

In  March  1996,  the  San  Francisco  voters  approved  the 
development  of  a  ballpark  with  a  maximum  seating 
capacity  of  45,000  seats  and  related  commercial  uses 
for  Pier  46B.  This  new  facility  will  attract  many  visi- 
tors to  the  area  and  stimulate  restaurants  and  night 
entertainment  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  redevelop- 
ment of  Pier  46B  will  allow  the  continuation  of  the 
PortWalk  alongside  China  Basin  and  the  connection 
with  the  Lefty  O'Doul  Bridge  and  trails  south  of  China 
Basin. 

Plan  policies  encourage  redevelopment  on  other  piers 
to  provide  opportunities  for  improved  excursion  boat, 
ferry  and  historic  ship  berthing  and  other  maritime 
facilities,  maritime  support  operations,  conunercial 
recreation  and  assembly  and  entertainment  activities. 
Public  access  improvements  also  are  proposed  which 
will  make  the  waterfront  inviting  and  safe  for  nearby 
residents  as  well  as  visitors  from  downtown  and  be- 
yond. The  remaining  inland  sites  which  are  vacant  or 
underutilized  may  be  developed  with  residential  or 
commercial  uses  which  complement  the  redeveloped 
areas  in  South  Beach  and  Rincon  Hill  and  new  pierside 
activities,  as  well  as  accommodate  accessory  parking 
associated  with  new  uses  in  the  vicinity. 

On  non-Port  owned  inland  areas,  a  mixed-income  resi- 
dential community  with  open  spaces  and  commercial 
support  services  is  being  developed  on  vacant  or 
underutilized  property.  The  new  community  is  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  historic  warehouses  which  have 
been  adaptively  reused.  The  historic  Oriental  Ware- 
house has  been  rehabilitated  to  accommodate  live/ 
work  studios.  Walkways  and  bicycle  paths  combined 
with  small  plazas  would  connect  the  new  residences  to 


waterfront  activities  and  other  portions  of  the  City.  The 
new  community  is  characterized  by  high  density,  low 
to  mid-rise  structures,  recreating  the  fine-grained  fab- 
ric of  San  Francisco  neighborhoods  and  takes  advan- 
tage of  proximity  to  the  Downtown,  a  desirable 
microclimate,  amenity  value  of  the  Bay,  and  helps  meet 
San  Francisco's  need  for  new  housing. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  101 161 1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 


OBJECTIVE  27 

TO  ENHANCE  THE  ECONOMIC  VITALITY  OF 
THE  AREA  AND  CAPITALIZE  ON  ITS  UNIQUE 
LOCATION  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  AT- 
TRIBUTES FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND  RECRE- 
ATIONAL MARITIME  ACTIVITIES, 
MARITIME  SUPPORT  USES,  COMMERCIAL 
AND  RECREATIONAL  USES,  AND  RESIDEN- 
TIAL DEVELOPMENT  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SERVICES. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  28 

WORK  WITH  RESIDENTS  IN  SOUTH  BEACH 
AND  ADJACENT  NEIGHBORHOODS  TO  MAKE 
THE  WATERFRONT  INVITING  AND  SAFE  BY 
PROVIDING  WATER-ORIENTED  COMMER- 
CIAL RECREATION  AND  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY 
ACTIVITIES  ON  PIERS  WHICH  APPEAL  TO 
RESIDENTS,  WORKERS  AND  VISITORS  OF 
THE  CITY. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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OBJECTIVE  29 

TO  PROMOTE  A  CONTINUOUS  SYSTEM  OF 
OPEN  SPACES  THROUGHOUT  THE  SUBAREA 
BY  CREATING  PUBLIC  ACCESS  IMPROVE- 
MENTS AS  PART  OF  MAJOR  NEW  PIERSIDE 
DEVELOPMENTS,  WHICH  CONNECT  WITH 
AND  EXPAND  UPON  THE  NETWORK  OF 
LANDSCAPED  AREAS  AND  PUBLIC  PARKS 
ALREADY  DEVELOPED  OR  UNDERWAY. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  30 

TO  MAINTAIN  HIGH  STANDARDS  IN  THE  DE- 
SIGN OF  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  WHICH  GIVE 
RISE  TO  A  NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  IDENTITY 
FOR  THE  SHORELINE,  AND  WHICH  COMPLE- 
MENTS INLAND  DEVELOPMENT. 


(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Pier  221/2 
POLICY  30.1 

Preserve  and  restore  and,  if  no  longer  needed  in  its 
current  use,  adaptively  reuse  the  Fire  House  at  Pier 
22V2. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

Piers  24-28 

(Pier  24  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission 
Resolution  14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  30.2 

Design  new  development  which  takes  advantage  of 
sweeping  views  of  the  downtown,  and  which  pre- 
serves and  enhances  views  of  the  Bay  Bridge  and 
water  from  Harrison  Street. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998} 

POLICY  30.3 

Improve  shoreline  appearance,  provide  public  access 
and  open  space,  and  expand  views  of  open  water  by 
removing  condemned  Pier  24. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.4 

Allow  the  development  at  Pier  26  and  28  of  commer- 
cial recreation,  some  community  facility,  artist  and 
designers  studios  and  galleries,  public  assembly  and/ 
or  maritime  uses,  but  exclude,  hotel  and  boatel  uses. 
Permit  such  uses  in  the  existing  sheds  or  new  replace- 
ment structures,  and  incorporate  new  public  access 
areas  onto  the  piers  which  connect  with  and  comple- 
ment The  Embarcadero  Promenade  and  adjacent 
planned  Rincon  Park.  Orient  this  development  towards 
Bay  Area  residents  and  workers  rather  than  tourists. 
Permit  the  minimum  amount  of  short-term  parking 
necessary  to  serve  uses  in  the  pier  sheds  until  inland 
parking  sites  are  available. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Pier  24  Policy  3  deleted  by  Planning  Commission 
Resolution  14467  adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


(Blocks  3766-3771  Policy  1  was  deleted  by  Planning 
Commission  Resolution  13907  adopted  on  7/6/1995). 

(Blocks  3766-3771  Policy  4  amended  by  Planning 
Commission  Resolution  14414  adopted  on  7/10/1997 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  760-97  adopted 
on  8/1/1997) 

(Blocks  3766-3771  Policies  2  through  4  deleted  by 
Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467  adopted  on 
10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98 
adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

Pier  30-32 

POLICY  30.5 

Promote  new  development  on  Pier  30-32  which  pro- 
vides commercial  recreation  and  public  assembly  ac- 
tivities, and  maritime  operations  such  as  an  excursion 
boat  or  cruise  terminal.  New  development  should  pro- 
vide a  multi-faceted  mix  of  activities  oriented  around 
a  common  theme  rather  than  a  singular  commercial 
attraction.  Allow  accessory  parking  on  the  pier  to 
serve  these  activities. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.6 

Include  public  access  improvements  as  a  key  compo- 
nent of  major  new  development  on  the  pier  to  further 
the  creation  of  a  PortWalk  which  guides  circulation 
on  the  pier,  takes  maximum  advantage  of  views  of  the 
City  and  the  water,  and  which  connects  to  the  pedes- 
trian improvements  along  The  Embarcadero. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


(Piers  26-38  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission 
Resolution  14467  adopted  on  10/ 16/ 1997  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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POLICY  30.7 

Encourage  activities  that  do  not  generate  peak  traffic 
volumes  during  commute  periods  in  order  to  minimize 
congestion  on  roadway  and  transit  systems. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.8 

Require  a  high  standard  of  architectural  design  appro- 
priate to  the  prominence  of  the  site,  which  also  estab- 
lishes a  new  architectural  identity  and  standard  for 
waterside  development  in  the  South  Beach  area. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Block  3770/3771 
POLICY  30.9 

Develop  uses  which  support  and  enhance  the  mix  of 
maritime  and  commercial  recreation  uses  developed 
on  Pier  30-32,  as  well  as  provide  a  transition  between 
residential  uses  on  inland  blocks  and  public-oriented 
activities  on  the  waterfront.  Block  3771  would  be  a 
desirable  location  for  a  mixed  commercial  and  resi- 
dential development  or  a  hotel,  depending  on  the  com- 
bination of  uses  developed  on  Pier  30-32.  Incorporate 
off-street  parking  into  the  development  program  for 
Block  3771  to  serve  a  significant  amount  of  the  park- 
ing demand  associated  with  the  Pier  30-32  develop- 
ment, if  necessary. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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Piers  34  -  40,  and  South  Beach  Harbor 
POLICY  30.10 

Improve  shoreline  appearance,  provide  public  access 
and  open  space,  and  expand  views  of  open  water  by 
removing  deteriorating  Piers  34  and  36  and  extending 
the  Port  Walk  out  over  the  water  to  create  a  Brannan 
Street  Wharf  public  open  space.  Develop  the  layout, 
design,  improvements,  and  any  allowances  for  acces- 
sory uses  to  promote  the  use  of  this  open  space  in 
coordination  with  the  community. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.11 

Maintain  South  Beach  Harbor  as  a  small  boat  marina 
of  approximately  700  slips  for  public  pleasure  craft 
and  the  public  access  and  fishing  pier  on  top  of  the 
breakwater. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/1611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.12 

On  Pier  40,  provide  a  full  range  of  services  for  recre- 
ational boating  and  water  uses,  including  boat  build- 
ing and  repair  facilities,  day  dock  storage,  sail  maker, 
boat  sales  and  rental,  ship  chandlery  and  other  uses 
related  to  the  marina. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.13 

Design  any  new  or  rehabilitated  buildings  on  Pier  40 
to  reflect  the  bold,  simple  lines  of  traditional  pier 
sheds.  Provide  continuous  peripheral  public  access 
along  the  water  sides  of  the  pier  including  sitting  and 
fishing  areas,  except  for  portions  of  the  pier  which 
may  remain  in  maritime-related  activities,  where  such 
public  access  might  conflict.  Locate  a  prominent  sit- 


ting area  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  pier.  Ensure  that  pier 
railings  and  other  design  elements  be  compatible  with 
the  promenade  and  breakwater  design. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.14 

Preserve  the  Pier  38  bulkhead  building  and  promote 
uses  in  the  bulkhead  and  on  the  pier  which  support 
and  enhance  the  recreational  boating  and  water  uses 
located  at  Pier  40,  including  accessory  parking  and 
commercial  recreation  amenities.  Pier  38  offers  an 
opportunity  to  expand  recreational  boating  facilities 
and  services  in  the  future,  if  feasible,  and  a  location 
for  maritime  support  services. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


South  Beach  Park 

POLICY  30.15 

Develop  South  Beach  Park,  between  King  and  Second 
Streets  and  the  Seawall,  predominantly  as  a  soft-sur- 
face park  for  public  recreational  use. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.16 

Include  areas  for  active  sports  such  as  volleyball  and 
separate  areas  for  passive  activities  such  as  sitting, 
game  tables  under  shelter,  and  a  tot  lot.  Include  toilet 
and  drinking  facilities.  Buffer  the  park  from  the 
Embarcadero  with  devices  such  as  landscaping,  berms, 
and  changes  in  elevation.  Provide  for  drop-off  park- 
ing to  serve  the  Dolphin  P.  Rempp  Restaurant.  Pro- 
vide appropriate  transitions  towards  the  proposed 
ballpark  with  its  overlooks.  Maintain  a  hard-surface 
pedestrian  promenade  along  the  water's  edge  with 
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opportunities  for  sitting  and  viewing.  Connect  the 
promenade  to  the  peripheral  public  access  areas  on 
Pier  40  and  to  the  South  Beach  Harbor  breakwater, 
and  continue  the  promenade  to  Third  Street  and  Lefty 
O'Doul  Bridge.  Permit  pedestrian  access  to  the  marina 
only  from  the  pier  and  breakwater  and  not  directly 
from  the  park.  Give  special  care  to  the  location  of  a 
boat  ramp.  Prohibit  commercial  activities  in  the  park 
but  allow  a  limited  amount  of  commercial  recreation 
use  incidental  to  and  supportive  of  the  open  space. 
Provide  promenade  railings  and  other  elements  of  a 
design  compatible  with  the  pier  and  breakwater.  Co- 
ordinate the  design  of  South  Beach  Park  and  the  cre- 
ation of  public  access  with  the  ballpark  development 
on  Pier  46B. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  612611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  71811997) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 


Residential  Neighborhood 

POLICY  30.17 

Develop  and  maintain  mixed-income  housing,  with 
appropriate  open  space  and  neighborhood  support  uses 
on  Blocks  3773,  3792,  3793  and  portions  of  Blocks 
3774  and  3789. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 

POLICY  30.18 

Develop  housing  in  small  clusters  of  100  to  200  units. 
Provide  a  range  of  building  heights  with  no  more  than 
40  feet  in  height  along  the  Embarcadero  and  stepping 
up  in  height  on  the  more  inland  portions  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  160  feet.  In  buildings  fronting  on  Brannan 
Street  in  the  160  foot  height  area,  create  a  strong  base 
which  maintains  the  street  wall  created  by  the  residen- 
tial complex  to  the  east  and  the  warehouse  buildings 


to  the  west.  Orient  the  mix  of  unit  types  to  one  and  two 
bedrooms  and  include  some  three  and  four  bedroom 
units.  Pursue  as  the  income  and  tenure  goals,  a  mix  of 
20  percent  low,  30  percent  moderate  and  50  percent 
middle  and  upper  income,  and  a  mix  of  rental,  coop- 
erative, and  condominium  units. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13159 
on  8/22/1991) 

POLICY  30.19 

Organize  the  housing  clusters  to  maximize  views  to 
the  water  and  downtown  as  well  as  sun  exposure  while 
minimizing  shading  of  open  space  and  blocking  of 
views  from  adjacent  areas.  To  the  extent  feasible, 
locate  family  units  on  ground  floor  levels  adjacent  to 
open  space  and  recreational  areas.  Provide  personal- 
ized entryways  and  private  open  space  to  all  units. 
Orient  the  buildings  to  provide  privacy  and  security. 

POLICY  30.20 

Design  the  structures  and  dwelling  units  to  express 
character  and  diversity.  Incorporate  high  standards  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  private  space  design  and  conve- 
nience and  use  high  quality  materials.  Express  a  hu- 
man scale  in  surfaces  and  materials  with  articulated 
facades,  bay  windows,  cornice  Unes,  roofscapes,  over- 
hangs, towers  and  chimneys.  Use  varied  light  colors 
to  break  up  building  mass  and  liven  surfaces.  Design 
the  housing  complex  to  be  energy  efficient,  and  con- 
sider the  use  of  passive  solar  systems. 

POLICY  30.21 

Incorporate  most  parking  as  part  of  the  building  within 
housing  clusters.  Because  garages  may  be  only  a  half 
level  below  grade  due  to  the  high  water  table,  land- 
scape or  buffer  exposed  garage  edges.  Locate  resi- 
dences above  parking  structures  to  stabilize  them  and 
minimize  differential  settlement.  To  the  extent  fea- 
sible, improve  the  portions  of  the  garage  roof  not 
covered  by  structures  for  walkways  and  recreation 
areas.  Use  tree  wells  to  allow  large  trees  to  grow 
within  residential  clusters.  Design  parking  structures 
to  have  controlled  vehicular  access  points  and  direct 
access  to  residential  units  for  increased  security.  Pro- 
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vide  additional  guest  and  service  parking  for  the  resi- 
dential units  in  street  rights-of-way  or  adjacent  to  the 
clusters. 

POLICY  30.22 

Do  not  permit  buildings  to  exceed  65  percent  cover- 
age of  land  or  parking  podium.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  provide  open  space  at  ground  level  and 
provide  planting  in  the  ground.  Ensure  that  any  open 
space  on  top  of  a  podium  provides  easy  pedestrian 
and  visual  transition  from  the  sidewalk. 


Housing  With  Neighborhood  Commercial 

(Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution 
14467  adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors Ordinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.23 

Design  structures  to  protect  views  of  the  water  down 
street  corridors  from  the  residential  areas.  Carefully 
consider  roof  design  and  conceal  roof  equipment  be- 
cause of  its  visibility  from  adjacent  residences.  Land- 
scape flat  roofs  and  finish  sloped  roofs  in  attractive 


materials.  Allow  exposed  parking  only  if  the  parking 
areas  are  extensively  landscaped.  Consider  the  use  of 
turf  block  instead  of  asphalt  paving. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Historic  Preservation 

POLICY  30.24 

Retain  and  historically  restore  for  adaptive  reuse  the 
Cape  Horn  and  Japan  Street  warehouses  and  allow 
small  scale  offices,  neighborhood  commercial  and 
warehousing  uses.  Keep  in  industrial  use  that  portion 
of  Block  3774,  Lot  24  which  is  needed  to  expand  the 
manufacturing  operation  of  the  abutting  industrial  ac- 
tivity. If  Lot  24  remains  in  industrial  use,  the  structure 
on  Lot  18  may  remain  and  be  used  for  warehousing. 
As  an  alternate  use,  develop  the  sites  of  the  Cape 
Horn  and  Japan  Street  warehouses  with  housing  pro- 
vided that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  street- 
facing  facades  of  the  existing  structures  are 
incorporated  in  the  new  development. 
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POLICY  30.25 

Historically  restore  the  Oriental  Warehouse  as  the 
focal  point  of  the  residential  community;  include  a 
combination  of  such  uses  as  live-work,  day  care,  rec- 
reation, and  neighborhood  services,  professional  of- 
fices and  shopping.  Remove  the  building  to  the  north 
along  the  line  of  Brannan  Street  to  enhance  the  form 
and  visibility  of  the  warehouse.  Maintain  the  exterior 
facade  and  remove  those  windows  that  have  been 
added  without  regard  to  the  general  exterior.  Preserve 
portions  of  the  existing  paving  as  a  public  plaza  and 
setting  for  the  warehouse  and  remove  unused  spur 
tracks. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


Streets,  Walkways  and  Open  Space 
POLICY  30.26 

Close  the  following  streets  completely:  Berry  east  of 
Third  Street,  and  Second  south  of  King  Street.  Close 
the  following  streets  to  through  traffic,  improve  them 
as  walkways  and  allow  only  limited  local  and  service 
vehicle  access:  Townsend  between  Second  and  the 
Embarcadero,  Colin  P.  Kelly  Jr.  between  Townsend 
and  Brannan,  First  between  Brannan  and  the 
Embarcadero,  and  Beale  between  Bryant  and  Brannan. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  6/2/1997) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  30.27 

Develop  a  plaza  next  to  the  Oriental  Warehouse  which 
is  centrally  located,  and  connect  it  to  smaller  open 
spaces  within  the  proposed  neighborhood.  Have  walk- 
ways open  onto  small  plazas  to  create  intimacy  and 
spatial  definition  and  orient  them  to  be  protected  from 


winds.  Enhance  the  feeling  of  outdoor  security  through 
use  of  lighting,  walkways  design,  ingress  and  egress 
points  and  good  surveillance  by  building  orientation. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13159 
on  8/22/1991) 


Pier  46B 

POLICY  30.28 

Develop  an  open-air  ballpark  with  a  maximum  of 
45,000  seats  with  related  commercial  uses  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  office,  retail,  restaurants,  live  mu- 
sic performances  and  other  forms  of  live  entertain- 
ment, in  a  setting  of  waterfront  public  spaces. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  6/26/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Ordi- 
nance 277-97  adopted  on  7/8/1997) 

POLICY  30.29 

Encourage  waterside  public  access  improvements 
alongside  the  ballpark  on  Pier  46B  which  connect 
with  the  South  Beach  Harbor  and  South  Beach  Park 
and  provide  a  link  to  the  Lefty  O'Doul  Bridge,  thereby 
extending  public  access  over  China  Basin  Channel  to 
the  open  space  network  planned  for  Mission  Bay. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(Intercept  Parking,  Policy  1  deleted  by  Planning  Com- 
mission Resolution  13907  adopted  on  7/6/1997) 
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EMBARCADERO  CORRIDOR 

The  removal  of  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  and  con- 
struction of  the  Waterfront  Transportation  Projects  has 
dramatically  changed  the  character  of  the  Embarcadero 
Corridor.  Policies  for  The  Embarcadero  are  intended 
to  continue  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  people  and 
goods,  maintain  environmental  quality,  enhance  physi- 
cal and  visual  access  to  the  shoreline  and  contribute  to 
the  continued  vitality  of  the  waterfront.  Much  of  this 
has  been  achieved  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  roadway 
as  a  major  waterfront  boulevard,  with  public  transit, 
pedestrian  promenade,  sidewalk  and  landscaping  im- 
provements, and  a  public  art  program.  These  improve- 
ments have  been  constructed  along  the  north  and  south 
extensions  of  The  Embarcadero,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted by  improvements  to  the  mid-section  of  The 
Embarcadero  between  Broadway  and  Howard  Streets, 
and  the  design  and  construction  of  a  grand  civic  plaza 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  in  front  of  the  Ferry 
Building. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


OBJECTIVE  31 

TO  IMPROVE  THE  EMBARCADERO  CORRI- 
DOR IN  ORDER  TO  FACILITATE  THE  MOVE- 
MENT OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS,  AND 
ENHANCE  PUBLIC  ACCESS  TO  AND  ALONG 
THE  WATER. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  13907 
adopted  on  7/6/1995) 


Embarcadero  Roadway 

POLICY  31.1 

Realign  the  Embarcadero  roadway  between  Broad- 
way and  Berry  Street  as  follows: 


a)  Widen  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  Ferry  Building  and 
create  a  major  plaza  in  the  roadway  median  as  an 
appropriate  terminus  to  Market  Street; 

b)  Reroute  the  roadway  inland  to  Steuart  Street  from 
Howard  to  Harrison  Streets  to  reduce  its  impact  on 
the  waterfront  and  to  create  opportunities  for  wa- 
ter-related activities;  close  Steuart  Street  between 
Mission  and  Howard  to  through  traffic. 

c)  Divert  roadway  traffic  from  Berry  to  King  Streets 
to  create  opportunities  for  future  water-related 
uses  and  to  provide  a  direct  transit  link  to  the 
CalTrain  Station. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14194 
adopted  on  9/19/1996) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14400 
adopted  on  6/26/1997) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10116/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  31.2 

Maintain  and  improve  the  Embarcadero  Roadway  as 
follows: 

(a)  Provide  two  lanes  each  for  southbound  and  north- 
bound traffic  with  right  and  left  turn  channelization 
at  selected  intersections; 

(b)  Include  an  exclusive  right-of-way  for  transit  within 
the  public  right-of-way; 

(c)  Provide  a  promenade  for  pedestrians  and  joggers 
along  the  water  side  of  the  roadway  and  a  bikeway 
for  cyclists  on  the  roadway; 

(d)  Provide  signalized  pedestrian  crossings,  integrated 
with  transit  stops  along  the  Embarcadero  at  Bay, 
Sansome,  Filbert,  Green,  Broadway,  Washington, 
Market,  Folsom,  and  Brannan  Streets  and  on  King 
Boulevard  at  Second  and  Fourth  Streets.  Establish 
traffic  signals  and  speed  limits  which  give  priority 
to  pedestrian  movement  across  the  Embarcadero 
roadway;  and 
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(e)  Light  the  roadway  with  ornamental  fixtures  similar 
to  those  presently  found  along  the  Embarcadero. 
Lighting  levels  should  be  sufficient  for  public 
safety  while  avoiding  unnecessary  glare.  Plant 
street  trees  with  an  irrigation  system  along  the 
right-of-way,  transit  way  and  promenade  in  a  way 
that  protects  the  urban,  maritime  character  of  the 
waterfront  and  preserves  the  views  of  the  bay. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14194 
adopted  on  9/19/1996) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

(The  Embarcadero  Freeway  Policies  1  and  2  deleted  by 
Planning  Commission  Resolution  13907  adopted  July 
6,  1995) 


( Freight  Rail  Line  Policies  1  and  5  were  deleted  by  the 
Planning  Commission  Planning  Commission  Resolu- 
tion 13907  adopted  on  July  6,  1995) 

(Freight  Rail  Line  Policies  2,  3  and  4  were  deleted  by 
Planning  Commission  Resolution  1 1882  adopted  March 
1,  1990) 


Transit 

POLICY  31.3 

Provide  rail  transit  service  in  an  exclusive  transit  way 
from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Depot.  An 
extension  of  Market  Street  surface  rail,  the  F-Line 
should  operate  north  of  Market  Street;  the  vehicles 
should  be  historic  in  character  in  order  to  provide  a 
special  waterfront  transit  identity.  South  of  Market 
Street  the  transit  service  should  be  a  surface  extension 
of  the  MUNI  Metro.  Allow  for  continuous  rail  transit 
service  along  the  length  of  the  waterfront. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 
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(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467  (Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 

adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or-  adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 

dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998)  dinance  26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 


POLICY  31.4 

Provide  a  MUNI  Metro  storage  and  maintenance  fa- 
cility in  the  Third  Street  Corridor. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
on  3/1/1990) 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  10/16/1997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 

POLICY  31.5 

Provide  transit  stops  at  Bay,  Sansome,  Filbert,  Green, 
Broadway,  Washington,  Market,  Folsom,  Brannan, 
Second  and  Fourth  Streets. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  11882 
adopted  on  3/1/1990) 


(Transit  Policy  4  was  deleted  by  Planning  Commission 
Resolution  13907  adopted  on  7/6/1995) 

POLICY  31.6 

If  found  to  be  feasible  after  further  analysis,  extend 
certain  trolley  and  bus  lines  and  the  California  Street 
Cable  Car  to  the  Ferry  Building.  Facilitate  pedestrian 
movement  from  Justin  Herman  Plaza  to  the  Ferry 
Building. 

POLICY  31.7 

Prohibit  heliports  or  STOL  ports,  but  continue  to  al- 
low for  emergency  landings. 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  1/5/1998) 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

Bay-Oriented  (or  Water-Oriented)  Commercial  Recre- 
ation and  Bay-Oriented  Public  Assembly:  Non-mari- 
time facilities  specifically  designed  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  people  to  enjoy  the  Bay  and  its  shoreline, 
such  as  restaurants,  cafes,  specialty  shops,  hotels, 
boatels,  theaters,  concert  halls,  galleries,  amusements, 
night  clubs,  cabarets,  and  the  ballpark  at  Pier  46B.  On 
Port  property,  hotels  are  restricted  to  sites  which  are 
located  more  than  100  feet  inland  from  the  shoreline. 

Burton  Act:  State  legislation  which  sets  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  transfer  of  Port  property  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
subject  to  control  and  management  by  a  local  Port 
Commission.  (California  Statutes,  Chapter  1333, 1968.) 

Cargo  Shipping:  Primary,  support  and  ancillary  fa- 
cilities for  waterbome  transport  of  cargo  including  but 
not  limited  to:  shipping  terminals  and  berths,  cargo 
handling,  storage  and  warehousing,  equipment  storage 
and  repair  facilities,  cargo  sourcing,  container  freight 
stations,  freight  rail  and  truck  access,  ship  servicing, 
administrative  functions,  and  employee  support  ser- 
vices, (e.g.  training  facilities,  parking). 

Commercial  and  Recreation  Maritime  Activities 

(See  also  definition  of  'Maritime'):  Waterbome  activi- 
ties providing  waterfront  attractions  which  enhance 
public  enjoyment  of  the  water  including  but  not  limited 
to  ferries  and  excursion  boats,  cruise  terminal,  historic 
ships,  and  recreational  boating. 

Fill:  As  defined  in  the  McAteer-Petris  Act,"earth  or 
any  other  substance  or  material  including  pilings  or 
structures  placed  on  pilings,  and  structures  floating  at 
some  or  all  times  and  moored  for  extended  periods, 
such  as  houseboats  and  floating  docks." 


Maritime:  A  general  term  used  to  describe  industrial, 
commercial  or  recreation  activities  related  to  the  con- 
duct of  waterbome  commerce  navigation  and  recre- 
ation, including  but  not  limited  to:  cargo  shipping,  ship 
repair,  ferries  and  excursion  boats,  cruises,  recreational 
boating,  historic  ships,  fishing  industry  and  berthing. 

Maritime  Support  Services:  Ancillary  functions 
needed  to  support  maritime  activities  including  but  not 
limited  to:  tug  and  tow  operations,  bar  pilots,  ship 
chandlers,  associated  parking  and  maintenance,  equip- 
ment storage,  repair  and  warehouse  facilities,  environ- 
mental services.  Foreign  Trade  Zone  and  Port 
maintenance. 

McAteer-Petris  Act:  An  Act  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1969  which  created  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission 
(BCDC). 

PortWalk:  New  public  access  walkways  and  ameni- 
ties extending  onto  piers,  where  feasible,  as  major  new 
mixed  use  pier  developments  occur  that,  together  with 
public  sidewalks  and  rights-of-way  and  pedestrian  im- 
provements under  construction  along  The  Embarcadero, 
will  provide  continuous  pedestrian  access  through 
waterfront  activity  areas.  PortWalk  improvements  will 
primarily  be  located  north  of  China  Basin,  but  also 
could  be  established  south  of  China  Basin  where  pos- 
sible. 

Public  Trust:  Under  the  public  trust  doctrine,  title  to 
tidelands  and  lands  under  navigable  waters  (as  existed 
when  California  became  a  state)  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
State  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California  and 
must  be  used  for  purposes  of  commerce,  navigation 
and  fishing  as  well  as  for  environmental  and  recre- 
ational purposes.  The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  the 
trustee  for  public  trust  lands  granted  to  the  City  by 
State  legislation  in  1968  (i.e.  the  Burton  Act). 

(Amended  by  Planning  Commission  Resolution  14467 
adopted  on  1011611997  and  Board  of  Supervisors  Or- 
dinance 26-98  adopted  on  11511998) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Scope  and  Organization 

The  geographic  area  covered  in  the  Plan  is  comprised  of 
a  number  of  subareas  shown  on  Mapl.  The  Plan  begins 
with  introductory  material  covering  the  purpose  of  the 
Plan,  relation  to  the  Master  Plan  and  Background.  The 
Plan  is  then  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  contains 
general  objectives  and  policies  for  the  Showplace 
Square,  Central  Basin,  North  Potrero,  Islais  Creek  and 
Lower  Potrero  subareas  followed  by  specific  objectives 
and  policies  for  each  subarea.  Part  2  contains  objectives 
and  policies  for  the  Mission  Bay  subarea.  This  pan  is 
separately  published  as  the  Mission  Bay  Plan.  It  has 
been  organized  to  qualify  as  a  Specific  Plan  pursuant  to 
state  law  and  is  the  subject  of  a  development  agreement 
between  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and 
Catellus  Development  Corporation. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  Area  Plan  is  to  guide  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  Central  Waterfront  in  a  manner  serv- 
ing the  varying  needs  and  interests  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Plan  establishes  goals,  objectives  and  policies  pro- 
viding direction  for  private  and  public  investment  in  the 
area.  It  calls  for  development  that  will  meet  the  City's 


pressing  economic  and  employment  needs  without  sac- 
rificing environmental  quality.  The  Plan  is  part  of  the 
San  Francisco  Master  Plan  and  will  set  the  official 
planning  policies  for  the  area. 

Relation  to  the  Master  Plan 

The  updating  and  revision  of  the  City's  Master  Plan  as 
mandated  by  State  law  and  the  City  Charter  has  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  numerous  plan  elements.  One  of 
them,  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Element,  sets  forth 
the  planning  principles  to  be  applied  in  shaping  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  City. 

A  critical  issue  addressed  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Element  concerns  the  changing  structure  of  the  San 
Francisco  economy.  The  once  strong  industrial  compo- 
nent has  declined  and  given  way  to  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing office  and  commercial  sectors.  This  structural  shift 
in  the  local  economy  is  mirrored  in  the  changing  com- 
position of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  City. 

Problems  arising  from  this  changing  economic  function 
of  the  City  are  becoming  increasingly  apparent  There 
is  the  danger  stemming  from  overreliance  on  a  limited 
number  of  economic  sectors  to  provide  jobs,  especially 
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during  recessionary  periods.  The  ability  and  speed  with 
which  resident  workers  can  adjust  to  the  job  require- 
ments of  white  collar  employment  remains  uncertain. 
The  daily  influx  of  several  hundred  thousand  commut- 
ers has  adverse  effects  on  air  quality,  traffic  congestion, 
parking ,  and  the  demand  for  scarce  public  services.  The 
character  of  San  Francisco  neighborhoods  is  also  being 
altered.  White  collar  professionals  seeking  living  quar- 
ters have  pushed  up  the  price  of  housing  and  their 
spending  patterns  are  leading  to  changes  in  the  type  of 
goods  and  services  offered  on  neighborhood  commer- 
cial streets. 

The  above  factors  were  considered  in  arriving  at  the 
objectives  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  element 
strongly  favoring  the  diversification  of  San  Francisco's 
economic  base.  The  implementation  program  for  the 
element  calls  for  the  preparation  of  industrial  district 
improvement  plans  as  a  means  of  realizing  these 
objectives.  The  Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan  repre- 
sents a  step  toward  fulfilling  this  task. 

The  Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan  emphasizes  maritime 
and  economic  development  policies,  as  well  as  housing 
policies,  while  at  the  same  time  establishing  policies  re- 
garding u^sportation,  recreation,  commerce,  and  ur- 
ban design.  The  formulation  of  these  policies  is  based 
on  the  existing  policies  established  in  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Master  Plan. 


^jeriat  viixu  wokin£  north  from  ItUcntittk  Strut. 


Background 
Description 

The  Central  Waterfront  covers  the  eastern  shoreline  of 
San  Francisco  between  China  Basin  and  Islais  Creek 
and  adjacent  inland  areas.  The  land  area  totals  900  acres 
or  1.4  square  miles. 


Sfumfpface  Sguare  •  design  unter. 


Industrial  uses  dominate  the  Central  Waterfront;  how- 
ever, much  of  the  industrial  activity  takes  the  form  of 
low  intensity  distribution  functions  such  as  wholesaling 
and  storage.  Until  recently,  rail  yards  consumed  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  land.  Trucking  and  ware- 
housing facilities  are  present  on  the  rail  property  as  part 
of  the  railroad's  intermodal  operations.  Manufacturing 
activity  is  limited  and  generally  declining,  though  sev- 
eral manufacturers  remain  healthy.  Some  industrial 
buildings  have  been  salvaged  through  commercial 
reuse.  A  major  design  center  has  emerged  in  the  north- 
west section  of  the  area,  having  been  developed  through 
the  conversion  of  brick  warehouses  to  showrooms  for 
interior  design  products. 

The  Pon  of  San  Francisco  has  jurisdiction  over  much  of 
the  shoreline  of  the  Central  Waterfront  area.  Current 
maritime  activities  within  this  area  include:  Pier  48  — 
Forrest  Terminals  Paper  dock;  Pier  50  —  break  bulk 
general  cargo  dock;  Pier  54  —  Continental  Maritime 
welding/ship  repair  facility;  Pier  70  (Alvord  Grant)  — 
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auto  terminal  and  fuel  dock;  Pier  80 — San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal  North;  and  Pier  84 — general  cargo 
dock.  In  association  with  these  maritime  operations, 
two  major  railroad  holding  yards  existed  —  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad's  Mission  Bay 
Yard.  These  raikoads  served  the  Port  and  other  indus- 
tries based  in  San  Francisco. 

Also  located  along  the  shoreline  within  Port  jurisdiction 
is  the  former  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard.  This  yard  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  dry  docks  for  repairs  of  merchant 
vessels,  as  well  as  "ship  ways"  for  the  construction  of 
barges. 

The  Central  Waterfront  area  contains  uses  other  than 
those  involving  industrial  and  port  related  maritime 
activities,  such  as  boat  clubs  and  small  boatrepair  yards. 
A  small  residential  neighborhood  of  several  hundred  in- 
habitants and  supporting  commercial  uses  is  situated 
east  of  Potrero  Hill  and  a  houseboat  community  is 
berthed  in  China  Basin  Channel.  Other  commercial 
uses  in  the  area  cater  to  the  needs  of  workers  and 
businesses.  Recreational  opportunities  are  provided  at 
Warm  Water  Cove  and  Aqua  Vista  Park  on  the  shore- 
line where  public  access  points  to  the  Bay  have  been  es- 
tablished. A  Muni  bus  maintenance  yard  is  also  located 
in  the  area. 

Access  to  the  Central  Waterfront  is  afforded  through  the 
close  proximity  of  the  freeway  network  and  through 
local  transit  service  and  a  commuter  railroad.  Although 
it  appears  that  access  to  the  Central  Waterfront  might  be 
adequate,  the  bus  and  rail  service  are  infrequent.  The 
lack  of  parking  for  trucks  and  automobiles  and  the  poor 
condition  of  public  streets  also  act  as  hindrances  to  the 
area's  accessibility. 

History 

The  Central  Waterfront  area  exists  today  as  a  man-made 
landscape.  Its  natural  appearance  prior  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The  creeks, 
marshes,  waters  and  hills  that  dominated  the  area  in 
1850  have  vanished  in  favor  of  flat  lands  and  Bay  fill. 
This  transformation  occurred  early  in  the  City's  history 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  industrial, 
maritime  and  residential  uses. 


The  section  of  the  Central  Waterfront  north  erf  16th 
Street,  now  used  for  industrial  and  railroad  activities, 
covers  the  former  site  of  Mission  Bay  and  Mission 
Creek.  The  waters  of  Mission  Bay  included  approxi- 
mately 260  acres,  and  though  shallow,  were  navigable 
by  draft  vessels.  Mission  Creek  was  the  main  drainage 
for  the  eastern  slopes  of  Twin  Peaks  and  adjacent  areas 
and  was  lined  with  salt  marshes  where  Bay  tides  in- 
truded. The  marshes  surrounding  Mission  Bay  and 
Mission  Creek  occupied  an  additional  330  acres  and 
extended  inland  westward  of  Potrero  Hill  to  what  is  now 
Twentieth  and  Harrison  Streets. 

Filling  of  the  marshes  commenced  in  the  1 850 '  s  and  was 
undertaken  by  individual  lot  owners  and  as  part  of  the 
construction  of  toll  roads  that  bridged  Mission  Bay. 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  acquired  the  bulk  of  the  Mis- 
sion Bay  property  in  1868  and  1869  from  the  State  of 
California  and  private  land  owners.  The  railroad  gradu- 
ally filled  Mission  Bay  during  the  later  19th  and  the 
early  20th  centuries. 

The  filling  of  Mission  Bay  was  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  raikoad  in  the  China 
Basin  area.  As  part  of  a  lease  condition  from  the  State 
of  California,  the  railroad  in  1901  and  1902  reclaimed 
the  tidelands  and  developed  tracks  and  warehouse  fa- 
cilities. Only  China  Basin  Channel  was  spared  reclama- 
tion and  remains  today  as  a  waterway. 

Land  use  in  the  area  was  dominated  by  railroad  activi- 
ties, though  other  uses  existed  outside  the  railyards.  To 
the  west,  where  reclamation  occurred  earliest,  brick 
warehouses  were  constructed  as  the  area  assumed  an 
industrial  character.  On  the  waterfront,  several  finger 
piers  were  in  active  maritime  use.  One  of  these.  Pier  50, 
is  now  the  site  of  Mission  Rock  Terminal.  With  a 
capacity  to  berth  six  ships  simultaneously,  it  was  the 
largest  pier  on  San  Francisco  Bay  when  completed  in 
1950. 

The  section  of  the  Central  WatCTfront  south  of  Central 
Basin  to  just  north  of  Army  Street  was  once  a  peninsula 
known  as  Potrero  Point  The  slopes  of  the  peninsula 
extending  from  Potrero  Hill  rose  to  an  altitude  of  100 
feet  or  more  above  the  Bay.  The  area  has  been  flattened 
and  filled  over  the  years  to  such  an  extent  that  no  vestige 
of  its  former  shape  remains. 
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The  deep  water  adjacent  to  Potrero  Poiiit  created  an 
excellent  opportunity  site  for  development.  The  earliest 
activities  to  locate  there  were  shipbuilding,  ship  repair 
and  gunpowder  storage.  The  Tubbs  Cordage  Company 
was  established  in  1856  on  a  leveled  site  now  occupied 
by  Muni's  Woods  Yard.  Included  in  the  project  was  a 
1500  foot  rope  walk  which  extended  into  the  Bay  and 
probably  served  a  secondary  purpose  as  a  loading  wharf. 
William  Alvord  received  a  grant  of  submerged  property 
which  he  filled  in  order  to  construct  the  Pacific  Rolling 
Mills  in  1867.  Pier  70  is  now  on  this  site.  As  fill 
increased,  other  industries  located  in  the  Potrero  Point 
area.  The  San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company  com- 
menced operations  in  1 872  and  parts  of  it  exist  today  in 
the  present  plant  owned  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  Other  factories  set  up  in  this  area  included 
the  California  Poppy  Soap  Company,  the  Sea  Island 
Sugar  House,  and  the  California  Sugar  Refinery. 

The  major  1 .  veling  of  hills  on  Potrero  Point  occurred  in 
conjunction  with  the  construction  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works  in  the  1880's.  Though  originally  known  for 
machinery  production,  the  Union  Iron  Works  was  also 
active  in  the  shipbuilding  field.  Its  purchase  in  1905  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  led  to  an  expansion  of  its  shipbuilding 
efforts.  Ship  production  peaked  during  the  two  world 
wars  and  was  augmented  with  repair  and  maintenance 
work  during  other  times. 


9{incuenth Strut  bo^£  east. 


The  decision  by  Western  Pacific  railroad  to  fill  its 
property  south  of  the  Gas  Works  finalized  the  elimina- 
tion of  Potrero  Point  as  a  peninsula.  The  Potrero  Point 
shoreline  was  thus  united  with  that  of  Islais  Creek 
Basin. 

The  urban  transportation  system  of  the  19th  century 
would  not  allow  the  separation  of  residential  from 
industrial  land  uses  to  the  degree  that  prevails  today. 
Workers  required  housing  in  close  proximity  to  their 
places  of  employment.  Homes,  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  were  constructed  in  the  Central  Waterfront  area 
as  residences  for  workers.  Irish  Hill  was  once  a  promi- 
nent working  class  neighborhood  in  the  area  until  it  was 
demolished  to  accommodate  Bethlehem  shipyard  ex- 
pansion during  World  War  II.  With  few  exceptions, 
most  residences  were  demolished  over  the  decades. 
The  remaining  ones  can  be  found  in  a  neighborhood 
adjacent  to  22nd  Street  along  Tennessee  Street  near 
Eighteenth. 


Iinnessu  Strut  near 22nd Strut. 

The  section  of  the  Central  Waterfront  fi-om  Twenty- 
fifth  Street  south  to  Islais  Creek  Channel  developed 
most  recently.  Islais  Creek  originally  drained  the  area 
stretching  fi-om  Twin  Peaks  and  Glen  Park  to  Alemany 
Gap  before  flowing  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  still 
flows  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  although  its  course  today 
runs  through  a  concrete  aqueduct  beneath  Interstate 
280. 
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Islais  Creek  and  the  marshes  surrounding  were  viewed 
as  a  barrier  to  the  southern  development  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Organized  efforts  for  reclamation  were  unsuc- 
cessful until  1925,  when  the  passage  of  State  legislation 
enabled  the  creation  of  the  Islais  Creek  Reclamation 
District.  The  District  was  successful  in  filling  the 
marshes  and  tidelands,  dredging  Islais  Creek,  and  in- 
cluding a  turning  basin  at  its  western  end  to  allow  room 
for  ship  maneuvering. 

Industrial  development  was  generally  delayed  until 
after  World  War  II.  During  the  war  the  area  was  the  site 
of  temporary  housing.  Demolition  occurred  after  the 
war  and  much  of  the  area  was  subsequently  developed 
as  a  industrial  park  with  single  story  concrete  buildings. 
South  of  Army  Street,  food  and  oil  processing  plants 
were  developed. 

The  most  recent  filling  of  Islais  Creek  occurred  during 
the  construction  of  Pier  80,  formerly  the  Army  Street 
ship  Terminal.  Financed  by  a  bond  issued  approved  by 
California  voters  in  1958,  the  terminal  went  into  opera- 
tion in  1967. 

Land  modification  and  Bay  fill,  both  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  economic  activities,  epitomize  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  Central  Waterfront.  The  recent 
history  has  taken  a  different  turn.  The  establishment  of 
the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission, 
empowered  to  control  activities  on  the  Bay  shoreline, 
has  led  to  severe  limitations  on  Bay  filling.  Changes  in 
the  locaiional  economics  of  industry  have  resulted  in 
firm  closures  and  relocations.  The  area  as  of  1990,  is 
suffering  from  economic  deterioration  with  employ- 
ment and  production  drastically  reduced  from  former 
levels. 

Conditions  and  Trends  (1990) 

Key  indicators  of  the  general  conditions  in  the  Central 
Waterfront  all  declined  during  the  last  several  decades. 
The  data  on  trends  in  population,  land  use,  and  employ- 
ment documents  the  magnitude  of  the  decline.  Projec- 
tions for  these  indicators  show  a  further  decline,  al- 
though the  bright  spots  now  appearing  in  the  economy 
may  suggest  a  more  favorable  future  is  attainable  for  the 
area. 

The  residential  population  of  the  Central  Waterfront, 
which  totaled  531  in  1970,  increased  slightly  to  614  in 
1980  and  to  756  in  1990.  The  area  is  benefitting  from 
private  rehabilitation  and  the  condition  of  the  existing 
299  housing  units  is  improving. 


The  entire  Central  Waterfront  area  encompasses  903 
acres.  Of  this  total.  Mission  Bay  covers  315  acres.  The 
130  acres  in  Showplace  Square  is  used  primarily  for 
apparel  and  interior  design  wholesale,  storage  and 
showroom  facitlties.  Data  collected  from  a  1987  land 
use  inventory  indicates  482  acres  in  the  Lower  Potrero 
and  waterfront  areas  of  which  302  acres  remain  indus- 
trial, 18  acres  are  vacant,  58  acres  in  railroad  easements 
under  freeways  and  the  remaining  108  acres  are  in  a  mix 
of  uses. 

With  the  proximity  of  the  Central  Waterfront  to  down- 
town, the  general  trend  toward  intensification  of  land 
use  has  begun.  Much  of  the  new  construction  has 
continued  in  the  form  of  low  intensity  uses  such  as 
trucking  depots  and  warehouses.  The  development  of 
showrooms  for  interior  design  products  in  formly  va- 
cant warehouses  in  the  Showplace  Square  area  repre- 
sents a  healthy  economic  trend.  This  is  being  aug- 
mented by  the  establishment  of  commercial  service  uses 
to  support  the  showroom  activities. 

From  1965  to  1970,  when  citywide  employment  in- 
creased by  12  percent,  employment  in  the  Central 
Waterfront  dropped  by  22  percent  from  16,304  to 
12,557  jobs.  Major  declines  were  registered  in  manu- 
facturing and  wholesale  trade  with  transportation  show- 
ing a  smaller  decline.  Minor  employmnt  gains  occurred 
in  construction  and  commercial  activities.  The  area  has 
suffered  additional  employment  losses  since  1970  with 
the  closing  and  relocating  of  firms  in  the  metals  prod- 
ucts and  ship  repair  industries.  1980  census  data  shows 
11,004  persons  employed  in  the  Central  Waterfront 
area.  Of  these,  a  significant  portion  (3,512)  were 
employed  in  manufacturing  jobs.  This  overall  decline 
in  jobs  continued  through  1985.  Currently  about  600 
people  are  employed  on  the  piers  in  this  area.  One 
facility  accounts  for  about  70%  of  this  total. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  decline  in  manufacturing  em- 
ployment are  the  apparel  industry  and  the  wholesale 
interior  design  industry.  Numerous  firms  in  each  field 
have  recently  located  in  the  area.  Increases  in  construc- 
tion employment  are  due  to  the  area's  use  for  the  storage 
of  construction  supplies.  Though  new  trucking,  ware- 
housing and  sholesale  trade  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed, potential  net  employment  gains  have  been 
offset  by  closures  and  relocations  of  older  firms  and 
other  losses  of  employment  due  to  technological  change 
and  declining  citywide  demand. 
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Isbis  Cne-fiCooking  east  to  Tier  80  Cmtaxner'IcrwmaC. 


Maritime  trade  through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has 
increased  slowly  since  the  niid-1960's,  in  part  due  to 
overall  increases  in  Pacific  Rim  trade.  However,  the 
Central  Waterfront  has  felt  the  effects  of  the  decline  in 
San  Francisco's  share  of  regional  Port  activity.  While 
most  piers  do  support  some  maritime  activity,  it  is  at  a 
level  below  their  cargo-handling  capacities. 

The  decrease  in  the  Port's  share  of  general  cargo  trade 
can  be  attributed  to  technological  changes  within  the 
maritime  industry.  Containerization  has  created  the 
demand  for  the  construction  of  new  facilities  at  ports 
throughout  the  world.  Whereas  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco did  not  convert  to  containerization  until  recently, 
the  Pon  of  Oakland,  with  federal  assistance,  developed 
one  of  the  world's  largest  container  ports  and  subse- 
quently, drew  shipping  lines  from  San  Francisco. 

Modem  port  facilities  require  substantial  back-up  land 
for  equipment  operation,  storage,  and  intermodal  cargo 
transfers.  The  bulk  cargo  and  related  maritime  activi- 
ties north  of  Sixteenth  Street  are  served  by  limited  back- 
up land.  Investment  in  new  capital  facilities  by  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco  has  occured  in  the  area  south  of  China 
Basin  where  adequate  back-up  land  is  available.  This 
southerly  shift  in  the  Port's  maritime  operations  is 
reflected  in  the  cargo  tonnage  statistics:  In  1969,  the 
Port's  cargo  tonnage  was  equally  distributed  between 
the  piers  north  and  south  of  China  Basin;  by  1987,  over 
80%  of  the  cargo  was  handled  in  the  southern  portion. 


Present  and  future  trends  point  to  the  strong  potential  for 
revitalizing  San  Francisco's  maritime  economy.  Cargo 
projections  for  the  upcoming  decades  show  increasing 
maritime  traffic  for  Bay  ports.  Congestion  at  other 
West  Coast  ports  combined  with  the  availability  of 
facilities  in  San  Francisco  should  give  the  Port  an 
opportunity  to  attract  an  increase  in  shipping  activity. 
The  expansion  of  trade  with  the  Pacific  Rim  countries 
should  also  have  a  long-term  positive  impact  on  the  Port 
of  San  Francisco. 

Favorable  economic  trends  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
the  Central  Waterfront.  The  previously  identified 
healthy  components  of  the  local  economy,  ^parel 
manufacturing  and  interior  design  activities,  are  now 
undergoing  expansion  and  future  growth  is  anticipated. 
The  prospect  of  8,270  new  housing  units  and  over  six 
million  square  feet  of  employment  in  Mission  Bay 
signal  the  healthy  redevelopment  of  that  portion  nearest 
downtown.  Changing  conditions  in  the  overall  San 
Francisco  economy  could  also  bode  well  for  the  Central 
Waterfront.  The  boom  in  downtown  highrise  construc- 
tion is  causing  some  displacement  of  professional  firms 
which  are  relocating  in  the  South  of  Market  area  and  are 
forcing  upward  pressure  on  rents.  The  displaced  firms 
are  often  able  to  outbid  existing  industrial  and  down- 
town support  activities  for  space.  Many  South  of 
Market  firms  are  seeking  suitable  sites  for  operation 
elsewhere  within  San  Francisco.  The  Cenu^  Water- 
front is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  City  that  can 
accommodate  industrial  uses.  This  trend,  combined 
with  expected  increase  in  transportation  costs  from  the 
suburbs  could  make  the  Central  Waterfront  a  desirable 
location  for  certain  industries.  The  growing  desire  for 
shorter  commutes  will  also  encourage  the  development 
of  more  housing  near  central  workplaces. 

Although  statistical  projections  show  a  continuation  of 
the  declines  in  historic  area  land  uses,  the  local  economy 
is  expected  to  grow  as  the  mixed  use  Mission  Bay 
development  is  implemented  and  as  the  specialized 
apparel  and  interior  design  industries  continue  to  thrive. 
Maritime  trade  could  increase,  but  only  if  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  is  aggressive  in  developing  and  marketing 
modem  cargo-handling  facilities.  The  Central  Water- 
front's general  attractiveness  for  economic  activities 
could  also  be  boosted  by  the  competition  for  a  limited 
supply  of  industrial  land  in  San  Francisco. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  - 
PARTI 

SHOWPLACE  SQUARE,  CENTRAL  BASIN, 
NORTH  POTRERO,  ISLAIS  CREEK  AND 
LOWER  POTRERO  SUBAREAS. 

Overall  Goal 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Plan  is  to  create  a  physical  and 
economic  environment  conducive  to  the  retention  and 
expansion  of  San  Francisco's  industrial  and  maritime 
activities.  This  goal  is  set  forth  in  order  to  reverse  the 
pattern  of  economic  decline  in  the  area  and  to  establish 
a  land  base  for  the  industrial  and  maritime  components 
of  the  San  Francisco  economy.  The  following  objec- 
tives and  policies  are  designed  to: 

1.  Increase  employment  opportunities  for  San 
Francisco's  unemployed  and  underemployed 
residents; 

2.  Enhance  the  working  environment  to  stimulate 
business  growth;  and 

3.  Improve  the  area's  appearance  and  attractive- 
ness. 


LAND  USE 

OBJECTRT  1 

STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND  LAND  USES  ES- 
SENTL^L  TO  REALIZING  THE  ECONOMIC 
POTENTUL  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  intensification  and  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial and  maritime  uses. 


POLICY  2 

P^reserve  and  protect  the  subareas  as  a  land  base  for 
San  Francisco  industry.  Prevent  the  conversion  of 
land  needed  for  industrial  or  maritime  activity  to 
non-industrial  use. 


Tier  66  near  lUmois  and  18tk  Struts. 


POLICY  3 

Promote  new  development  which  has  minimal  ad- 
verse environmental  consequences.  Assure  that  the 
adverse  environmental  impacts  of  new  develop- 
ment are  fully  mitigated. 


OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  DEVELOP  ADDITIONAL  USES 
ON  LAND  DETERMINED  TO  BE  SURPLUS  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  MARITIME  NEEDS. 


POLICY  1 

Preserve  existing  residential  uses  and  develop  lim- 
ited new  housing. 

POLICY  2 

Retain  existing  commercial  uses  and  expand  as 
needed  to  serve  increases  in  the  woridng  and  resi- 
dential populations. 

POLICY  3 

Improve,  expand,  and  develop  recreational  areas  at 
established  public  access  points  along  the  water- 
front enabling  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
shoreline. 
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INDUSTRY 

OBJECTIVE  3 

RETAIN,  EXPAND,  AND  PROTECT  INDUS- 
TRIAL ACTrVTTY. 


POLICY  1 

Promote  industrial  expansion  through  maximizing 
and  intensifying  the  use  of  existing  facilities  and 
properties,  rehabilitating  olderindustrial  structures, 
and  developing  vacant  land  with  industrial  uses. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  consolidation  of  rail  operations  and 
unnecessary  tracks  and  facilities  to  increase  land 
available  for  industry.  Maintain  and,  as  needed, 
upgrade  rail  service  to  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  3 

Develop  and  promote  training  programs  to  target 
local  residents  for  employment  opportunities  re- 
sulting from  new  economic  development. 

POLICY  4 

Establish  and  promote  financing  programs  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  local  business  development. 

POLICY  5 

Support  the  expansion  of  small  businesses  and 
firms  in  newly  emerging  industries. 

POLICY  6 

Encourage  the  growth  of  firms  which  strengthen  or 
complement  the  maritime  operation  of  the  Port, 
either  by  directly  engaging  in  maritime  activities  or 
by  providing  ancillary  services  which  serve  or  sup- 
port maritime  activities. 


lUmoisStntt  and  18th  Strut. 


Remove  antiquated  and  overly  restrictive  provi- 
sions from  City  codes  that  impose  undue  burdens  on 
industry  and  restrict  expansion  efforts,  but  maintain 
requirements  designed  to  protect  and  enhance  envi- 
ronmental quality. 

POLICY  8 

Avoid  encroachment  of  incompatible  land  uses  on 
viable  maritime-oriented  and  other  industrial  activ- 
ity by  appropriately  zoning  and  mapping  industrial 
districts.  Resolve  potential  land  use  conflicts  in  a 
manner  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  industrial 
activity  lo  the  well-being  of  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  9 

Deliver  key  public  services,  including  police,  fire, 
sanitation  and  transportation  at  levels  necessary  to 
support  and  encourage  industrial  activity. 

POLICY  10 

Assist  firms  displaced  from  other  parts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  those  displaced  by  downtown 
office  expansion,  in  locating  in  the  subareas. 

POLICY  11 

Attract  new  industries  that  create  employment  op- 
portunities for  City  residents,  add  tax  revenues  in 
excess  of  public  service  costs,  and  strengthen  and 
diversify  San  Francisco's  economic  base. 


POLICY  7 
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MARITIME 

OBJECTIVE  4 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  MARITIME  USES 
ALONG  THE  CENTRAL  WATERFRONT. 

POLICY  1 

Retain,  improve  and  expand  all  existing  maritime 
general  cargo  facilities  along  the  Central  WaterfiDnt 
(Piers  48, 50,  70,  and  80). 


POLICY  2 

Retain  all  existing  ship  repair  operations  along  the 
Central  Waterfront  (Pier  54  and  the  former  Bethle- 
hem Yard). 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  expansion  and  modernization  of 
maritime  cargo  handling  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ment of  container  facilities  along  the  waterfront 
south  of  Mariposa  Street. 


POLICY  4 


Reserve  land  adjacent  to  the  waterfront  as  required 
for  maritime  support  use. 


yrom  Tkr  70  baking  wtst  temJorddTy  dock§  andslup  repair. 


Tkird  and  22nd  Struts. 


COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVE  5 

PROVIDE  A  QUANTITY  AND  MIX  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL ACTIVITIES  NECESSARY  TO 
SERVE  THE  LOCAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  SUBAR- 
EAS. 


POLICY  1 

Promote  the  retention  and  improvement  of  existing 
commercial  activities  that  support  local  residential, 
industrial,  maritime,  and  recreational  uses. 


POLICY  2 

Support  the  expansion  of  commercial  uses  if  needed 
to  serve  demand  generated  by  new  development. 


POLICY  3 

Prevent  new  office  development,  except  that  which 
serves  a  principal  industrial  or  maritime  use. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  water-oriented  commercial  recreation 
activities  at  public  access  points  along  the  shore- 
line. 
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RESIDENCE  TRANSPORTATION 


OBJECTIVE  6 

RETAIN  AND  IMPROVE  EXISTING  RESIDEN- 
TIAL USES  AND  DEVELOP  A  LIMITED  QUAN- 
TITY OF  NEW  HOUSING. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
existing  housing  stock. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  additional  housing  within  established 
residential  areas. 


POLICY  3 

Require  new  residential  developments  to  include  an 
adequate  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income  units 
and  provide  a  mix  of  unit  types  to  accommodate  a 
variety  of  household  sizes. 

POLICY  4 


Provide  rent  supplements  and  assist  in  local  home 
ownership  to  avoid  displacement  of  existing  resi- 
dents. 


Tennessee  Strut  near  IS tfi  Street. 


OBJECTIVE  7 

IMPROVE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  ACCESSI- 
BILTTY  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Improve  citywide  and  regional  transit  access  to  the 
subareas. 


POLICY  2 

Provide  adequate  rail  and  truck  access  to  aU  mari- 
time piers. 


POLICY  3 

Establish  an  official  truck  route  system  along  the 
designated  major  and  secondary  tiioroughfares  to 
facilitate  truck  movements  within  and  to  port  facili- 
ties and  other  area  businesses  and  to  minimize  the 
adverse  impacts  of  truck  movement  on  adjacent 
residential,  commercial  and  recreational  land  uses. 

POLICY  4 

Exlend  a  Light-Rail  Vehicle  line  through  the  Cen- 
tral Waterfront  along  the  Third  Street  corridor  con- 
necting to  the  Southern  Pacific  Depot  and  the  pro- 
posed Embarcadero  rail  line. 


POLICY  5 

Improve  transportation  access  on  Third  Street  by 
implementing  design  changes  in  traffic  lanes,  turn- 
ing bays,  and  signal  timing. 

POLICY  6 

Improve  regional  highway  access  by  completing 
the  proposed  State  Route  230  (Hunter's  Point  Park- 
way) and  the  proposed  on-ramp  to  Interstate  280 
immediately  south  of  Islais  Creek  Channel. 
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OBJECTIVE  8 

IMPROVE  TRANSPORTATION  CONDITIONS 
WITHIN  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Improve  internal  vehicular  circulation  through  the 
construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  public 
streets,  and  the  provision  of  appropriate  signing  and 
lighting. 

POLICY  2 

Maintain  and  construct  sidewalks  on  streets  with 
pedestrian  traffic. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  use  of  public  transit,  carpoolingA'an- 
pooling,  and  jitney  service' to  minimize  the  con- 
sumption of  scarce  industrial  land  for  commuter 
paiidng  lots.  Where  demand  for  parking  can  be 
clearly  established,  give  preference  to  parking 
structures  as  opposed  to  open  lot  parking. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  short-term  parking  to  support  wholesale, 
design,  and  related  activities.  Develop  parking 
treatments  for  on-street  spaces  to  assure  short- term 
turnover  of  vehicles. 


POLICY  5 

Require  off-street  parking  facilities  for  freight  load- 
ing and  service  vehicles  in  all  major  new  develop- 
ments and  incorporate  these  in  older  buildings 
where  feasible.  Provide  short-term  loading  spaces 
on  the  street  for  routine  deliveries  and  essential 
services,  with  strict  enforcement  of  time  limits. 


POLICY  6 

Encourage  new  developments  to  provide  pedestrian 
amenities  and  transit  access  improvements  such  as 
pedestrian  resting  areas,  bus  stop  shelters  and  transit 
infonnation  displays. 


RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  PUBLIC  ACCESS  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES  ALONG  THE 
SHORELINE. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  shore- 
line recreational  areas  at  Aqua  Vista  Part:  and  Warm 
Water  Cove. 


POLICY  2 

Expand  existing  recreational  areas  and  establish  a 
new  one  at  Islais  Creek  Channel,  so  long  as  it  is 
compatible  with  present  or  plarmed  maritime  activ- 
ity. 


POLICY  3 

Provide  public  overlooks,  viewing  areas,  and  open 
spaces  with  convenient  pedestrian  access  in  areas  of 
maritime  activity. 


^qua  'Uista  TttH(_aacdooking  the  Centrai 'Basin  /Pkr  68. 
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URBAN  DESIGN 
OBJECTIVE  10 

ACHIEVE  AN  AESTHETIC  URBAN  FORM 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Reinforce  the  visual  contrast  between  the  water- 
front and  hills  by  limiting  the  height  of  structures 
near  the  shoreline.  Relate  the  height  and  bulk  of 
new  structures  away  from  the  shoreline  to  the 
character  of  the  topography  and  existing  develop- 
ment. 


POLICY  2 

Protect  and  create  views  of  the  downtown  skyline 
and  the  B  ay .  Design  and  locate  new  development  to 
minimize  obstmction  of  existing  views. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  rehabilitation  of  architecturally  or 
historically  significant  buildings  with  reuse  poten- 
tial. 


POLICY  4 

Encourage  the  inclusion  of  recreational  facilities, 
outdoor  leisure  areas,  and  public  open  spaces  in  new 
private  developments. 


SUBAREAS 

SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA 
OBJECTIVE  11 

DEVELOP  A  MAJOR  DESIGN  CENTER  IN  THE 
SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  expansion  of  the  subarea's  predomi- 
nant use  for  the  exhibit,  marketing,  and  wholesale 
trade  of  interior  design  products. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  community  design 
center  for  neighborhood  use. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  development  of  ancillary  conmier- 
cial  activities  to  serve  the  area's  businesses,  woik- 
ers,  and  visitors. 


POLICY  4 

Encourage  the  evening  use  of  buildings  and  facili- 
ties for  business,  entertainment,  public  assembly, 
and  ceremony. 

POLICY  5 

Assist  in  relocating  within  San  Francisco  any  indus- 
trial uses  displaced  by  the  expansion  of  design-re- 
lated activities. 


OBJECTIVE  12 

DEVELOP  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVE- 
MENTS TO  ENHANCE  PEDESTRIAN  CIRCU- 
LATION AND  FACILFFATE  TRAVEL  AND 
GOODS  MOVEMENT  TO  AND  WITHIN  THE 
SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 
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CENTRAL  WATERFRONT  Map  1 

Planning  Area 
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POLICY  1 

Redesign  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Eighth,  Townsend,  Division,  and  Kansas 
Streets  to  create  a  major  pedestrian  link  to  the 
adjacent  activity  centers  and  to  provide  for  safe 
traffic  flow.  Include  attractive  landscaping,  quality 
sidewalks,  and  street  furniture  to  improve  the  pe- 
destrian environment. 


POLICY  2 

Detemiine  the  present  and  future  use  status  of  all 
spur  tracks  and  effectuate  the  removal  of  the  aban- 
doned, unused,  or  unnecessary  trackage.  For  those 
spur  tracks  scheduled  for  retention,  strictly  enforce 
the  street  maintenance  responsibilities  of  the  users. 


OBJECTIVE  13 

PRESERVE  AND  EXPAND  THE  HISTORIC  IN- 
DUSTRL^L  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SHOW- 
PLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  retention  and  promote  the  reuse  of 
buildings  with  brick  and  timfcier  construction. 


POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  design  of  new  construction  to  be 
consistent  with  the  existing  architectural  character 
of  the  subarea. 


POLICY  3 

Construct  and  maintain  sidewalks  throughout  the 
Showplace  Square  Area  and  provide  street  beautifi- 
cation  improvements  for  pedestrian  enjoyment. 


POLICY  3 

Screen  unsightly  open  yard  and  other  unattractive 
uses  from  public  view  with  aesthetic  facade  or  land- 
scaping. 


POLICY  4 

Develop  parking  control  measures  establishing 
areas  for  short  and  long-term  automobile  paiking 
and  truck  loading.  Use  appropriate  on-street  park- 
ing controls,  such  as  signing  and  metering,  to  indi- 
cate areas  for  short-term  automobile  parking  and 
truck  loading. 


POLICY  5 

Construct  a  multi-story  parking  facility  as  needed  to 
serve  increased  demand  for  parking  generated  by 
new  development.  Encourage  the  conversion  of  sur- 
face parking  lots  to  more  intensive  use. 


NORTH  POTRERO  SUBAREA 
OBJECTIVE  14 

IMPROVE  AND  STRENGTHEN  THE  INDUS- 
TRUL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NORTH 
POTRERO  SUBAREA. 

POLICY  1 

Promote  the  rehabilitation  of  industrial  buildings 
and  encourage  more  intensive  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties. 


POLICY  2 

Market  v  acant  land  and  buildings  for  light  industrial 
uses. 
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OBJECTIVE  16 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRUL  USES. 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  more  intensive  use  of  existing  industrial 
land  and  facilities  in  locations  or  for  durations 
which  will  not  foreclose  or  inhibit  development  of 
future  container  facilities. 

POLICY  2 


From  Pier  70  looking  south  to  Warm  Water  Cove  and 
Pier  80. 


CENTRAL  BASIN  SUBAREA 


Assure  that  any  power  plant  expansion  on  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  site  will  provide 
additional  employment  and  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  environment. 


OBJECTIVE  17 

IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND  WATERFRONT 
RECREATION. 


OBJECTIVE  15 

EXPAND  MARITIME  ACTIVTTY  IN  THE  CEN- 
TRAL  BASIN  SUBAREA. 


POLICY  1 

Continue  and  expand  the  use  of  Piers  48  and  50  for 
general  cargo.  Maintain  a  six  acre  area  inland  and 
adjacent  to  the  piers  to  provide  a  cargo  backland 
suppon  area  to  support  maritime  uses  of  these  piers. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  retention  and  promote  the  expansion 
of  ship  maintenance  and  repair  activities  at  the 
Bethlehem  site  which  support  and  strengthen  San 
Francisco's  maritime  industry. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  and  improve  existing  recreational  im- 
provements at  Warm  Water  Cove  and  expand  to 
adjacent  waterfront  properties.  Develop  a  water- 
front picnic  area  and  fishing  pier  at  Twenty-Fourth 
Street.  Provide  public  access  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Cove  and  construa  a  fishing  quay  at  the  Bay. 
Shield  the  recreation  area  frcHn  surrounding  indus- 
trial uses  by  providing  attractive  landscaping.  (See 
also  Recreation  and  Open  Space  El^ent,  L3.3S). 

POLICY  2 

Improve  and  expand  the  existing  Agua  Vista  Park 
by  developing  a  public  beach  and  waterfront  park 
and  a  smaU  boat  marina,  so  long  as  compatible  with 
existing  and  plarmed  maritime  and  private  ship 
repair  activities.  (See  also  Recreation  and  Open 
Space  Element  1.3.38). 
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POLICY  3 

Continue  the  use  of  the  existing  public  boat  ramp 
south  of  Pier  50.  If  future  port  development  neces- 
sitates, replace  it  with  an  equivalent  elsewhere  on 
the  eastem  shoreline. 


OBJECTIVE  18 

RELATE  THE  SCALE  OF  NEW  DEVELOPMENT 
TO  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  DISTINCTIVE  HILL 
FORM,  TO  THE  ADJACENT  WATERFRONT, 
AND  TO  EXISTING  DEVELOPMENT. 


POLICY  1 

Minimize  blockage  of  private  and  public  views  and 
maintain,  to  the  extent  feasible,  sightlines  from 
Potrero  Hill  and  Mission  Bay  to  the  waterfront  and 
downtown. 


ISLAIS  CREEK  SUBAREA 


OBJECTIVE  19 

EXPAND  MARITIME  ACTIVITY  AND  ANCIL- 
LARY  SERVICES. 


POLICY  1 

Continue  to  modernize  Pier  80  as  a  container  termi- 
nal facility.  Expand  the  North  container  terminal  by 
acquiring  the  Westem  Pacific  Railroad  yard  and 
associated  parcels  for  maritime  development 


POLICY  2 

Continue  the  maritime  use  of  Pier  84  and  adjacent 
land. 


OBJECTIVE  20 

DEVELOP  WATERFRONT  RECREATIONAL 
USES  ON  ISLAIS  CREEK  CHANMEL. 


POLICY  1 

Develop  tiie  Islais  Creek  Turning  Basin  for  recrea- 
tional use  and  a  small  craft  marina,  if  and  when  it  is 
no  longer  needed  for  Port  maritime  activity. 


OBJECTIVE  21 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRLU.  USES  IN 
THE  ISLAIS  CREEK  AREA. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  industrial  uses  in  the  area  west  of  Pier  80 
south  to  Islais  Creek  Channel. 


IsMs  Cru^Cfianjufand'IfurdStTut  'Bndgt. 
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LOWER  POTRERO  SUBAREA 
OBJECTIVE  22 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRIAL  USES  IN 
THE  LOWER  POTRERO  AREA. 


POLICY  1 

Encx)urage  the  intensification  and  expansion  of 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  activities. 


POLICY  2 

Develop  the  vacant  and  surrounding  land  bounded 
by  Interstate  280,  Mariposa,  Twenty-Second  and 
TTiird  Streets  with  a  mini-industrial  pailc  providing 
closure,  privacy,  security,  open  space  and  a  buffer 
from  neighboring  residenti^  areas  through  the  in- 
novative design  of  buildings,  landscaping,  side- 
walks, parking,  and  screening. 


Jrom  "Ligfuun^  Strut  looking  soutfUast. 


OBJECTIVE  23 

PRESERVE  AND  IMPROVE  THE  EXISTING 
RESIDENTLVL  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


POLICY  1 

Protect  existing  housing  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
adjacent  industrial  activity.  Promote  screening, 
soundpnx)fTng,  and  landscaping  of  industrial  uses 
to  minimize  their  impact  on  residential  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  the  retention  and  conservation  of  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock.  Support  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
substandard  units  at  affordable  costs  to  increase  the 
supply  of  decent  housing. 


POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  development  of  new  housing  on  va- 
cant sites  in  the  residential  district  adjacent  to 
Twenty-Second  Street  from  Third  to  Minnesota 
Sn-eets. 


POLICY  4 

Improve  existing  commercial  uses  on  Third  Street 
and  Twenty-Second  Street  and  expand  as  needed  to 
serve  the  local  population. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  I.  M.  Scott  School  yard  for  playground 
use  and  rehabilitate  the  school  building  for  commu- 
nity use. 


OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  -  PART  2:  SEE 
MISSION  BAY  PLAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


SCOPE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  geographic  area  covered  in  the  Plan  is  comprised  of  a  number  of  subareas  shown  on  Map 
1 .  The  Plan  begins  with  introductory  material  covering  the  purpose  of  the  Plan,  relation  to  the 
Master  Plan  and  Background.  The  Plan  is  then  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I  contains  general 
objectives  and  policies  for  the  Showplace  Square,  Central  Basin,  North  Potrero,  Islais  Creek  and 
Lower  Potrero  subareas  followed  by  specific  objectives  and  policies  for  each  subarea.  Part  2 
contains  objectives  and  policies  for  the  Mission  Bay  subarea.  This  part  is  separately  published 
as  the  Mission  Bay  Plan.  It  has  been  organized  to  qualify  as  a  Specific  Plan  pursuant  to  state  law 
and  is  the' subject  of  a  development  agreement  between  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and 
Catellus  Development  Corporation. 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  Area  Plan  is  to  guide  the  future  development  of  the  Central  Waterfront  in 
a  manner  serving  the  varying  needs  and  interests  of  San  Francisco.  The  Plan  establishes  goals, 
objectives  and  policies  providing  direction  for  private  and  public  investment  in  the  area.  It  calls 
for  development  that  will  meet  the  City's  pressing  economic  and  employment  needs  without 
sacrificing  environmental  quality.  The  Plan  is  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Master  Plan  and  will 
set  the  official  planning  policies  for  the  area. 


Relation  to  the  Master  Plan 

The  updating  and  revision  of  the  City's  Master  Plan  as  mandated  by  State  law  and  the  City 
Charter  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  numerous  plan  elements.  One  of  them,  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Element,  sets  forth  the  planning  principles  to  be  applied  in  shaping  the  economic 
future  of  the  City. 

A  critical  issue  addressed  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Element  concerns  the  changing  structure 
of  the  San  Francisco  economy.  The  once  strong  industrial  component  has  declined  and  given 
way  to  the  rapidly  expanding  office  and  commercial  sectors.  This  structural  shift  in  the  local 
economy  is  mirrored  in  the  changing  composition  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  City. 
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Problems  arising  from  this  changing  economic  function  of  the  City  are  becoming  increasingly 
apparent.  There  is  the  danger  stemming  from  overreliance  on  a  limited  number  of  economic 
sectors  to  provide  jobs,  especially  during  recessionary  periods.  The  ability  and  speed  with  which 
resident  workers  can  adjust  to  the  job  requirements  of  white  collar  employment  remains 
uncertain.  The  daily  influx  of  several  hundred  thousand  commuters  has  adverse  effects  on  air 
quality,  traffic  congestions,  parking  and  the  demand  for  scarce  public  services.  The  character 
of  San  Francisco  neighborhoods  is  also  being  altered.  White  collar  professionals  seeking  living 
quarters  have  pushed  up  the  price  of  housing  and  their  spending  patterns  have  led  to  changes  in 
the  type  of  goods  and  services  offered  on  neighborhood  commercial  streets. 

The  above  factors  were  considered  in  arriving  at  the  objectives  in  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
element  strongly  favoring  the  diversification  of  San  Francisco's  economic  base.  The 
implementation  program  for  the  element  calls  for  the  preparation  of  industrial  district 
improvement  plans  as  one  means  of  realizing  these  objectives.  The  Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan 
represents  one  step  toward  fulfilling  this  task. 

The  Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan  emphasizes  maritime  and  economic  development  policies,  as 
well  as  housing  policies,  while  at  the  same  time  establishing  policies  regarding  transportation, 
recreation,  commerce  and  urban  design.  The  formulation  of  these  policies  is  based  on  the 
existing  policies  established  in  the  various  elements  of  the  Master  Plan. 


BACKGROUND 
Description 

The  Central  Waterfront  covers  the  eastern  shoreline  of  San  Francisco  between  China  Basin  and 
Islais  Creek  and  adjacent  inland  areas.  The  land  area  totals  900  acres  or  1.4  square  miles. 

Industrial  uses  dominate  the  Central  Waterfront;  however,  much  of  the  industrial  activity  takes 
the  form  of  low  intensity  distribution  functions  such  as  wholesaling  and  storage.  Until  recently, 
railyards  consumed  approximately  one-third  of  the  land.  Trucking  and  warehousing  facilities  are 
present  on  the  rail  property  as  part  of  the  railroad's  intermodal  operations.  Manufacturing 
activity  is  limited  and  generally  declining,  though  several  manufacturers  remain  healthy.  Some 
industrial  buildings  have  been  salvaged  through  commercial  reuse.  A  major  design  center  has 
emerged  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  area,  having  been  developed  through  the  conversion  of 
brick  warehouses  to  showrooms  for  interior  design  products. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  jurisdiction  over  much  of  the  shoreline  of  the  Central  Waterfront 
area.  Current  maritime  activities  within  this  area  include:  Pier  48  -  Forrest  Terminals  Paper 
dock;  Pier  50  -  break  bulk  general  cargo  dock;  Pier  54  -  Continental  Maritime  welding/ship 
repair  facility;  Pier  70  (Alvord  Grant)  -  auto  terminal  and  fuel  dock;  Pier  80  -  San  Francisco 
Container  Terminal  North;  and  Pier  84  -  general  cargo  dock.  In  association  with  these  maritime 
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operations,  two  major  railroad  holding  yards  existed  -  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad's  Mission  Bay  Yard.  These  railroads  served  the  Port  and  other  industries  based  in  San 
Francisco. 

Also  located  along  the  shoreline  within  Port  jurisdiction  is  the  former  Bethlehem  Steel  Shipyard. 
This  yard  consists  of  a  number  of  dry  docks  for  repairs  of  merchant  vessels,  as  well  as  "ship 
ways"  for  the  construction  of  barges. 

The  Central  Waterfront  area  contains  uses  other  than  those  involving  industrial  and  port-related 
maritime  activities  such  as  boat  clubs  and  small  boat  repair  yards.  A  small  residential 
neighborhood  of  several  hundred  inhabitants  and  supporting  commercial  uses  is  situated  east  of 
Potrero  Hill  and  a  houseboat  community  is  berthed  in  China  Basin  Channel.  Other  commercial 
uses  in  the  area  cater  to  the  needs  of  workers  and  businesses.  Recreational  opportunities  are 
provided  at  Warm  Water  Cove  and  Agua  Vista  Park  on  the  shoreline  where  pubUc  access  points 
to  the  Bay  have  been  established.  A  MUNI  bus  maintenance  yard  is  also  located  in  the  area. 

Access  to  the  Central  Waterfront  is  afforded  through  the  close  proximity  of  the  freeway  network 
and  through  local  transit  service  and  a  commuter  railroad.  Although  it  appears  that  access  to  the 
Central  Waterfront  might  be  adequate,  bus  and  rail  service  are  infrequent.  The  lack  of  parking 
for  trucks  and  automobiles  and  the  poor  condition  of  public  streets  also  act  as  hindrances  to  the 
area's  accessibility. 

History 

The  Central  Waterfront  area  exists  today  as  a  man-made  landscape.  Its  natural  appearance  prior 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  undergone  a  complete 
transformation.  The  creeks,  marshes,  waters  and  hills  that  dominated  the  area  in  1850  have 
vanished  in  favor  of  flat  lands  and  Bay  fill.  This  transformation  occurred  early  in  the  City's 
history  and  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  industrial,  maritime  and  residential  uses. 

The  section  of  the  Central  Waterfront  north  of  16th  Street,  now  used  for  industrial  and  railroad 
activities,  covers  the  former  site  of  Mission  Bay  and  Mission  Creek.  The  waters  of  Mission  Bay 
included  approximately  260  acres,  and  though  shallow,  were  navigable  by  draft  vessels.  Mission 
Creek  was  the  main  drainage  for  the  eastern  slopes  of  Twin  Peaks  and  adjacent  areas  and  was 
lined  with  salt  marshes  where  Bay  tides  intruded.  The  marshes  surrounding  Mission  Bay  and 
Mission  Creek  occupied  an  additional  330  acres  and  extended  inland  westward  of  Potrero  Hill 
to  what  is  now  Twentieth  and  Harrison  Streets. 

Filling  of  the  marshes  commenced  in  the  1850's  and  was  undertaken  by  individual  lot  owners  and 
as  part  of  the  construction  of  toll  roads  that  bridged  Mission  Bay.  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
acquired  the  bulk  of  the  Mission  Bay  property  in  1868  and  1869  from  the  State  of  California  and 
private  land  owners.  The  railroad  gradually  filled  Mission  Bay  during  the  later  19th  and  the  early 
20th  centuries. 
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The  nuing  of  Mission  Bay  was  aided  by  the  action  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad 
in  the  China  Basin  area.  As  part  of  a  lease  condition  from  the  State  of  California,  the  railroad 
in  1901  and  1902  reclaimed  the  tidelands  and  developed  tracks  and  warehouse  facilities.  Only 
China  Basin  Channel  was  spared  reclamation  and  remains  today  as  a  waterway. 

Land  use  in  the  area  was  dominated  by  railroad  activities,  though  other  uses  existed  outside  the 
railyards.  To  the  west,  where  reclamation  occurred  earliest,  brick  warehouses  were  constructed 
as  the  area  assumed  an  industrial  character.  On  the  waterfront,  several  finger  piers  were  in  active 
maritime  use.  One  of  these.  Pier  50,  is  now  the  site  of  Mission  Rock  Terminal.  With  a  capacity 
to  berth  six  ships  simultaneously,  it  was  the  largest  pier  on  San  Francisco  Bay  when  completed 
in  1950. 

The  section  of  the  Central  Waterfront  south  of  Central  Basin  to  just  north  of  Army  Street  was 
once  a  peninsula  known  as  Potrero  Point.  The  slopes  of  the  peninsula  extending  from  Potrero 
Hill  rose  to  an  altitude  of  100  feet  or  more  above  the  Bay.  The  area  has  been  flattened  and  filled 
over  the  years  to  such  an  extent  that  no  vestige  of  its  former  shape  remains. 

The  deep  water  adjacent  to  Potrero  Point  created  an  excellent  opportunity  site  for  development. 
The  earliest  activities  to  locate  there  were  shipbuilding,  ship  repair  and  gunpowder  storage.  The 
Tubbs  Cordage  Company  was  estabhshed  in  1856  on  a  leveled  site  now  occupied  by  Muni's 
Woods  Yard.  Included  in  the  project  was  a  1500  foot  rope  walk  which  extended  into  the  Bay  and 
probably  served  a  secondary  purpose  as  a  loading  wharf.  William  Alvord  received  a  grant  of 
submerged  property  which  he  filled  in  order  to  construct  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  in  1867.  Pier 
70  is  now  on  this  site.  As  fill  increased,  other  industries  located  in  the  Potrero  Point  area.  The 
San  Francisco  Gas  Light  Company  commenced  operations  in  1872  and  parts  of  it  exist  today  in 
the  present  plant  owned  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  Other  factories  set  up  in  this 
area  included  the  California  Poppy  Soap  Company,  the  Sea  Island  Sugar  House,  and  the 
California  Sugar  Refinery. 

The  major  leveling  of  hills  on  Potrero  Point  occurred  in  conjunction  with  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works  in  the  1880's.  Though  originally  known  for  machinery  production,  the  Union 
Iron  Works  was  also  active  in  the  shipbuilding  field.  Its  purchase  in  1905  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
led  to  an  expansion  of  its  shipbuilding  efforts.  Ship  production  peaked  during  the  two  world 
wars  and  was  augmented  with  repair  and  maintenance  work  during  other  times. 

The  decision  by  Western  Pacific  railroad  to  fill  its  property  south  of  the  Gas  Works  finalized  the 
elimination  of  Potrero  Point  as  a  peninsula.  The  Potrero  Point  shoreline  was  thus  united  with 
that  of  Islais  Creek  Basin. 

The  urban  transportation  system  of  the  19th  century  would  not  allow  the  separation  of  residential 
from  industrial  land  uses  to  the  degree  that  prevails  today.  Workers  required  housing  in  close 
proximity  to  their  places  of  employment.  Homes,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  were  constructed 
in  the  Central  Waterfront  area  as  residences  for  workers.  Irish  Hill  was  once  a  prominent 
working  class  neighborhood  in  the  area  until  it  was  demolished  to  accommodate  Bethlehem 
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shipyard  expansion  during  World  War  n.  With  few  exceptions,  most  residences  were  demolished 
over  the  decades.  The  remaining  ones  can  be  found  in  a  neighborhood  adjacent  to  Twenty- 
second  Street  along  Tennessee  Street  near  Eighteenth  Street. 

The  section  of  the  Central  Waterfront  from  Twenty-fifth  Street  south  to  Islais  Creek  Channel 
developed  most  recently.  Islais  Creek  originally  drained  the  area  stretching  from  Twin  Peaks  and 
Glen  Park  to  Alemany  Gap  before  flowing  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  It  still  flows  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  although  its  course  today  runs  through  a  concrete  aqueduct  beneath  Interstate 
280. 

Islais  Creek  and  the  marshes  surrounding  were  viewed  as  a  barrier  to  the  southern  development 
of  San  Francisco.  Organized  efforts  for  reclamation  were  unsuccessful  until  1925,  when  the 
passage  of  State  legislation  enabled  the  creation  of  the  Islais  Creek  Reclamation  District. 
The  District  was  successful  in  filling  the  marshes  and  tidelands,  dredging  Islais  Creek,  and 
including  a  turning  basin  at  its  western  end  to  allow  room  for  ship  maneuvering. 

Industrial  development  was  generally  delayed  until  after  World  War  n.  During  the  war  the  area 
was  the  site  of  temporary  housing.  Demolition  occurred  after  the  war  and  much  of  the  area  was 
subsequently  developed  as  a  industrial  park  with  single  story  concrete  buildings.  South  of  Army 
Street,  food  and  oil  processing  plants  were  developed. 

The  most  recent  filling  of  Islais  Creek  occurred  during  the  construction  of  Pier  80,  formerly  the 
Army  Street  ship  Terminal.  Financed  by  a  bond  issue  approved  by  California  voters  in  1958, 
the  terminal  went  into  operation  in  1967. 

Land  modification  and  Bay  fill,  both  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  economic  activities,  epitomize 
the  historical  development  of  the  Central  Waterfront.  The  recent  history  has  taken  a  different 
turn.  The  establishment  of  the  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commission,  empowered  to 
control  activities  on  the  Bay  shoreline,  has  led  to  severe  limitations  on  Bay  filling.  Changes  in 
the  locational  economics  of  industry  have  resulted  in  firm  closures  and  relocations.  The  area 
today  is  suffering  ft"om  economic  deterioration  with  employment  and  production  drastically 
reduced  from  former  levels. 


Conditions  and  Trends 

Key  indicators  of  the  general  conditions  in  the  Central  Waterfront  all  declined  during  the  last 
several  decades.  The  data  on  trends  in  population,  land  use  and  employment  documents  the 
magnitude  of  the  decline.  Projections  for  these  indicators  show  a  further  decline,  although  the 
bright  spots  now  appearing  in  the  economy  suggest  a  more  favorable  future  is  attainable  for  the 
area. 
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The  residential  population  of  the  Central  Waterfront,  which  totaled  531  in  197G,  increased 
slightly  to  614  in  1980.  The  area  is  benefitting  from  private  rehabilitation  and  the  condition  of 
the  existing  280  housing  units  is  improving. 

The  entire  Central  Waterfront  area  encompasses  903  acres.  Of  this  total.  Mission  Bay  covers  315 
acres.  The  130  acres  in  Showplace  Square  is  used  primarily  for  apparel  and  interior  design 
wholesale,  storage  and  showroom  facilities.  Data  collected  from  a  1987  land  use  inventory 
indicates  482  acres  in  the  Lower  Potrero  and  waterfront  areas  of  which  302  acres  remain 
industrial,  18  acres  are  vacant,  58  acres  in  railroad  easements  under  freeways  and  the  remaining 
108  acres  are  in  a  mix  of  uses. 

With  the  proximity  of  the  Central  Waterfront  to  downtown,  the  general  trend  toward 
intensification  of  land  use  has  begun.  Much  of  the  new  construction  has  continued  in  the  form 
of  low  intensity  uses  such  as  trucking  depots  and  warehouses.  The  development  of  showrooms 
for  interior  design  products  in  formerly  vacant  warehouses  in  the  Showplace  Square  area 
represents  a  healthy  economic  trend.  This  is  being  augmented  by  the  establishment  of 
commercial  service  uses  to  support  the  showroom  activities. 

From  1965  to  1970,  when  citywide  employment  increased  by  12  percent,  employment  in  the 
Central  Waterfront  dropped  by  22  percent  from  16,304  to  12,557  jobs.  Major  declines  were 
registered  in  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  with  transportation  showing  a  smaller  decline. 
Minor  employment  gains  occurred  in  construction  and  commercial  activities.  The  area  has 
suffered  additional  employment  losses  since  1970  with  the  closing  and  relocating  of  firms  in  the 
metals  products  and  ship  repair  industries.  1980  census  data  shows  11,004  persons  employed 
in  the  Central  Waterfront  area.  Of  these,  a  significant  portion  (3,512)  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  jobs.  This  overall  decline  in  jobs  continued  through  1985.  Currentiy  about  600 
people  are  employed  on  the  piers  in  this  area.  One  facility  accounts  for  about  70%  of  this  total. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  are  the  apparel  industry  and  the 
wholesale  interior  design  industry.  Numerous  firms  in  each  field  have  recentiy  located  in  the 
area.  Increases  in  construction  employment  are  due  to  the  area's  use  for  the  storage  of 
construction  supplies.  Though  new  trucking,  warehousing  and  wholesale  trade  facilities  have 
been  constructed,  potential  net  employment  gains  have  been  offset  by  closures  and  relocations 
of  older  firms  and  other  losses  of  employment  due  to  technological  change  and  declining  citywide 
demand. 

MantimeNtrade  through  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  has  increased  slowly  since  the  mid-1960's,  in 
part  duerib  overall  increases  in  Pacific  Rim  trade.  However,  the  Central  Waterfront  has  felt  the 
effects  of  the  decline  in  San  Francisco's  share  of  regional  Port  activity.  While  most  piers  do 
support  some  maritime  activity,  it  is  at  a  level  below  their  cargo-handling  capacities. 


The  decrease  in  the  Port's  share  of  general  cargo  trade  can  be  attributed  to  technological  changes 
within  the  maritime  industry.  Containerization  has  created  the  demand  for  the  construction  of 
new  facilities  at  ports  throughout  the  world.  Whereas  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  did  not  convert 
to  containerization  until  fairly  recently,  the  Port  of  Oakland,  with  federal  assistance,  developed 
one  of  the  world's  largest  container  ports  and  subsequently,  drew  shipping  lines  from  San  | 
Francisco.  I 

■ 

Modem  port  facilities  require  substantial  back-up  land  for  equipment  operation,  storage,  and 
intermodal  cargo  transfers.  The  bulk  cargo  and  related  maritime  activities  north  of  Sixteenth 
Street  are  served  by  limited  back-up  land.  Investment  in  new  capital  facilities  by  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  has  occurred  in  the  area  south  of  China  Basin  where  adequate  back-up  land  is  available. 
This  southerly  shift  in  the  Port's  maritime  operations  is  reflected  in  the  cargo  tonnage  statistics:/ 
In  1969,  the  Port's  cargo  tonnage  was  equally  distributed  between  the  piers  north  and  south  o^ 

China  Basin;  by  1987,  over  80%  of  the  cargo  was  handled  in  the  southern  portion.  \ 

I 

Present  and  future  trends  point  to  the  strong  potential  for  revitalizing  San  Francisco's  inaritime| 
economy.  Cargo  projections  for  the  upcoming  decades  show  increasing  maritime  traffic  for  Bay  j 
ports.  Congestion  at  other  West  Coast  ports  combined  with  the  availability  of  facilities  in  San  | 
Francisco' should  give  the  Port  an  opportunity  to  attract  an  increase  in  shipping  activity.  The  I 
expansion  of  trade  with  the  Pacific  Rim  countries  should  also  have  a  long-term  positive  impact] 
on  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 


Favorable  economic  trends  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Central  Waterfront.  The  previously 
identified  healthy  components  of  the  local  economy,  apparel  manufacturing  and  interior  design 
activities,  are  now  undergoing  expansion  and  future  growth  is  anticipated.  The  prospect  of  the 
8,000  new  housing  units  and  over  six  million  square  feet  for  employment  in  Mission  Bay  signal 
the  healthy  redevelopment  of  that  portion  nearest  downtown.  Changing  conditions  in  the  overall 
San  Francisco  economy  could  also  bode  well  for  the  Central  Waterfront.  The  boom  in  downtown 
highrise  construction  is  causing  some  displacement  of  professional  firms  which  are  relocating  in 
the  South  of  Market  area  and  are  forcing  upward  pressure  on  rents.  The  displaced  firms  are 
often  able  to  outbid  existing  industrial  and  downtown  support  activities  for  space.  Many  South 
of  Market  firms  are  seeking  suitable  sites  for  operation  elsewhere  within  San  Francisco.  The 
Central  Waterfront  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  the  City  that  can  accommodate  industrial  uses. 
This  trend,  combined  with  an  expected  increase  in  transportation  costs  from  the  suburbs  could 
make  the  Central  Waterfront  a  desirable  location  for  certain  industries.  The  growing  desire  for 
shorter  commutes  will  also  encourage  the  development  of  more  housing  near  central  workplaces. 

Although  statistical  projections  show  a  continuation  of  the  declines  in  historic  area  land  uses, 
the  local  economy  is  expected  to  grow  as  the  mixed  use  Mission  Bay  development  is  implemented 
and  as  the  specialized  apparel  and  interior  design  industries  continue  to  thrive.  Maritime  trade 
could  increase,  but  only  if  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  aggressive  in  developing  and  marketing 
modem  cargo-handling  facilities.  The  Central  Waterfront's  general  attractiveness  could  also  be 
boosted  by  the  competition  for  a  limited  supply  of  industrial  land  in  San  Francisco. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  -  PART  I 

SHOWPLACE  SQUARE,  CENTRAL  BASIN,  NORTH  POTRERO,  ISLAIS  CREEK  AND 
LOWER  POTRERO  SUBAREAS 


OVERALL  GOAL 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Plan  for  these  subareas  is  to  create  a  physical  and  economic  environment 
conducive  to  the  retention  and  expansion  of  San  Francisco's  industrial  and  maritime  activities. 
This  goal  is  set  forth  in  order  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  economic  decline  in  the  area  and  to 
establish  a  land  base  for  the  industrial  and  maritime  components  of  the  San  Francisco  economy. 
The  following  objectives  and  policies  are  designed  to: 

1.  Increase  employment  opportunities  for  San  Francisco* s  unemployed  and 
underemployed  residents; 

2.  Enhance  the  working  environment  to  stimulate  business  growth;  and 

3.  Improve  the  area's  appearance  and  attractiveness. 
LAND  USE 

OBJECTIVE  1 

STRENGTHEN  AND  EXPAND  LAND  USES  ESSENTL\L  TO  REALIZING  THE 
ECONOMIC  POTENTL\L  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  intensification  and  expansion  of  industrial  and  maritime  uses. 
POLICY  2 

Preserve  and  protect  the  subareas  as  a  land  base  for  San  Francisco  industry.  Prevent  the 
conversion  of  land  needed  for  industrial  or  maritime  activity  to  non-industrial  use. 

POLICY  3 

Promote  new  development  which  has  minimal  adverse  environmental  consequences.  Assure  that 
the  adverse  environmental  impacts  of  new  development  are  fully  mitigated. 
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OBJECTIVE  2 

MAINTAIN  AND  DEVELOP  ADDITIONAL  USES  ON  LAND  DETERMINED  TO  BE 
SURPLUS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MARITIME  NEEDS. 

POLICY  1 

Preserve  existing  residential  uses  and  develop  limited  new  housing. 
POLICY  2 

Retain  existing  commercial  uses  and  expand  as  needed  to  serve  increases  in  the  working  and 
residential  populations. 

POLICY  3 

Improve,  expand  and  develop  recreational  areas  at  established  public  access  points  along  the 
waterfront  enabling  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  shoreline. 

INDUSTRY 

OBJECTIVE  3 

RETAIN,  EXPAND  AND  PROTECT  INDUSTRDU-  ACTIVITY. 
POLICY  1 

Promote  industrial  expansion  through  maximizing  and  intensifying  the  use  of  existing  facilities 
and  properties,  rehabilitating  older  industrial  structures  and  developing  vacant  land  with  industrial 
uses. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  consolidation  of  rail  operations  and  unnecessary  tracks  and  facilities  to  increase 
land  available  for  industry.  Maintain  and,  as  needed,  upgrade  rail  service  to  San  Francisco. 

POLICY  3 

Develop  and  promote  training  programs  to  target  local  residents  for  employment  opportunities 
resulting  from  new  economic  development. 
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POLICY  4  . 

Establish  and  promote  financing  programs  to  provide  funds  for  local  business  development. 
POLICY  5 

Support  the  expansion  of  small  businesses  and  firms  in  newly  emerging  industries. 
POLICY  6 

Encourage  the  growth  of  firms  which  strengthen  or  complement  the  maritime  operation  of  the 
Port,  either  by  directly  engaging  in  maritime  activities  or  by  providing  ancillary  services  which 
serve  or  support  maritime  activities. 

POLICY  7 

Remove  antiquated  and  overly  restrictive  provisions  from  City  codes  that  impose  undue  burdens 
on  industry  and  restrict  expansion  efforts,  but  maintain  requirements  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  environmental  quality. 

POLICY  8 

Avoid  encroachment  of  incompatible  land  uses  on  viable  maritime-oriented  and  other  industrial 
activity  by  appropriately  zoning  and  mapping  industrial  districts.  Resolve  potential  land  use 
conflicts  in  a  manner  that  recognizes  the  importance  of  industrial  activity  to  the  well-being  of  San 
Francisco. 

POLICY  9 

Deliver  key  public  services,  including  police,  fire,  sanitation  and  transportation  at  levels 
necessary  to  support  and  encourage  industrial  activity. 

POLICY  10 

Assist  firms  displaced  from  other  parts  of  San  Francisco,  especially  those  displaced  by  downtown 
office  expansion,  in  locating  in  the  subareas. 

POLICY  11 

Attract  new  industries  that  create  employment  opportunities  for  City  residents,  add  tax  revenues 
in  excess  of  public  service  costs  and  strengthen  and  diversity  San  Francisco's  economic  base. 
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MARITIME 

OBJECTIVE  4 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  MARITIME  USES  ALONG  THE  CENTRAL  WATERFRONT 
SHORELINE. 

POLICY  1 

Retain,  improve  and  expand  all  existing  maritime  general  cargo  facilities  along  the  Central 
Waterfront  (Piers  48,  50,  70  and  80). 

POLICY  2 

Retain  all  existing  ship  repair  operations  along  the  Central  Waterfront  (Pier  54  and  the  former 
Bethlehem  Yard.) 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  expansion  and  modernization  of  maritime  cargo  handling  facilities  and  the 
development  of  container  facilities  along  the  waterfront  south  of  Mariposa  Street. 

POLICY  4 

Reserve  land  adjacent  to  the  waterfront  as  required  for  maritime  support  use. 

COMMERCE 

OBJECTIVES 

PROVIDE  A  QUANTITY  AND  MIX  OF  COMMERCL\L  ACnVITIES  NECESSARY  TO 
SERVE  THE  LOCAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 

POLICY  1 

Promote  the  retention  and  improvement  of  existing  commercial  activities  that  support  local 
residential,  industrial,  maritime  and  recreational  uses. 
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POLICY  2 

Support  the  expansion  of  commercial  uses  if  needed  to  serve  demand  generated  by  new 
development. 

POUCY3 

Prevent  new  office  development,  except  that  which  serves  a  principal  industrial  or  maritime 
use. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  water-oriented  commercial  recreation  activities  at  public  access  points  along  the 
shoreline. 

RESIDENCE 

OBJECTIVE  6 

RETAIN  AND  IMPROVE  EXISTING  RESIDENTL\L  USES  AND  DEVELOP  A  LIMITED 
QUANTITY  OF  NEW  HOUSING. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  existing  housing  stock. 
POLICY  2 

Encourage  additional  housing  within  established  residential  areas. 
POLICY  3 

Require  new  residential  developments  to  include  an  adequate  supply  of  low  and  moderate  income 
units  and  provide  a  mix  of  unit  types  to  accommodate  a  variety  of  household  sizes. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  rent  supplements  and  assist  in  local  home  ownership  to  avoid  displacement  of  existing 
residents. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


OBJECTIVE  7 

IMPROVE  THE  TRANSPORTATION  ACCESSIBILITY  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 
POLICY  1 

Improve  citywide  and  regional  transit  access  to  the  subareas. 
POLICY  2 

Provide  adequate  rail  and  truck  access  to  all  maritime  piers. 
POLICY  3 

Establish  "an  official  truck  route  system  along  the  designated  major  and  secondary  thoroughfares 
to  facilitate  truck  movements  within  and  to  port  facilities  and  other  area  businesses  and  to 
minimize  the  adverse  impacts  of  truck  movement  on  adjacent  residential,  commercial  and 
recreational  land  uses. 

POLICY  4 

Extend  a  Light-Rail  Vehicle  line  through  the  area  along  the  Third  Street  corridor  connecting  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Depot  and  the  proposed  Embarcadero  rail  line. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  transportation  access  on  Third  Street  by  implementing  design  changes  in  traffic  lanes, 
turning  bays  and  signal  timing. 

POLICY  6   , 

Improve  regional  highway  access  by  completing  the  proposed  State  Route  230  (Hunter's  Point 
Parkway)  and  the  proposed  on-ramp  to  Interstate  280  immediately  south  of  Islais  Creek  Channel. 
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OBJECTIVE  8 

IMPROVE  TRANSPORTATION  CONDITIONS  WITHIN  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Improve  internal  vehicular  circulation  through  the  construction,  repair  and  maintenance  of  public 
streets,  and  the  provision  of  appropriate  signing  and  lighting. 

POLICY  2 

Maintain  and  construct  sidewalks  on  streets  with  pedestrian  traffic. 
POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  use  of  public  transit,  carpooling/ van-pooling,  and  jitoey  service  to  minimize  the 
consumption  of  scarce  industrial  land  for  commuter  parking  lots.  Where  demand  for  parking  can 
be  clearly  established,  give  preference  to  parking  structures  as  opposed  to  open  lot  parking. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  short-term  parking  to  support  wholesale,  design  and  related  activities.  Develop  parking 
treatments  for  on-street  spaces  to  assure  short-term  turnover  of  vehicles. 

POLICY  5 

Require  off-street  parking  facilities  for  freight  loading  and  service  vehicles  in  all  major  new 
developments  and  incorporate  these  in  older  buildings  where  feasible.  Provide  short-term  loading 
spaces  on  the  street  for  routine  deliveries  and  essential  services,  with  strict  enforcement  of  time 
limits. 

POLICY  6 

Encourage  new  developments  to  provide  pedestrian  amenities  and  transit  access  improvements 
such  as  pedestrian  resting  areas,  bus  stop  shelters  and  transit  information  displays. 
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RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 


OBJECTIVE  9 

PROVIDE  PUBLIC  ACCESS  AND  RECREATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  ALONG  THE 
SHORELINE. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  shoreline  recreational  areas  at  Agua  Vista  Park  and 
Warm  Water  Cove. 

POLICY  2 

Expand  existing  recreational  areas  and  establish  a  new  one  at  Islais  Creek  Channel,  so  long  as 
its  compatible  with  present  or  planned  maritime  activity. 

POLICY  3 

Provide  public  overlooks,  viewing  areas  and  open  spaces  with  convenient  pedestrian  access  in 
areas  of  maritime  activity. 

URBAN  DESIGN 


OBJECTIVE  10 

ACHIEVE  AN  AESTHETIC  URBAN  FORM  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SUBAREAS. 


POLICY  1 

Reinforce  the  visual  contrast  between  the  waterfront  and  hills  by  limiting  the  height  of  structures 
near  the  shoreline.  Relate  the  height  and  bulk  of  new  structures  away  from  the  shoreline  to  the 
character  of  the  topography  and  existing  development. 
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POLICY  2 

i 

Protect  and  create  views  of  the  downtown  skyline  and  the  Bay.    Design  and  locate  new 
development  to  minimize  obstruction  of  existing  views. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  rehabilitation  of  architecturally  or  historically  significant  buildings  with  reuse 
potential. 

POLICY  4 

Encourage  the  inclusion  of  recreational  facilities,  outdoor  leisure  areas,  and  public  open  spaces 
in  new  private  developments. 

SUBAREAS 

SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA 

OBJECTIVE  11 

DEVELOP  A  MAJOR  DESIGN  CENTER  IN  THE  SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  expansion  of  the  subarea's  predominant  use  for  the  exhibit,  marketing  and 
wholesale  trade  of  interior  design  products. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  development  of  a  community  design  center  for  neighborhood  use. 
POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  development  of  ancillary  commercial  activities  to  serve  the  subarea's  businesses, 
workers  and  visitors. 
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POLICY  4 


Encourage  the  evening  use  of  buildings  and  facilities  for  business,  entertainment,  public  assembly 
and  ceremony. 

POLICY  5 

Assist  in  relocating  within  San  Francisco  any  industrial  uses  displaced  by  the  expansion  of  design- 
related  activities. 


OBJECTIVE  12 

DEVELOP  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  ENHANCE  PEDESTRIAN 
CIRCULATION  AND  FACILITATE  TRAVEL  AND  GOODS  MOVEMENT  TO  AND 
WITHIN  THE  SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 


POUCY  1 

Redesign  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  at  the  intersection  of  Eighth,  Townsend,  Division  and  Kansas 
Streets  to  created  a  major  pedestrian  link  to  the  adjacent  activity  centers  and  to  provide  for  safe 
traffic  flow.  Include  attractive  landscaping,  quality  sidewalks  and  street  furniture  to  improve  the 
pedestrian  environment. 

POLICY  2 

Determine  the  present  and  future  use  status  of  all  spur  tracks  and  effectuate  the  removal  of  the 
abandoned,  unused  or  unnecessary  trackage.  For  those  spur  tracks  scheduled  for  retention, 
strictly  enforce  the  street  maintenance  responsibilities  of  the  users. 

POLICY  3 

Construct  and  maintain  sidewalks  throughout  the  Showplace  Square  Subarea  and  provide  street 
beautification  improvements  for  pedestrian  enjoyment. 

POLICY  4 

Develop  parking  control  measures  establishing  areas  for  short  and  long  term  automobile  parking 
and  truck  loading.  Use  appropriate  on-street  parking  controls,  such  as  signing  and  metering,  to 
indicate  areas  for  short  term  automobile  parking  and  truck  loading. 
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POLICY  5 

Construct  a  multi-story  parking  facility  as  needed  to  serve  increased  demand  for  parking 
generated  by  new  development.  Encourage  the  conversion  of  surface  parking  lots  to  more 
intensive  use. 

OBJECTIVE  13 

PRESERVE  AND  EXPAND  THE  fflSTORIC  INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
SHOWPLACE  SQUARE  SUBAREA. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  retention  and  promote  the  reuse  of  buildings  with  brick  and  timber  construction. 
POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  design  of  new  construction  to  be  consistent  with  the  existing  architectural  character 
of  the  subarea. 

POLICY  3 

Screen  unsightly  open  yard  and  other  unattractive  uses  from  public  view  with  aesthetic  facade  or 
landscaping. 

NORTH  POTRERO  SUBAREA 
OBJECTIVE  14 

IMPROVE  AND  STRENGTHEN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  NORTH 
POTRERO  SUBAREA. 

POLICY  1 

Promote  the  rehabilitation  of  industrial  buildings  and  encourage  more  intensive  use  of  existing 
facilities. 
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POLICY  2 

Market  vacant  land  and  buildings  for  light  industrial  uses. 


CENTRAL  BASIN  SUBAREA 


OBJECTIVE  15 

EXPAND  MARITIME  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  CENTRAL  BASIN  SUBAREA. 


POLICY  1 


Continue  and  expand  the  use  of  Piers  48  and  50  for  general  cargo.  Maintain  a  six  acre  area 
inland  and  adjacent  to  the  piers  to  provide  a  cargo  backland  support  area  to  support  maritime  uses 
of  these  piers. 


Encourage  the  retention  and  promote  the  expansion  of  ship  maintenance  and  repair  activities  at 
the  Bethlehem  site  which  support  and  strengthen  San  Francisco's  maritime  industry. 


OBJECTIVE  16 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRIAL  USES 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  more  intensive  use  of  existing  industrial  land  and  facilities  in  locations  or  for  durations 
which  will  not  foreclose  or  inhibit  development  of  future  container  facihties. 


Assure  that  any  power  plant  expansion  on  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  site  will  provide 
additional  employment  and  will  not  adversely  affect  the  environment. 


POLICY  2 


POLICY  2 
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OBJECTIVE  17 


IMPROVE  AND  EXPAND  WATERFRONT  RECREATION. 


POLICY  1 

Maintain  and  improve  existing  recreational  improvements  at  Warm  Water  Cove  and  expand  to 
adjacent  waterfront  properties.  Develop  a  waterfront  picnic  area  and  fishing  pier  at  Twenty- 
Fourth  Street.  Provide  public  access  along  the  north  side  of  the  Cove  and  construct  a  fishing 
quay  at  the  Bay.  Shield  the  recreation  area  from  surrounding  industrial  uses  by  providing 
attractive  landscaping.  (See  also  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element,  1.3.38) 

POLICY  2 

Improve  and  expand  the  existing  Agua  Vista  Park  by  developing  a  public  beach  and  waterfront 
park  and  a  small  boat  marina,  so  long  as  compatible  with  existing  and  planned  maritime  and 
private  ship  repair  activities.  (See  also  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  1.3.38). 

POLICY  3 

Continue  the  use  of  the  existing  public  boat  ramp  south  of  Pier  50.  If  future  port  development 
necessitates,  replace  it  with  an  equivalent  elsewhere  on  the  eastern  shoreline. 


OBJECTIVE  18 

RELATE  THE  SCALE  OF  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  DISTINCTIVE 
HILL  FORM,  TO  THE  ADJACENT  WATERFRONT  AND  TO  EXISTING  DEVELOPMENT. 


POLICY  1 

Minimize  blockage  of  private  and  public  views  and  maintain,  to  the  extent  feasible,  sightlines 
from  Potrero  Hill  and  Mission  Bay  to  the  waterfront  and  downtown. 
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ISLAIS  CREEK  SUBAREA 


OBJECTIVE  19 

EXPAND  MARITIME  ACnVITY  AND  ANCILLARY  SERVICES. 
POLICY  1 

Continue  to  modernize  Pier  80  as  a  container  terminal  facility.  Expand  the  North  container 
terminal  by  acquiring  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  yard  and  associated  parcels  for  maritime 
development.  .  • 


OBJECTIVE  20 

DEVELOP  WATERFRONT  RECREATIONAL  USES  ON  ISLAIS  CREEK  CHANNEL. 
POLICY  1 

Develop  the  Islais  Creek  Turning  Basin  for  recreational  use  and  a  small  craft  marina,  if  and  when 


OBJECTIVE  21 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRIAL  USES  IN  THE  ISLAIS  CREEK  SUBAREA. 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  industrial  uses  in  the  area  west  of  Pier  80  south  to  Islais  Creek  Channel. 


POLICY  2 


it  is  no  longer  needed  for  Port  maritime  activity. 
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LOWER  POTRERO  SUBAREA 


OBJECTIVE  22 

RETAIN  AND  EXPAND  INDUSTRIAL  USES  IN  THE  LOWER  POTRERO  SUBAREA. 
POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  intensification  and  expansion  of  manufacturing  and  wholesale  trade  activities. 
POLICY  2 

Develop  the  vacant  and  surrounding  land  bounded  by  Interstate  280,  Mariposa,  Twenty-Second 
and  Third  Streets  with  a  mini-industrial  park  providing  closure,  privacy,  security,  open  space  and 
a  buffer  from  neighboring  residential  areas  through  the  innovative  design  of  buildings, 
landscaping,  sidewalks,  parking  and  screening. 

OBJECTIVE  23 

PRESERVE  AND  IMPROVE  THE  EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBORHOOD. 
POLICY  1 

Protect  existing  housing  from  the  adverse  effects  of  adjacent  industrial  activity.  Promote 
screening,  soundproofing  and  landscaping  of  industrial  uses  to  minimize  their  impact  on 
residential  areas. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  the  retention  and  conservation  of  the  existing  housing  stock.  Support  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  substandard  units  at  affordable  costs  to  increase  the  supply  of  decent  housing. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  the  development  of  new  housing  on  vacant  sites  in  the  residential  district  adjacent  to 
Twenty-Second  Street  from  Third  to  Minnesota  Streets. 
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POLICY  4 

Improve  existing  commercial  uses  on  Third  Street  and  Twenty-Second  Street  and  expand  as 
needed  to  serve  the  local  population. 

POLICY  5 

Improve  the  I.M.  Scott  School  yard  for  playground  use  and  rehabilitate  the  school  building  for 
community  use. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES  -  PART  2:  SEE  MISSION  BAY  PLAN 
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Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan 


CENTRAL  WATERFRONT  Map1 
Planning  Area 


II.8.13 


September  27, 1990 

Mission  Bay 
Master  Plan  Amendment  Errata 


KoTe:  These  erraa  modify  the  Septemba  7, 1990  Mission  Bay  Plan  and  Master  Plan 
documents,  and  are  black-lined  to  ^ow  modifications. 


1  ■  Mic^non  Bay  Plan  Chapter  3 

p.  3-S4:    Item  8.  add  at  end  "(at  least  75%  of  the  total  open  space  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  during  daylight  hours)"  •  per  Condaion  M23 

p.  9:       Fffst  buDeted  item  should  read  "provided  on-  or  off-site*  and  add  at  end  with 
this  rado  subject  to  the  specific  tsmis  and  conditions  of  the  Development 
Agreement  (Exhibit  A-1,  Section  2)."  -  daificadon 

At  second  bulleted  item,  add  at  beginning,  "Affordable  housing  on-  and  off-siie 
must  represent  37.5%  of  the  total  housing.",  and  at  end  "(Exhibit  A-1,  Secdon 
9Ca))''  •  claificadon 

For  the  previously  distributed  Insen  #2,  add  at  end  "Exhibit  A-1.  SecdoD 
9(a))"  -  clarificadon 

p.  15:      At  end  of  last  paragraph  before  bridges,  add  "An  increase  in  parking  ud 

turnaround  areas  v,ill  be  considered  pan  of  Mission  Bay  Cjreen."  •  clarification 
cf  condition  1(21 

p.  25:      Add  at  bottom  of  page  "4.  The  Gty  will  allow  expansion  of  existing  son- 
conforming  uses  within  Mission  Bay  until  the  Project  Sponsor  proceeds  with 
development,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Qty  Planning  Code, 
Article  9." 

7.  Pfc^t^fnceFifmpmofMa^grPlan 

No  additional  amendments  tst  necessary,  as  amendments  reflecting  fte  Mission  Bay  Plan, 
specificaUy  the  Generalized  Residennal  Lai^  Use  Plan  Map  and  the  Residential  DensiQ^ 
Plan  Maps,  were  adopted  by  the  Cosunission  when  it  adopttd  the  Residence  Element  on 
Seprembcr  13, 1990.  -  clarification 


■  SOUTH  BAYSHORE  ■ 


AN  AREA  PLAN  OF  THE  MASTER  PLAN  OF 
THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


□  SAN  FRANCISCO  □ 


□  MASTER  PLANQ 


SOUTH  BAYSHORE 


AN  AREA  PLAN  OF  THE  MASTER  PLAN  OF 
THE  CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SOUTH  BAYSHORE  AREA  PLAN 


Adopted  July  20,  1995  by  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning  Commission  Resolution  No.  13917 


South  Bayshore  Area  Plan 


SUMMARY  OF  OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 


LAND  USE 

OBJECTIVE  1 

STIMULATE  BUSINESS,  EMPLOY- 
MENT. AND  HOUSING  GROWTH 
WITHIN  THE  EXISTING  GENERAL 
LAND  USE  PATTERN  BY  RESOLV- 
ING CONFUCTS  BETWEEN  ADJA- 
CENT INDUSTRIAL  AND  RESIDEN- 
TIAL AREAS. 

POUCY  1.1 

Improve  the  relationship  between  hous- 
ing and  industry  along  the  perimeter  of 
the  industrial  area  bordered  by  Candle- 
stick Point  State  Recreation  Area  and 
the  residential  communities  in  the  South 
Basin  area. 

POUCY  1.2 

Restrict  toxic  chemical  industries  and 
other  industrial  activities  with  signifi- 
cant environmental  hazards  from  locat- 
ing adjacent  to  or  nearby  existing  resi- 
dential areas. 

POUCY  1.3 

Adjust  selected  zoning  boundaries  of 
South  Basin  east  of  Third  Street  to  pro- 
vide greater  compatibility  with  adjacent 
residential  uses. 

POLICY  1.4 

Encourage  development  of  South  Basin 
west  of  Third  Street  as  light  industrial/ 
heavy  commercial  activity  center. 


POLICY  1.5 

Encourage  a  wider  variety  of  light  indus- 
trial uses  in  South  Basin  by  giving  greater 
priority  to  hve/work  activity,  by  more 
efficient  use  of  industrial  space,  and  by 
more  attractive  building  design. 

POLICY  1.6 

Encourage  development  of  ahealthy  mix 
of  residential,  retail,  open  space,  and 
small  trade  shops  along  Innes  Avenue  to 
buffer  the  India  Basin  industrial  area 
from  the  Hunters  Point  residential  com- 
munity. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

IMPROVE  USE  OF  LAND  ON  THIRD 
STREET  BY  CREATING  A  MORE 
COMPACT  COMMERCIAL  AREA, 
ESTABLISHING  CENTERS  FOR 
GROWTH  OF  COMPLEMENTARY 
USES,  AND  RESTRICTING  UN- 
HEALTHY USES. 

POUCY  2.1 

Improve  the  physical  and  social  charac- 
ter of  Third  Street  to  make  it  a  more 
livable  environment 

POUCY  2.2 

Shape  improvement  of  Bayview  Opera 
House  to  serve  as  primary  cultural  activ- 
ity center  for  revitaHzation  of  Third 
Street 

POLICY  2.3 

Restrict  uses  such  as  liquor  sales  estab- 
lishments on  Third  Street 


POUCY  2.4 

Encourage  new  mixed-use  projects  to 
strengthen  Third  Street  as  the  commer- 
cial spine  of  the  neighborhood. 

TRANSPORTATION 

OBJECTIVE  3 

MAKE  SURFACE  STREET  AND 
FREEWAY  IMPROVEMENTS  TO 
ENCOURAGE  TRUCK  TRAFFIC 
AWAY  FROM  NEIGHBORHOOD 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 
AREAS. 

POUCY  3.1 

Improve  and  establish  truck  routes  be- 
tween industrial  areas  and  fireeway  inter- 
changes. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  A  SYS- 
TEM FOR  THE  EASY  MOVEMENT 
OF  PEOPLE  AND  GOODS,  TAKING 
INTO  ACCOUNT  ANTICIPATED 
NEEDS  OF  BOTH  LOCAL  AND 
THROUGH  TRAFHC. 

POLICY  4.1 

Develop  a  comprehensive  network  and 
schedule  of  roadway  improvements  to 
assure  that  South  Bayshore  maintains  an 
adequate  level  of  service  at  key  intersec- 
tions as  the  residential  and  work  force 
population  in  the  district  increases. 
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POLICY  4.2 

POLICY  5.2 

POLICY  6.4 

Develop  the  necessary  improvements  in 

Conserve  the  existing  supply  of  Feder- 

Encourage development  of  new  afford- 

public transit  to  move  people  efficiently 

ally  subsidized  lower  income  housing. 

able  housing  on  the  ridge  portion  of 

and  comfortably  between  different  South 

Hunters  Point  Shipyard  to  help  improve 

Bayshore  neighborhoods,  to  and  from 

POLICY  5.3 

the  residential  character  and  circulation 

Candlestick  Park,  and  to  and  from  Down- 

Conserve and  enhance  the  existing  sup- 

pattern of  the  Hunters  Point  residential 

town  and  other  parts  of  the  region. 

ply  of  pubhc  housing. 

area. 

POUCY  4.3 

POLICY  5.4 

POLICY  6.5 

Give  special  consideration  to  light  rail 

Complete  modernization  of  Waste  Wa- 

On Bayview  HiU  encourage  housing 

along  Third  Street  as  the  nucleus  for 

ter  facilities  by  completing  the  Cross- 

development  which  complements  the 

public  transit  improvements  and  for 

town  Tunnel  component  of  the  approved 

natural  areas  and  open  space,  as  well  as 

stimulating  wider  public  transit  usage 

Waste  Water  Master  Plan,  or  another 

provides  for  local  economic  develop- 

and social/economic  revitalization. 

alternative  which  would  achieve  the  same 

ment 

objective  in  order  to  enhance  residential 

POUCY  4.4 

Uvability  along  the  southeast  shoreline. 

COMMERCE 

Improve  parking  conditions  along  Third 

Street  to  meet  current  and  future  parking 

OBJECTIVE  6 

OBJECTIVE? 

needs  of  conmiercial  uses. 

ENCOURAGE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

ENCOURAGE  HEALTHY  RETAIL 

NEW  AFFORDABLE  AND  MARKET 

REUSEIN  THE  EXISTING  COMMER- 

POLICY 4.5 

RATE  HOUSING  AT  LOCATIONS 

CIAL  CORE  OF  THIRD  STREET  AND 

Create  a  comprehensive  system  for  pe- 

AND DENSITY  LEVELS  THAT  EN- 

COMPLEMENTARY GROWTH  IN 

destrian  and  bicycle  circulation. 

HANCE  THE  OVERALL  RESIDEN- 

ADJACENT SECTIONS. 

TIAL    QUALITY    OF  SOUTH 

POLICY  4.6 

BAYSHORE. 

POLICY  7.1 

Provide  convenient  regional  access  to 

Make  the  commercial  blocks  on  Third 

Candlestick  Park  stadium  without  nega- 

POUCY 6.1 

Street  between  Kirkwood  Avenue  to  the 

tively  impacting  nearby  residential 

Encourage  development  of  new  moder- 

north and  Thomas  and  Thornton  Av- 

streets. 

ate  density  affordable  ownership  units. 

enues  to  the  south  the  core  of  new  com- 

appropriately designed  and  located  and 

mercial  growth. 

HOUSING 

especially  targeted  for  existing  Bayview 

Hunters  Point  residents. 

POLICY  7.2 

OBJECTIVES 

Encourage  complementary  development 

PRESERVE  AND  ENHANCE  EXIST- 

POUCY 6.2 

adjacent  to  the  Third  Street  core  com- 

ING RESIDENTIAL  NEIGHBOR- 

Develop new  multi-family  housing  along 

mercial  area. 

HOODS. 

Third  Street  after  economic  stabilization 

of  surrounding  existing  residential  neigh- 

POLICY 7.3 

POLICY  5.1 

borhoods. 

Develop  secondary  nodes  of  commer- 

Preserve and  enhance  the  existing  low 

cial  activity. 

density  character  of  residential  neigh- 

POLICY 6.3 

borhoods. 

Encourage  development  of  new  small 

scale  affordable  housing  on  infill  vacant 

sites  and  through  addition  of  second 

units  consistent  with  the  character  of 

existing  residential  neighborhoods. 
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INDUSTRY 

POUCY  10.1 

POUCY  12.2 

Better  define  South  Bayshore's  open 

Maximize  joint  use  of  recreation  and 

OBJECTIVE  8 

space  areas  by  bmlding  up  the  areas 

education  facilities. 

STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF 

aroimd  them. 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE  INDUSTRIAL 

POUCY  12.3 

AREAS     IN     THE  OVERALL 

POUCY  10.2 

Renovate  and  expand  South  Bayshore 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  DISTRICT,  THE 

Improve  the  visual  quality  and  strengthen 

parks  and  recreation  facilities,  as  needed. 

CITY,  AND  THE  OVERALL  REGION. 

the  pedestrian  orientation  of  the  Third 

Street  core  area. 

OBJECTIVE  13 

POUCY  8.1 

PROVIDE  CONTINUOUS  PUBLIC 

Maintain  industrial  zones  in  Northern 

POUCY  10.3 

OPEN  SPACE  ALONG  THE  SHORE- 

Industrial and  India  Basin  sub-districts. 

Recognize,  protect,  and  enhance  cul- 

LINE OF  SOUTH  BAYSHORE  UN- 

tural resources  of  aboriginal  populations 

LESS  PUBUC  ACCESS  CLEARLY 

POUCY  8.2 

as  integral  imprint  on  land  use  structure 

CONFUCTS  WITH  MARITIME  USES 

Achieve  full  reuse  of  Hunters  Point  Ship- 

of South  Bayshore. 

OR  OTHER  NON-OPEN  SPACE  USES 

yard. 

REQUIRING  A  WATERFRONT  LO- 

OBJECTIVE 11 

CATION. 

OBJECTIVE  9 

IMPROVE  DEHNITION  OF  THE 

IMPROVE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN 

OVERALL  URBAN  PATTERN  OF 

POUCY  13.1 

GROWTH  IN  SOUTH  BAYSHORE 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE 

Assure  that  new  development  adjacent 

INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  AND  EM- 

to the  shoreline  capitalizes^  on  the  unique 

PLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS  NEEDS 

POUCY  11.1 

waterfront  location  by  improving  visual 

OFTHE  B  AYVIEW  HUNTERS  POINT 

Recognize  and  enhance  the  distinctive 

and  physical  access  to  the  water  in  con- 

COMMUNITY. 

features  of  South  Bayshore  as  an  inter- 
locking system  of  diverse  neighbodioods. 

formance  with  urban  design  policies. 

POUCY  9.1 

POUCY  13.2 

Increase  employment  in  local  industries. 

POUCY  11.2 

Maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of 

Increase  awareness  and  use  of  the  pedes- 

existing shoreline  open  space. 

POUCY  92 

trian/bicycle  trail  system  that  links  sub- 

Encourage  the  local  business  commu- 

areas in  South  Bayshore  with  the  rest  of 

POUCY  13.3 

nity  to  play  a  larger  role  in  the  industrial 

the  City. 

Complete  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Trail 

sector  of  South  Bayshore. 

around  the  perimeter  of  the  City  which 

RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 

links  open  space  areas  along  the  shore- 

POUCY 9.3 

line  and  provides  for  maximum  water- 

Support expanded  role  of  African  Ameri- 

OBJECTIVE 12 

front  access.  (See  Figure  18) 

can  firms  in  distribution  and  transporta- 

PROVIDE AND  MAINTAIN  AD- 

tion industries. 

EQUATELY  LOCATED,  WELL  DE- 

POUCY 13.4 

SIGNED,  FULLY  EQUIPPED  REC- 

Provide new  public  open  spaces  along 

URBAN  DESIGN 

REATION  FACILmES  AND  EN- 

the shoreline  ~  at  Islais  Creek,  Pier  98, 

COURAGE  THEIR  USE. 

India  Basin,  Hunters  Point  Shipyard, 

OBJECTIVE  10 

and  Candlestick  Point/South  Basin. 

ENHANCE  SOUTH  BAYSHORE' S 

POUCY  12.1 

DISTINCTIVE  AND  POSITIVE  FEA- 

Make better  use  of  existing  facilities. 

TURES. 
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COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND 

POUCY  15.2 

ENERGY 

SERVICES 

Shape  new  housing  growth  to  include 

adequate  provision  of  physical  facilities 

OBJECTIVE  17 

OBJECTIVE  14 

for  social  and  health  needs  of  senior 

SUPPORT  COMMUNITY  ECO- 

ASSURE ADEQUATE  NUMBERS, 

citizens. 

NOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  RE- 

TYPES, AND  LOCATIONS  OF  COM- 

VITALIZATION THROUGH  EN- 

MUNITY FACILITIES  AND  SER- 

POUCY 15.3 

ERGY  MAN  AGEMENT  AND  ALTER- 

VICES TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL 

Make  maximum  use  of  indigenous  com- 

NATIVE ENERGYTECHNOLOGIES. 

COMMUNITY. 

munity  resources  to  increase  civic  pride 

and  support  physical  and  economic  revi- 

POUCY  17.1 

POUCY  14.1 

talization. 

Promote  the  South  Bayshore  as  an  area 

Assure  adequate  maintenance  program- 

for implementing  energy  conservation 

ming  and  resident  utilization  of  existing 

POUCY  15.4 

and  alternative  energy  supply  initiatives. 

multi-purpose  community  facilities. 

Centralize  location  for  district-wide  com- 

munity information,  outreach  and  meet- 

POUCY 17.2 

POUCY  14.2 

ing  activities. 

Strengthen  linkages  between  district 

Expand  outreach  efforts  to  increase  resi- 

energy plaiming  efforts  and  overall  com- 

dents participation  in  local  educational 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 

munity  development  goals  and  objec- 

programs. 

OBJECTIVE  16 

tives. 

POLICY  14.3 

PROVIDE  ADEQUATE,  EFFICIENT 

OBJECnVE  18 

Carry  out  a  comprehensive  system  for 

ANDPROPERLYLOCATEDPOUCE, 

REDUCE  THE  OUTFLOW  OF  DOL- 

tracking, monitoring,  and  setting  priori- 

FIRE AND  HEALTH  SERVICES. 

LARS  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY 

ties  among  the  many  social  programs 

DUE  TO  EXPENDITURES  ON  EN- 

serving the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  com- 

POUCY 16.1 

ERGY  THROUGH  THE  IMPROVED 

munity,  giving  special  attention  to  the 

Support  development  of  a  new  police 

ENERGY    MANAGEMENT  OF 

needs  and  concerns  of  young  people. 

station  in  South  Bayshore. 

TRANSPORTATION,  HOUSING, 
COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY,  AND 

OBJECTIVE  15 

POUCY  16.2 

COMMUNITY  FACIUTIES. 

COMBINE  SOCL^L  REVTTALIZA- 

Support  maintenance  of  five  existing 

TION  WITH  PHYSICAL  AND  ECO- 

Hre stations  located  within  or  near  South 

POUCY  18.1 

NOMIC  REVITALIZATION  EF- 

Bayshore. 

Encourage  land  use  patterns  which  will 

FORTS. 

reduce  transportation  needs  and  encour- 

POUCY 16.3 

age  methods  of  transportation  which  will 

POUCY  15.1 

Support  improved  health  services  that 

use  less  energy. 

Increase  funding  for  and  achieve  closer 

are  more  relevant  to  social-oriented 

coordination  between  health,  social,  and 

health  problems  in  South  Bayshore. 

POUCY  18.2 

educational  programs,  particularly  those 

Enhance  the  energy  efficiency  of  hous- 

relating to  drug  abuse  and  teenage  preg- 

ing in  South  Bayshore. 

nancies. 
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POUCY  18.3 

Promote  effective  energy  management 
practices  in  new  and  existing  commer- 
cial and  industrial  facilities  to  increase 
energy  efficiency  and  maintain  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  businesses. 

POUCY  18.4 

Encourage  energy  conservation  and  re- 
soiu'ce  management  in  community  fa- 
cilities and  operations  in  South  Bayshore. 


SUBAREA  PLAN  FOR  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO  EXECUnVEPARK 

OBJECTIVE  19 

TO  CREATE,  AS  A  "GATEWAY  TO 
THE  CITY",  A  BALANCED  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  WHERE  OFHCE, 
RETAIL  SPACE  AND  A  HOTEL 
ARE  INTEGRATED  WITH  A  CEN- 
TRAL PLAZA,  PROMENADES,  AND 
OPEN  SPACE,  WITH  A  NEW  RESI- 
DENTIAL COMMUNITY  TO  THE 
EAST. 


POLICY  19.1 
POLICY  19.2 
POLICY  19.3 
POLICY  19.4 
POLICY  19.5 

POLICY  19.6: 
POUCY  19.7: 


POUCY  19.8: 
POUCY  19.9: 


OFFICES 

TOWN  CENTER 

HOTEL 

RETAIL  USES 

RESIDENTIAL/ 

COMMUNITY 

OPEN  SPACE 

TRANSPORTATION 

MANAGEMENT 

PROGRAM 

PARKING 

TRANSIT 


SOUTHBAYSHORE 


INTRODUCTION 

This  plan  is  a  tool  for  residents  and  the  City  to 
guide  the  future  development  of  the  South  Bayshore 
district  of  San  Francisco.  It  includes  sections  on  Land 
Use,  Transportation,  Housing,  Commerce,  Industry, 
Recreation  and  Open  Space,  Urban  Design,  Commu- 
nity Facilities  and  Services,  and  Public  Safety.  South 
Bayshore,  commonly  known  as  Bayview  Hunters  Point, 
is  a  predominantly  industrial  and  residential  district. 
Historically  it  has  been  the  location  of  the  City's 
heaviest  industries,  some  of  its  poorest  residents,  and 
its  greatest  concentration  of  public  housing:  charac- 
teristics which  frequently  placed  it  outside  the  main- 
stream of  San  Francisco  life.  But  today  South  Bayshore 
is  at  a  critical  junction  as  urban  growth  is  proceeding 
in  a  southeast  direction  toward  South  Bayshore,  creat- 
ing a  situation  whereby  its  problems  can  be  translated 
into  major  opportunities  for  community,  citywide  and 
regional  progress.  Projects  along  the  southeast  corri- 
dor of  San  Francisco,  such  as  South  of  Market,  Mission 
Bay,  the  Bayshore  Corridor,  and  Hunters  Point  Ship- 
yard are  increasing  the  significance  of  South  Bayshore 
in  the  future  development  of  the  City  as  a  whole.  This 
plan,  based  on  seven  years  of  citizen  input,  seeks  to 


provide  guidelines  for  realizing  South  Bayshore's 
growth  potential  in  a  manner  that  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  local  residents  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  This  plan 
was  adopted  on  July  20,1995  by  Resolution  #13917  as 
part  of  the  Master  Plan  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  and  replaces  the  South  Bayshore  Area  Plan 
adopted  on  February  19,  1970  by  Resolution  #6486 
and  subsequently  amended.  A  separate  sub-area  plan 
is  being  prepared  for  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard  (as 
part  2  of  the  SouthBayshore  Plan)  and  the  following 
policies  which  relate  to  that  property  are  only  intended 
to  provide  an  area- wide  framework  for  the  more  com- 
prehensive Shipyard  re-use  plan. 

The  citizen  input  process  for  the  South 
Bayshore  Plan  was  instrumental  in  giving  focus  during 
the  entire  seven-year  period  devoted  to  the  making  of 
the  plan.  The  process  was  open  to  citizen  comments  on 
a  citywide  basis  with  primary  comments  coming  from 
the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  community  which  will  be 
most  impacted  by  the  plan.  The  citizen  input  from 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  was  especially  helpful  in  un- 
covering the  basic  underlying  issues  that  most  directly 
affect  the  city  and  that  provide  the  basis  for  making  the 
plan  a  coherent  whole. 
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UNDERLYING  NEEDS  AND  GOALS 

Citizen  response  to  surveys  identified  a  num- 
ber of  specific  goals  and  objectives  for  the  future. 
These  specific  goals  and  objectives  can  be  summa- 
rized into  two  broad  needs: 

A)  The  need  to  arrest  the  demographic  decline  of  the 
local  population,  particularly  African  Americans, 
and  improve  its  economic  position  by  giving  greater 
priority  to  job  and  business  growth  than  to  housing 
growth. 

B)  The  need  to  harmonize  different  land  uses,  particu- 

larly eUmination  of  conflict  between  housing  and 
industry,  elimination  of  truck  traffic  through  resi- 
dential and  neighborhood  commercial  areas,  and 
reduction  of  health  and  environmental  hazards 
caused  by  waste  water  discharge  and  industrial  by- 
products . 

Analysis  of  census  data  clearly  shows  demo- 
graphic and  economic  decline  and  displacement  over 
the  past  decade.  Demographic  decline  among  the 
African-American  population  is  citywide,  as  San 
Francisco' s  African  American  population  dropped  10% 
between  1980  and  1990.  No  other  ethnic  group  has 
come  close  to  a  similar  rate  of  decline.  The  city' s  white 
population  also  declined  in  size,  but  at  a  smaller  rate 
than  African  American  population,  at  2%.  In  contrast, 
there  has  been  dramatic  increases  in  the  sizes  of  the 
Asian  and  Hispanic  population.  Hence  while  in  1970 
African  Americans  were  the  second  largest  ethnic 
group  in  San  Francisco,  today  they  are  the  fourth 
largest.  The  displacement,  however,  is  occurring  not 
so  much  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  plan's  policies  as 
of  natural  demographic  and  market  forces. 

During  this  decade  of  demographic  decline 
among  the  city's  African  American  population.  South 
Bayshore  has  emerged  as  the  district  with  the  largest 
African  American  population.  It  was  the  only  district 
in  the  city  to  experience  an  absolute  increase  in  the  size 
of  its  African  American  population,  which  grew  from 
15,769  in  1980  to  17,395  in  1990.  In  effect,  Bayview 
Hunters  Point  replaced  Western  Addition  as  the  center 
of  San  Francisco's  Africim  American  population,  as 
Western  Addition's  population  dropped  from  18,551 
to  14,279  during  the  same  decade. 


Although  South  Bayshore  has  emerged  as  the 
center  of  San  Francisco's  African  American  commu- 
nity, the  economic  status  of  this  role  is  tenuous  at  best. 
The  number  of  African  American  residents  increased 
in  absolute  size,  but  they  decreased  in  percentage 
terms  from  73%  of  the  total  population  in  1980  to  62% 
in  1990.  More  importantly,  living  conditions  have 
grown  worse  over  this  decade.  The  percentage  of 
home  ownership  declined  over  8%  in  the  district  as  a 
whole,  and,  over  10%  from  57%  to  45%  among  African 
American  households.  During  the  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  persons  living  in  poverty  has  increased  from 
25%  to  30%,  unemployment  has  nearly  doubled  from 
5.5%  to  10%,  and  the  percentage  of  female  headed 
households  has  increased  by  almost  10%,  from  31%  to 
40%. 

More  deeply  rooted  than  these  social  and 
economic  trends  is  the  legacy  of  South  Bayshore  as  a 
heavy  industrial  area.  For  over  a  century,  at  least  since 
1868,  when  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  by 
State  legislature  mandate,  designated  South  Bayshore' s 
northern  area,  thereafter  known  as  "Butchertown",  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  slaughtering  beef,  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  calves.  South  Bayshore  has  been  the  locus 
of  some  of  the  city' s  most  noxious  and  unhealthy  heavy 
industries,  including  steel  manufacturing,  ship  repair, 
junk  yards,  and  auto  wrecking.  While  these  industries 
were  integral  to  the  city '  s  economic  base  and  an  impor- 
tant source  of  high  paying  blue  collar  jobs,  many  were 
established  prior  to  modem  land  use,  coastal,  and 
environmental  regulation.  Extensive  land  fill  was 
carried  out  along  the  entire  bay  line  with  little  regard 
for  soil  stability  and  toxicity.  Many  of  the  industries 
were  open-air  and  emitted  soot,  dusts,  feathers,  nox- 
ious odors  £ind  other  pollutants  to  adjacent  and  nearby 
residential  areas.  The  development  of  South  Bayshore 
as  a  predominantly  industrial  and  residential  area  was 
thereby  achieved  at  extensive  costs  to  environmental 
health  and  through  extensive  conflict  between  housing 
and  industry. 

Since  1950  the  worst  forms  of  these  environ- 
mental and  land  use  problems  have  abated  as  the 
implementation  of  environmental,  land  use,  and  coastal 
regulations,  coupled  with  redevelopment  and  func- 
tional obsolescence,  have  given  way  to  newer  cleaner 
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industrial  areas,  particularly  in  the  India  Basin  indus- 
trial area.  Yet,  ironically  enough,  over  the  past  decade 
these  problems  have  resurfaced  in  a  less  intense,  yet 
nonetheless  critical  form  as  land  use  conflicts  in  the 
South  Basin  industrial  area  have  become  linked  to  the 
demographic  and  economic  decline  of  the  South 
Bay  shore  conununity. 

The  skew  of  growth  in  the  last  decade  prima- 
rily toward  housing,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  toward 
warehousing  and  recycling,  is  symptomatic  of  the 
latest  form  of  land  use  imbalance  in  South  Bayshore. 
This  imbalance  is  linked  to  demographic  changes  and 
economic  decline  that  have  occurred  in  the  district 
over  the  past  decade.  The  primary  locus  of  land  use 
imbalance  is  the  eastern  edge  of  the  South  Basin 
industrial  area  adjacent  to  the  Yosemite  Canal  and  the 
Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area.  Unlike  the 
India  Basin  heavy  industrial  area  which  is  generally 
insulated  from  the  residential  areas  of  South  Bayshore, 
the  South  Basin  industrial  area  is  located  directly 
adjacent  to  primary  residential  areas  of  the  district.  At 
the  ezistem  edge  of  South  Basin  there  are  a  number  of 
very  different,  frequently  conflicting  uses  existing 
adjacent  or  in  close  proximity  to  one  another;  includ- 
ing the  Yosemite  Canal,  the  State  Park,  Bayview  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  the  Alice  Griffith  pubhc  hous- 
ing project,  and  the  Candlestick  Park  Stadium.  Over 
the  past  twenty  years,  many  of  the  industrial  parcels  at 
this  eastern  edge  have  remained  vacant,  underused,  or 
served  as  storage  yards  for  automobiles  and  metal 
equipment.  More  recently,  a  couple  of  recycling  op- 
erations have  become  established  in  the  area,  but  none 
of  the  active  uses  have  provided  a  healthful  and  attrac- 
tive environment  for  the  State  Park  and  nearby  resi- 
dential areas.  None  have  helped  to  reduce  the  land  use 
conflicts  in  the  area. 

The  relationship  between  these  diverse  uses  is 
uneasy.  There  is  no  clear  transition  between  different 
use  areas.  Many  of  the  storage  yards  are  eyesores. 
Vacant  parcels  are  frequently  used  for  illegal  dumping 
or  for  spillover  parking  when  the  Stadium  has  sold-out 
crowds  for  major  events.  Since  there  is  no  easily 
accessible  public  transit  to  the  stadium,  most  patrons 
use  their  private  automobiles,  frequently  creating  sig- 
nificant congestion  and  parking  problems  on  major 
event  days.  Industrial  operators  surveyed  for  the  South 


Bayshore  Issues  Report  complain  of  security  as  the 
most  significant  problem.  They  also  complain  that 
there  are  no  amenities,  such  as  cafes,  restaurants, 
outdoor  lounging  areas,  etc.,  for  their  employees. 
Because  of  chronic  land  use  and  circulation  problems, 
the  area  is  not  working  well  for  any  given  use,  whether 
industry  or  housing. 


PLAN  STRATEGY 

The  underlying  strategy  to  reach  these  goals 
involves  first,  creating  the  necessary  land  use  and 
market  conditions  to  make  Baj^iew  Hunters  Point  a 
desirable  place  for  major  employers  to  invest  in  the 
district.  Major  employers,  whether  industrial,  heavy 
commercial,  or  institutional,  need  land  where  they  can 
thrive  and  flourish  undeterred  by  competing  uses.  The 
most  appropriate  area  for  businesses  and  jobs  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  South  Bayshore  is  the  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard,  where  such  uses  can  be  physically  insulated 
from  residential  neighborhoods.  A  major  element  in 
this  strategy  is  to  improve  the  land  use  pattern  and 
appearance  of  the  areas  surrounding  the  Shipyard, 
which  in  turn  would  make  the  Shipyard  more  attractive 
to  private  investors.  The  surrounding  areas  most  in 
need  of  improvement  are  the  industrial  lands  around 
Yosemite  Canal.  This  plan  refers  to  this  area  as  the 
Candlestick  Point  Perimeter  because  of  its  adjacency 
to  the  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area  (see 
Figure  4). 

The  second  strategy  proposed  in  this  plan  is 
therefore  to  use  the  housing  growth  presently  occur- 
ring in  South  Bayshore  to  attract  business  and  job 
growth.  Housing  growth,  rather  than  being  an  obstacle 
to  attracting  business  growth,  can  be  a  means  for  such 
attraction.  This  housing  growth,  resulting  from  the 
shortage  of  housing  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  area, 
can  be  guided  into  areas  such  as  the  Third  Street 
corridor  and  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  to  help  attract 
new  conmiercial  and  industrial  uses. 

The  primary  rezoning  proposal  in  the  South 
Bayshore  Plan  is  the  Restricted  Light  Industrial  Spe- 
cial Use  District  in  the  Candlestick  Point  Perimeter 
area.  Under  this  proposal,  approximately  70  acres  of 
industrial  land  bordering  the  waterfront  and  the  resi- 
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dential  areas  to  the  south  and  north  would  have  restric- 
tions on  intensive  industrial  uses.  The  objective  of  this 
proposal  is  to  improve  the  land  use  pattern,  circulation 
routes,  and  physical  appearance  of  the  industrial,  resi- 
dential and  open  space  areas  approaching  the  southern 
entrance  to  Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  and  thereby  mak- 
ing the  Shipyard  more  attractive  for  major  private 
investment  that  can  create  business  and  job  opportuni- 
ties for  local  residents  in  South  Bayshore  and  the  city 
as  a  whole.  Spin-off  benefits  would  be  to  appreciate 
and  stabilize  property  values  of  the  surrounding  resi- 
dential neighborhoods,  conserve  and  stabilize  the  pre- 
dominantly African  American  neighborhoods  on  the 
east  side  of  Third  Street  in  order  to  maintain  ethnic 
diversity  in  San  Francisco,  and  improve  security  and 
create  amenities  for  workers  in  the  core  of  the  South 
Basin  light  industrial  area. 

The  other  major  proposal  in  the  plan  calls  for 
the  revitalization  of  Third  Street  (see  Figure  8).  As  the 
primary  artery  running  through  the  middle  of  the  South 
Bayshore  district.  Third  Street  has  a  significant  influ- 
ence on  investment  attitudes  toward  the  district  as  a 
whole.  The  major  rezoning  aspects  of  this  proposal 
call  for  lowering  the  height  limit  of  the  commercial 
core  of  Third  Street  from  1 05  feet  to  40  feet  (see  Figure 
6)  to  preserve  existing  neighborhood  character,  and  for 
creating  a  special  use  district  that  prohibits  new  liquor 
stores  and  encourages  more  retail  and  mixed-use  de- 
velopment on  the  street.  At  present  Third  Street 
suffers  from  an  overconcentration  of  liquor  stores  and 
a  lack  of  essential  neighborhood  retail  services.  This 
overconcentration  is  probably  the  biggest  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  leakage  of  retail  dollars  from  the 
district,  whereby  residents  avoid  Third  Street  and  travel 
to  shopping  centers  outside  the  district  for  most  of  their 
retail  needs.  By  prohibiting  establishment  of  new 
liquor  stores,  the  Special  Use  District  proposal  seeks  to 
encourage  healthier,  more  essential  retail  uses  that  will 
encourage  local  residents  to  again  shop  on  Third  Street. 

The  Third  Street  revitalization  proposal  also 
calls  for  using  housing  growth  to  stimulate  job  and 
business  growth.  At  present.  Third  Street  has  a  low- 
scale  building  horizon.  Although  it  serves  as  the 
primary  commercial  strip  for  the  district,  most  of  its 
buildings  are  no  more  than  one  or  two  stories  high. 
There  is  little  need  for  net  new  commercial  space  since 


the  section  of  Third  Street  running  through  South 
Bayshore  is  over  32  blocks  long  with  the  ground  floors 
of  most  buildings  devoted  to  retail  or  wholesale  activ- 
ity. What  is  needed  is  housing  over  commercial, 
similar  to  what  exists  on  most  active  neighborhood 
commercial  districts  in  San  Francisco.  Construction 
of  housing  over  retail  with  good  urban  design  would 
greatly  help  to  improve  the  appearance  of  Third  Street 
and  enhance  its  role  as  the  activity  center  of  South 
Bayshore.  Moreover,  by  bringing  more  pedestrians 
onto  the  street  it  would  help  to  increase  the  consumer 
base  for  merchants,  thereby  making  retail  activity 
more  vital  and  secure. 

The  Third  Street  and  Candlestick  Perimeter 
proposals  are  the  nuclei  for  making  the  South  Bayshore 
Area  Plan  an  effective  and  implementable  plan.  At- 
tached to  these  proposals  are  a  number  of  other  propos- 
als and  policies  that  reflect  citizen  input  and  are  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  plan's  function  for  bringing 
about  real  change  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  Bay  view 
Hunters  Point  residents  and  the  city  as  a  whole.  These 
ancillary  proposals  and  policies  are  contained  in  the 
appropriate  plan  sections  that  follow  this  introductory 
chapter.  Below  is  a  brief  sunmiary  of  some  of  the  more 
signiOcant  proposals: 

•  Conserve  and  enhance  low-density  character  of 
existing  residential  areas 

•  Modernize  the  wastewater  facilities  in  order  to 
enhance  the  residential  livability  along  the  south- 
east shoreline. 

•  Protect  and  where  possible  expand  industrial  areas 
that  offer  greatest  potential  for  increasing  local 
job  and  income  opportunities  and  strengthening 
and  diversifying  the  economy  of  the  city  as  a 
whole 

•  Develop  light  rail  transit  from  Downtown  through 
Bayview,  preferably  along  Third  Street 

•  Protect  existing  open  space  and  acquire  new  well- 
designed  open  spaces  giving  special  attention  to 
the  vacant  triangular  blocks  on  Third  Street  that 
could  help  to  soften  the  visual  appearance  of  the 
street 

•  Improve  the  overall  environmental  quality  of  South 
Bayshore 
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•  Conserve  the  archeological  and  cultural  heritage 
of  South  Bayshore's  aboriginal  population 

•  Give  special  priority  to  eliminating  poverty  and 
providing  Bayview  residents  with  the  necessary 
skills  and  opportunities  for  full  participation  in  the 
private  market  economy 

•  Fully  integrate  Bayview  Hunters  Point  into  the 
economic  and  cultural  fabric  of  San  Francisco  as 
a  whole,  giving  special  attention  to  reuse  of  Hunt- 
ers Point  Shipyard  as  a  means  of  diversifying  San 
Francisco's  economy  and  increasing  its  techno- 
logical linkages  with  the  regional  and  interna- 
tional economy 

Policies  giving  priority  to  Bayview  Hunters 
Point  residents  for  training,  employment,  affordable 
housing,  and  related  opportunities  will  apply  to  the 
maximum  extent  legally  feasible  to  the  entire  district. 
How  these  policies  are  developed  and  implemented 
will  be  consistent  with  citizen  input  and  participation. 
While  this  master  plan  calls  for  revitalization  it  is  not 
a  redevelopment  plan.  Whether  or  not  tools  such  as 
redevelopment  are  used  to  bring  about  these  opportu- 
nities will  be  a  matter  of  choice  for  citizens  and  the 
city's  policy  makers.  The  only  stipulation  in  the 
master  plan,  outside  of  the  rezoning  proposals  and 
environmental  certification,  is  that  no  residents  have 
their  homes  taken  from  them  and  no  resident  is  dis- 
placed. The  rezoning  proposals  are  applied  to  areas  of 
greatest  land  use  conflict  between  housing  and  indus- 
try and  where  the  stability  of  existing.residential  and 
industrial  areas  s  most  threatened.  Also,  special  atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  restoring  natural  areas  that 
form  key  points  in  South  Bayshore' s  topography;  espe- 
cially Islais  Creek,  Yosemite  Canal,  Bayview  Hill,  and 
the  potential  for  landscape  design  improvements  along 
Third  Street. 

LAND  USE 

The  principal  objectives  for  land  use  in  the 
South  Bayshore  are:  Achieve  favorable  balance  among 
residential,  industrial,  commercial  and  open  space 
uses;  stimulate  development  in  underused  and  declin- 
ing areas;  protect  low  scale  physical  character;  and 
increase  pedestrian-oriented  neighborhood  commer- 
cial and  social  activities. 


BACKGROUND 

Overall,  South  Bayshore  has  an  established 
land  use  pattern  with  industry  and  housing  as  the 
dominant  uses.  The  horizon  of  industrial,  residential, 
and  other  buildings  tends  to  be  low,  rarely  over  three 
stories  high,  which  helps  to  maintain  definition  of  the 
district's  natural  topography:  Conflict  between  hous- 
ing and  industry  has  abated  over  the  past  few  decades, 
but  significant  conflicts  still  remain:  primarily  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  South  Basin  industrial  area  which 
abuts  the  Candlestick  Point  State  Park,  the  Yosemite 
Canal,  the  Alice  Griffith  public  housing  project,  and 
Candlestick  Park  Stadium;  and  through  the  heavy  cir- 
culation of  industrial  truck  traffic  through  neighbor- 
hood residential  and  commercial  areas.  Also,  on  sev- 
eral blocks  in  South  Basin,  housing  and  industry  exist 
directly  adjacent  to  each  other.  Outside  of  these  areas 
of  conflict,  other  major  industrial  areas,  particularly 
India  Basin  and  Hunters  Point  Shipyard  tend  to  be 
physically  insulated  from  residential  areas. 

While  South  Bayshore's  general  land  use  pat- 
tern is  already  established,  the  district  nonetheless 
lacks  the  vitality  and  vibrancy  that  exist  in  most  other 
San  Francisco  districts.  This  is  most  visible  in  the 
retail  sector  along  Third  Street.  To  some  extent,  this  is 
caused  by  the  low  density  demographic  structure  of 
South  Bayshore,  its  low  building  scale,  and  a  lack  of 
development  in  many  areas.  While  each  use  area  is 
largely  built  up,  each  also  has  a  fairly  large  amount  of 
vacant  and  underused  parcels.  For  example,  Bayview 
Hill,  a  major  residential  area,  is  largely  undeveloped. 
Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  the  single  largest  industrial 
area  in  the  district,  has  not  been  fully  utilized  since  its 
closure  as  a  naval  ship  repair  facility  in  1974.  And 
much  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  South  Basin  industrial 
area  along  the  State  Park  is  vacant  and  underused.  Of 
these  larger  vacant  and  underused  areas  in  South 
Bayshore,  the  eastern  edge  of  industrially-zoned  land 
in  South  Basin  is  the  most  problematic  in  terms  of 
fostering  land  use  disharmony.  Located  adjacent  to  the 
State  Park,  a  healthy  light  industrial  area,  a  public 
housing  project,  and  single  family  residential  areas, 
this  eastern  edge  functions  as  a  sort  of  'no  man' s  land' 
where  illegal  dumping  and  vandalism  are  common. 
Building  up  this  area  to  clarify  and  improve  the  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  diverse  adjacent  healthy  uses 
could  be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  district  as  a  whole. 

The  lack  of  vitality  and  vibrancy  in  South 
Bayshore^s  land  use  pattern  is  also  caused  by  social 
and  economic  factors.  In  many  ways,  the  district's 
economy  has  never  fully  recovered  since  the  closure  of 
Hunters  Point  Shipyard  in  1974.  The  Shipyard  has 
traditionally  functioned  as  the  economic  base  of  the 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  community.  The  loss  of  jobs 
and  income  associated  with  the  closure  of  the  naval 
ship  repair  activities  at  the  Shipyard  has  exacerbated 
social  and  economic  problems  in  the  district.  For 
example,  very  few  South  Bayshore  residents  shop 
regularly  on  Third  Street,  the  district's  primary  com- 
mercial area,  even  though  it  is  centrally  located  in 
relation  to  the  residential  neighborhoods.  Shoppers 
are  deterred  by  the  general  unattractiveness  of  many 
portions  of  the  street,  the  lack  of  variety  in  essential 
neighborhood-serving  retail  uses,  the  empty  store- 
fronts, the  overconcentration  of  liquor  stores,  and 
related  loitering.  Third  Street  has  assumed  this  char- 
acter during  the  years  since  the  closure  of  naval  ship 
repair  activities  at  the  Shipyard.  Closure  of  the  Ship- 
yard coupled  with  a  dramatic  decline  in  population  due 
to  clearance  of  the  old  war  housing  on  Hunters  Point 
Hill  undercut  the  market  structure  needed  to  make 
Third  Street  a  vital  shopping  area.  Presently  there  is 
little  incentive  for  private  investment  on  the  street. 
Public  actions  will  be  needed  to  make  it  more  attractive 
for  private  market  activity. 

Problems  on  Third  Street,  underuse  of  the 
eastern  edge  of  South  Basin,  as  well  as  the  underused 
state  of  Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  suggest  that  the  key  to 
policies  for  revitalizing  South  Bayshore  is  to  adopt  a 
strategy  of  using  housing  growth  presently  occurring 
as  means  of  attracting  business  and  job  growth  that 
directly  benefit  existing  Bayview  residents.  The  amount 
of  vacant  land,  concentrated  and  dispersed,  that  exists 
in  South  Bayshore  provides  ample  room  to  implement 
this  strategy  without  diminishing  the  low-  density  fam- 
ily orientation  of  existing  residential  areas  and  without 
threatening  the  economic  vitality  and  growth  of  estab- 
lished industrial  areas.  Stimulating  revitalization  of 
Third  Street  presents  a  special  problem  because  most 
of  it  is  already  built-up  and  because  the  existence  of 
major  social  problems  places  a  formidable  constraint 


on  the  ability  to  re-market  the  land  for  healthier  uses. 
Nonetheless,  over  the  long  run,  an  increase  in  popula- 
tion, both  residential  and  worker,  should  provide  the 
necessary  market  stimulus  to  begin  to  change  the 
general  character  of  Third  Street  and  attract  healthier 
uses. 

OBJECTIVE  1 

STIMULATE  BUSINESS,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
HOUSING  GROWTH  WITHIN  THE  EXISTING 
GENERAL  LAND  USE  PATTERN  BY  RESOLV- 
ING CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  ADJACENT  IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND  RESIDENTIAL  AREAS  . 

POLICY  1.1 

Improve  the  relationship  between  housing  and  in- 
dustry along  the  perimeter  of  the  industrial  area 
bordered  by  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation 
Area  and  the  residential  communities  in  the  South 
Basin  area. 

One  strategic  subarea  for  using  improved  land 
use  quality  and  housing  growth  to  stimulate  long  term 
economic  and  employment  growth  is  the  perimeter  of 
the  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area.  The 
subarea  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

Part  of  this  subarea  consists  of  vacant  and 
underused  land  southward  of  the  Yosemite  Slougli 
between  the  State  Recreation  Area,  Alice  Griffith 
Housing  project  and  Candlestick  Park.  Most  of  the 
land  is  currently  zoned  M-1,  but  with  the  Candlestick 
Point  State  Recreation  Area  and  the  existing  residen- 
tial neighborhood  as  the  primary  adjacent  uses,  it  is 
becoming  less  suitable  for  intensive  industry  and  more 
suitable  in  the  long  term  for  housing  or  live-work  uses. 
The  Yosemite  Canal  is  proposed  as  a  wetlands  area  by 
the  Master  Plan  for  the  Candlestick  Point  State  Recre- 
ation Area.  Parcels  immediately  surrounding  the  canal 
presently  include  intensive  uses,  such  as  auto  wreck- 
ing yards,  that  would  not  provide  a  positive  supportive 
environment  for  the  proposed  wetlands  area.  Develop- 
ment or  enlargement  of  these  uses  on  these  parcels 
should  be  prohibited,  and  development  considered 
only  if  the  project  enhances  Yosemite  Canal  as  a 
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Figure  4 

CANDLESTICK  POINT  PERIMETER  PROPOSED  REVITALIZATION  AREA 
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proposed  wetland  area  and  does  not  create  any  con- 
flicts with  the  surrounding  residential  areas. 

The  Alice  Griffith  public  housing  project  south 
of  the  canal  is  scheduled  for  improvement  and  should 
be  incorporated  in  an  overall  program  to  stimulate  new 
housing  growth.  The  Alice  Griffith  site  includes  a 
large  tract  of  vacant  land,  over  300,000  square  feet, 
owned  by  the  Housing  Authority  and  zoned  for  moder- 
ate density  residential.  This  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  Housing  Authority  to  be  a  major  partner  in  the 
overall  housing  development  proposed  for  the  Candle- 
stick Point  Perimeter  area  and  assure  that  the  total 
amount  of  new  housing  include  a  mixture  of  middle, 
moderate,  and  low  income  housing  units  that  is  reflec- 
tive of  the  current  demographic  character  of  South 
Bayshore. 

Since  Ingalls  and  Carroll  Avenues  are  estab- 
lished truck  routes,  it  is  essential  that  any  housing 
developed  in  this  immediate  vicinity  be  adequately 
insulated  from  the  adverse  effects  of  heavy  traffic 
through  sound  walls,  back  lot  treatments,  and  other 
engineering  and  design  measures  as  necessary.  While 
it  is  also  essential  to  accommodate  this  truck  route  to 
serve  the  industrial  businesses  in  this  area  as  well  as 
those  proposed  for  Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  new  or 
expanded  businesses  in  this  area  should  take  every 
precaution  possible  to  minimize  impacts  from  trucks 
on  the  surrounding  residential  areas.  Also,  soils  in  the 
area  will  need  to  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  toxic 
materials,  with  clean-up  required  to  remedy  any  haz- 
ardous conditions.  Like  much  of  the  existing  southeast 
shoreline,  the  Candlestick  Point  Perimeter  area  was 
created  by  land  fill  prior  to  the  development  of  modem 
environmental  regulations  and  standards.  As  a  once- 
active  heavy  industrial  area,  it  could  have  toxic  soil 
conditions  on  many  developable  sites.  Most  of  the  area 
already  falls  within  the  soil  testing  zone  whereby  soil 
tests  and  clean-up  are  required  as  a  part  of  building 
permit  activity.  The  entire  area  should  be  brought 
under  this  zone,  per  Public  Works  Code,  Article  20. 


POLICY  1.2 

Restrict  toxic  chemical  industries  and  other  indus- 
trial activities  with  signiHcant  environmental  haz- 
ards from  locating  adjacent  to  or  nearby  existing 
residential  areas. 

Many  areas  adjacent  to  residential  areas  in 
South  Bayshore  are  presently  zoned  M-1  (light  indus- 
trial). This  zoning  class  prohibits  manufacture,  refin- 
ing, distillation  or  treatment  of  abrasives,  acid,  alco- 
hol, asbestos  and  similar  hazardous  chemicals  as  well 
as  other  heavy  industries,  such  as  auto  wrecking  yards, 
iron  processing,  and  blast  furnaces.  This  prohibition 
should  be  maintained  to  assure  that  these  areas  are 
adequately  protected  and  insulated  from  the  adverse 
impacts  of  toxic  industries.  The  M-1  zoning,  however, 
still  permits  uses  such  as  waste  transfer  and  automo- 
bile wrecking  which  can  become  nuisances  to  nearby 
residences  because  of  toxic  by-products,  dust,  litter, 
vermin,  truck  traffic,  or  noise.  These  uses,  therefore, 
should  be  restricted  if  possible  near  existing  residen- 
tial areas. 

POLICY  13 

Adjust  selected  zoning  boundaries  of  South  Basin 
east  of  Third  Street  to  provide  greater  compatibil- 
ity with  adjacent  residential  uses. 

There  are  various  blocks  in  South  Basin  that 
include  a  mixture  of  both  industrial  and  residential 
uses.  In  some  cases,  these  uses  have  managed  to 
achieve  a  healthy  co-existence.  In  other  cases,  one  use 
type  appears  to  have  thrived  at  the  expense  or  neglect 
of  the  other.  Those  uses  should  be  supported  which 
will  help  to  abate  land  use  conflict  in  this  area. 

POLICY  1.4 

Encourage  development  of  South  Basin  west  of 
Third  Street  as  light  industrial/heavy  commercial 
activity  center. 

South  Basin  West  (as  shown  on  Figure  1) 
directly  abuts  housing  areas,  but  the  relationship  is  less 
problematic  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  Third.  More- 
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Figure  6 
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Source:         John  A.  Blume  dc  Associates,  Engineers,  June  1974 
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over.  South  Basin  West  has  an  interesting  mix  of 
industrial  and  heavy  commercial  uses,  ranging  from  a 
bottling  plant,  a  popular  city  wide  bakery  plant,  to  the 
last  remaining  farming  site  in  San  Francisco  that  is 
actively  used.  The  area  also  has  some  large  sites  for 
potentially  major  new  development.  A  large  portion, 
close  to  twenty  percent  of  this  subarea,  is  taken  up  by 
the  old  vacant  Lucky  Lager  Brewery.  A  single-  family 
development  of  more  than  250  units  was  approved  for 
this  site.  The  new  housing  should  be  designed  to  buffer 
and  effectively  minimize  conflict  with  adjacent  indus- 
trial uses. 

POLICY  1.5 

Encourage  a  wider  variety  of  light  industrial  uses 
in  South  Basin  by  giving  greater  priority  to  live/ 
work  activity,  by  more  efficient  use  of  industrial 
space,  and  by  more  attractive  building  design. 

Over  the  past  thirty  years  South  Basin  has 
undergone  a  natural  evolution  from  a  heavy  industrial 
to  a  light  industrial  area.  This  evolution  should  be 
supported  and  reinforced  because  South  Basin  is  abut- 
ted by  established  low-density  residential  neighbor- 
hoods or  public  open  spaces  on  all  sides  and  the  trend 
toward  light  industries  reduces  the  potential  for  ad- 
verse conflicts  with  these  residential  neighborhoods. 
Live-work  uses  should  be  encouraged  at  the  edges  of 
the  district  in  the  Restricted  Light  Industrial  Special 
Use  District  buffer  zone.  Other  existing  light  indus- 
trial zoning  should  be  maintained  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  improving  industrial  building  design  . 
Housing  growth  other  than  live-work  space  should  be 
discouraged  in  South  Basin  industrial  area  to  provide 
a  more  supportive  environment  for  business  to  thrive 
and  flourish. 

POLICY  1.6 

Encourage  development  of  a  healthy  mix  of  resi- 
dential, retail,  open  space,  and  small  trade  shops 
along  Innes  Avenue  to  buffer  the  India  Basin  in- 
dustrial area  from  the  Hunters  Point  residential 
community. 


The  stretch  of  Innes  Avenue  leading  up  to  the 
northern  point  of  entry  of  the  Hunters  Point  Naval 
Shipyard  serves  as  a  buffer  between  the  heavy  indus- 
trial uses  in  India  Basin  and  the  residential  uses  in 
Hunters  Point.  This  area  is  undergoing  modest  private 
revitalization  with  a  potential  interesting  mix  of  uses 
taking  place.  Figure  7  gives  a  general  description  of 
the  area.  The  base  of  the  area,  at  the  comer  of  Hawes 
and  Innes  Avenues,  is  the  site  for  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lourdes,  the  oldest  Catholic  church  in  the  district. 
Directly  behind  the  church  site,  six  new  housing  units 
have  recently  been  developed.  Innes  Avenue  leading 
up  to  the  shipyard  is  currently  zoned  CM  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  street  and  RH-1  on  the  southern 
side.  New  housing  is  being  developed  on  the  southern 
side.  Directly  north  of  limes  Avenue  an  industrial  park 
is  proposed.  If  developed,  it  would  be  bordered  on  the 
east  by  an  eleven  acre  spit  of  open  space  that  will 
provide  direct  pubUc  access  to  the  India  Basin  shore- 
line. This  healthy  co-mingling  of  diverse  residential, 
light  industrial,  small  retail,  and  heavy  commercial 
uses  with  natureil-oriented  open  space  areas  should 
continue  to  be  encouraged. 

OBJECTIVE  2 

IMPROVE  USE  OF  LAND  ON  THIRD  STREET 
BY  CREATING  A  MORE  COMPACT  COMMER- 
CIAL AREA,  ESTABLISHING  CENTERS  FOR 
GROWTH  OF  COMPLEMENTARY  USES,  AND 
RESTRICTING  UNHEALTHY  USES. 
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Revitalization  of  Third  Street  is  probably  the 
most  complex  issue  facing  the  South  Bayshore  com- 
munity. The  physical,  economic,  and  social  problems 
that  exist  on  certain  parts  of  the  street  impact  the  entire 
district  and  need  inmiediate  action.  Yet  there  are  no 
quick  solutions.  The  challenge  is  not  simply  that  of 
getting  rid  of  undesirable  uses;  it  is  also  that  of  attract- 
ing healthy  and  desirable  new  uses.  There  is  no 
demand  for  net  growth  in  small-scale  retail  space 
because  the  street  already  has  too  much  or  adequate 
conmiercial  space  relative  to  its  existing  and  potential 
population  size.  There  is,  however,  a  demand  for  large 
scale  retail  such  as  a  grocery  store,  clothing  stores,  or 
fast  food  restaurants.  There  appears  to  be  little  de- 
mand for  commercial  office  uses. 


The  use  with  the  greatest  potential  demand  is 
housing,  particularly  three  and  four  story  apartment 
buildings.  Such  housing  could  make  the  street  more 
attractive  while  also  improving  the  market  for  health 
retail  activity.  The  problem  is  that  the  present  physical 
appearzmce  and  social  climate  on  the  street  is  not 
conducive  to  attracting  stable  middle-income  tenancy 
for  apartments.  Given  the  central  influence  that  Third 
Street  has  on  investment  attitudes  about  the  entire 
South  Bayshore  district,  a  series  of  vigorous  public 
actions  are  needed  to  change  the  appearance  and  cU- 
mate  of  the  street  and  make  it  conducive  for  stable 
quality  apartment  growth. 
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POLICY  2.1 

Improve  the  physical  and  social  character  of  Third 
Street  to  make  it  a  more  livable  environment. 

Steps  should  be  taken  which  ultimately  would 
make  Third  Street  an  attractive  market  for  new  apart- 
ment developments.  Apartments  could  provide  the 
consumer  market  structure  needed  to  bring  healthier 
retail  activity  to  Third  Street  on  a  continuous  basis. 
Apartment  development  will  not  be  feasible,  however, 
until  the  environment  of  the  street  is  made  more  attrac- 
tive and  secure  for  apartment  life. 

An  approach  for  revitalizing  Third  Street  could 
follow  the  suggested  land  use  framework,  as  shown  on 
Figure  8.  This  framework  largely  conforms  to  the 
existing  character  of  the  street.  It  designates  the 
blocks  between  Kirkwood  Avenue  on  the  north  and 
Thomas  and  Thornton  Avenues  on  the  south  as  the 
commercial  core  of  Third  Street.  Healthy  retail  could 
be  encouraged  on  these  blocks  with  the  Bay  view  Opera 
House  serving  as  the  hub.  The  adjacent  sections  — 
between  Fairfax  and  McKinnon  Avenues  to  the  north 
and  between  Jamestown  and  Thornton  and  Thomas 
Avenues  to  the  south  —  would  be  centers  for  encour- 
aging new  apartment  growth,  perhaps  with  some  retail 
uses  on  the  ground  floor. 

Senior  housing  might  be  considered  as  a  means 
for  improving  the  character  of  Third  Street  and  making 
it  more  conducive  for  private  market  rental  housing. 
This  assumes  that  there  are  available  sites  on  the  street 
for  a  senior  housing  complex.  If  the  City  and  commu- 
nity decide  to  develop  senior  housing,  it  should  be 
done  in  a  way  that  minimizes  displacement  of  existing 
residents  on  Third  Street. 

POLICY  2.2 

Shape  improvement  of  Bayview  Opera  House  to 
serve  as  primary  cultural  activity  center  for  revi- 
talization  of  Third  Street. 

By  location,  historical  character,  and  overall 
mission  the  Bayview  Opera  House  is  central  to  any 
efforts  to  revitalize  Third  Street.  As  one  of  the  primary 
city  facilities  providing  cultural  and  artistic  programs 


for  San  Francisco's  African- American  population,  it 
has  the  potential  to  serve  as  a  magnet  for  attracting  the 
necessary  outside  market  needed  to  make  retail  activ- 
ity on  the  street  economically  strong. 

POLICY  2.3 

Restrict  uses  such  as  liquor  sales  establishments 
on  Third  Street. 

One  of  the  primary  conditions  for  revitaUzing 
the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  community  is  the  need  to 
attract  a  healthier  mix  of  retail  uses  on  Third  Street  and 
discourage  unhealthy  uses.  The  most  prevalent  un- 
healthy use  is  the  large  number  of  retail  outlets  selling 
alcoholic  beverages  for  off-premises  consumption. 
Survey  results  in  the  Issues  Report  found  that  Third 
Street,  from  Army  Street  to  Meade  Street,  contains 
twice  as  many  liquor  stores  as  neighborhood  commer- 
cial strips  of  a  similar  size  in  San  Francisco.  This  heavy 
concentration  of  liquor  stores  and  their  related  social 
problems  give  a  negative  image  to  Third  Street.  Bill- 
boards advertising  alcohol  or  cigarettes,  and  check- 
cashing  outlets,  because  of  their  proliferation,  also 
degrade  the  image,  health  and  welfare  of  the  environ- 
ment. Many  of  these  uses  attract  undesirable  loitering 
that  deters  pedestrians  from  walking  on  the  street, 
creates  traffic  congestion,  and  has  adverse  impacts  on 
adjacent  residential  uses.  Figure  9  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  liquor  stores  in  South  Bayshore. 
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Figure  9 

PROPOSED  AREA  FOR  RESTRICTING  LIQUOR  STORES 


Existing  Liquor  Store  Location 
Area  for  restricting  liquor  stores 
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POLICY  2.4 

Encourage  new  mixed-use  projects  to  strengthen 
Third  Street  as  the  commercial  spine  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

There  are  opportunities  for  more  moderate 
density  residential  development  and  mixed  residen- 
tial/non-residential activities  at  several  places  indi- 
cated in  Figure  8.  Most  of  these  are  at  the  edge  of  the 
core  commercial  area  where  there  are  large 
underutilized  lots.  See  Commerce  Objective  7,  Policy 
2. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  principal  objective  for  transportation  plan- 
ning is  to  provide  adequate  transportation  services  to 
maintain  the  economic  vitality  of  South  Bayshore  and 
improve  the  bvability  of  residential  neighborhoods. 

Background 

The  diverse  land  use  pattern  of  South  Bayshore 
poses  potentially  conflicting  requirements  on  its  trans- 
portation system.  Each  major  type  of  land  use  —  the 
shipping  and  rail-oriented  industries  in  India  Basin, 
the  heavy  commercial  along  Bayshore  Boulevard,  the 
low  density  residential  neighborhoods,  the  neighbor- 
hood serving  retail  along  Third  Street,  Candlestick 
Park  Stadium,  the  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation 
Area,  and  the  proposed  development  at  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard  -  has  its  own  particular  transportation  needs. 
With  relatively  wide  streets,  two  nearby  freeways,  and 
an  existing  commuter  rail  system.  South  Bayshore  has 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  comprehensive  circulation 
system  that  would  be  needed  to  handle  these  diverse 
needs.  The  primary  gaps  relate  to  truck  traffic  and 
public  transit. 

Because  many  industrial  uses,  particularly  in 
South  Basin,  are  located  adjacent  to  neighborhood 
residential  and  conunercial  areas,  there  is  frequent 
intrusion  of  truck  traffic  into  these  areas.  South 
Bayshore  lacks  a  major  thoroughfare  which  cormects 
industrial  areas  to  the  freeway  system  without  passing 
through  residential  aicas  or  the  neighborhood  com- 
mercial sections  of  Third  Street.  Such  intrusion  is  one 


of  the  most  common  complaints  among  residents  about 
the  district. 

The  truck  traffic  problem  is  also  related  to  a 
larger  problem  dealing  with  the  freeway  facilities  in 
the  southeast  section  of  San  Francisco.  1-280  is  not 
adequately  connected  to  the  Bay  Bridge  to  encourage 
industrial  truck  traffic  away  from  residential  areas  and 
off  of  surface  streets.  1-280  serves  the  northern  indus- 
trial areas  of  South  Bayshore,  but  going  northward  to 
the  East  Bay,  it  ends  and  returns  vehicles  to  congested 
surface  streets  before  connecting  to  1-80  at  Fifth  and 
Bryant  Streets.  Because  of  this  lack  of  connection, 
many  trucks  prefer  using  Third  Street  to  go  to  the  Bay 
Bridge  even  though  it  runs  through  neighborhood  com- 
mercial areas. 

The  other  major  gap  deals  with  the  inad- 
equacy of  public  transportation  in  relation  to  existing 
and  future  population  needs.  South  Bayshore  is  well 
served  by  #15-Third  bus  line  which  provides  a  regular 
direct  connection  from  Third  Street  to  Downtown  and 
City  College  of  San  Francisco.  Otherwise  public 
transportation  services  are  lacking.  Public  transit  is 
more  convenient  for  traveling  from  South  Bayshore  to 
Downtown  than  for  traveling  between  different  South 
Bayshore  neighborhoods.  Although  South  Bayshore 
has  a  major  regional  facility  in  the  Candlestick  Park 
sports  arena,  the  public  transit  services  to  this  facility 
are  limited.  The  district  also  lacks  the  variety  of 
pedestrian  and  bicycle  pathways  that  one  finds  in  many 
other  parts  of  San  Francisco.  Social  problems  in  South 
Bayshore  also  have  an  adverse  impact  on  public  tran- 
sit, especially  Muni  services.  For  example.  Muni 
services  in  South  Bayshore  are  frequently  disrupted  by 
juveniles  throwing  rocks,  bottles  or  other  objects  at 
passing  Muni  buses.  When  these  incidents  occur. 
Muni  either  reroutes  or  suspends  service  to  the  entire 
area  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  greatly  inconve- 
niencing residents  who  need  convenient  access  to 
public  transit  for  employment  and  essential  services. 
Much  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  in  transit  services  is  the 
low  population  density  in  South  Bayshore.  It  does  not 
have  the  ridership  volumes  needed  to  warrant  a  greater 
variety  of  services.  However,  this  situation  is  chang- 
ing, with  the  population  increase  presently  occurring 
in  the  district. 
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OBJECTIVE  3 

MAKE  SURFACE  STREET  AND  FREEWAY  IM- 
PROVEMENTS TO  ENCOURAGE  TRUCK 
TRAFFIC  AWAY  FROM  NEIGHBORHOOD 
RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  AREAS. 

POLICY  3.1 

Improve  and  establish  truck  routes  between  indus- 
trial areas  and  freeway  interchanges. 

Truckers  will  use  non-residential  and  non- 
neighborhood  commercial  streets  only  if  they  are  pro- 
vided a  viable  alternate  route.  Key  improvements  to 
the  existing  system  would  serve  to  encourage  truckers 
to  use  routes  that  do  not  disrupt  existing  residential  and 
neighborhood  commercial  streets.  The  absence  of  a 
direct  connection  to  the  1-280  from  the  South  Bayshore 
is  a  major  cause  of  the  industrial  truck  traffic  problems 
in  South  Bayshore.  Also,  the  lack  of  a  direct  connec- 
tion between  1-280  and  the  Bay  Bridge  discourages 
many  trucks  from  using  1-280,  resulting  in  increased 
truck  traffic  on  surface  streets.  The  City  should  work 
with  Caltrans  to  determine  and  develop  ways  of  im- 
proving truck  usage  of  1-280  as  alternative  to  truck 
usage  of  surface  streets.  As  housing  development 
increases  with  the  spread  of  urban  growth  along  the 
southeast  corridor  of  the  city,  from  South  of  Market  to 
Visitacion  Valley,  the  issue  of  separating  industrial 
traffic  from  residential  and  neighborhood  commercial 
traffic  will  become  increasingly  important. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  A  SYSTEM  FOR 
THE  EASY  MOVEMENT  OF  PEOPLE  AND 
GOODS,  TAKING  INTO  ACCOUNT  ANTICI- 
PATED NEEDS  OF  BOTH  LOCAL  AND 
THROUGH  TRAFFIC. 


POLICY  4.1 

Develop  a  comprehensive  network  and  schedule  of 
roadway  improvements  to  assure  that  South 
Bayshore  maintains  an  adequate  level  of  service  at 
key  intersections  as  the  residential  and  work  force 
population  in  the  district  increases. 

POLICY  4.2 

Develop  the  necessary  improvements  in  public  tran- 
sit to  move  people  efficiently  and  comfortably  be- 
tween different  South  Bayshore  neighborhoods,  to 
and  from  Candlestick  Park,  and  to  and  from  Down- 
town and  other  parts  of  the  region. 

Effective  measures  are  needed  for  improving 
public  transit  services  in  South  Bayshore.  The  overall 
objective  of  such  measures  should  be  to  shift  resident 
preferences  away  from  private  automobile  use  to  pub- 
lic transit  use  and  to  reduce  the  use  of  private  automo- 
biles accessing  events  at  Candlestick  Park  Stadium. 
This  would  require  improving  public  transit  access 
among  different  South  Bayshore  neighborhoods  as 
well  as  between  South  Bayshore  and  other  parts  of  the 
City,  especially  Downtown.  It  would  also  require 
ameliorating  the  social  issues  that  affect  the  security  of 
public  transit  services  in  the  district. 

POLICY  4.3 

Give  special  consideration  to  light  rail  along  Third 
Street  as  the  nucleus  for  public  transit  improve- 
ments and  for  stimulating  wider  public  transit  us- 
age and  social/economic  revitalization. 

A  light  rail  system  linking  South  Bayshore  to 
Downtown  and  other  parts  of  San  Francisco  can  be 
instrumental  in  achieving  the  overall  transportation, 
land  use,  and  energy  conservation  objectives  of  the 
South  Bayshore  Plan.  It  can  help  to  produce  direct 
transportation  benefits,  such  as  encouraging  more 
people  to  use  public  transit,  as  well  as  indirect  benefits, 
such  as  a  more  healthful  physical  environment  and 
social/economic  revitalization.  In  addition,  it  can  help 
to  eliminate  the  geographical  isolation  of  South 
Bayshore  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  southeast  offers 
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Figure  10 

VEHICLE  CIRCULATION  PLAN 
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Figure  11 

MAJOR  TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS 
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Figure  12 

CANDLESTICK  PARK  ACCESS  STREETS  AND  TRUCK  ROUTES 


Access  Streets  •••••••  Truck  Routes 
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at  least  two  basic  alternatives  for  a  light  rail  system: 
The  existing  Caltrain  right-of-way  or  Third  Street. 
Higher  priority  is  given  to  light  rail  along  Third  Street, 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  revitalize  the  street 
as  the  heart  of  Bayview  Hunters  Point  and  increase 
usage  of  public  transportation  to,  from,  and  within  the 
district. 

As  part  of  the  Bay  shore  Corridor  Study,  Muni 
developed  many  alternatives,  of  which  four  were  rec- 
ommended for  further  study.  Subsequently,  with  the 
help  of  Urban  Habitat  Program  the  conmaunity  also 
developed  a  preferred  "Hybrid"  alternative  which  is 
now  the  conmiunity's  preferred  alternative,  providing 
more  direct  service  to  downtown  on  Third  Street. 
These  alternatives  are  included  in  this  Plan  simply  to 
illustrate  the  broad  community  consensus  for  light  rail 
along  Third  Street  znd  do  not  pre-empt  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  Transportation  Authority's  Major 
Investment  Study,  which  will  evaluate  all  of  the  five 
alternatives  and  result  in  selection  of  the  "Locally 
Preferred  Alternative." 

To  the  maximum  extent  feasible  and  desir- 
able, the  following  citizen-recommended  objectives 
and  other  reconmiendations  of  Urban  Habitat's  Bay- 
view  Hunters  Point  Social  and  Ecological  Justice 
Transportation  Plan  should  be  included  among  the 
overall  objectives  of  light  rail  planning  and  implemen- 
tation through  the  southeast  corridor: 

a)  Upgrade  existing  stations  and  develop  new 
stations  to  increase  availability  of  public  tran- 
sit services  to  local  residents. 

b)  Link  to  a  regional  rail  system,  particularly  one 
connected  to  the  airport  and  the  Peninsula. 

c)  Create  a  feeder  system  that  links  each  residen- 
tizd  neighborhood,  employment  center,  and 
activity  area  to  the  proposed  rail  line. 

d)  Couple  light  rail  development  on  Third  Street 
with  a  coordinated  economic  development 
strategy  and  land  use  development  strategy 
for  station  areas.  Third  Street,  and  the  overall 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  area. 


POLICY  4.4 

Improve  parking  conditions  along  Third  Street  to 
meet  current  and  future  parking  needs  of  commer- 
cial uses. 

On-street  parking  in  the  commercial  core  sec- 
tion of  Third  Street,  between  McKinnon  and  Revere 
Avenues,  is  ninety  percent  occupied  throughout  most 
of  the  business  day.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
constructing  a  public  off-street  parking  facility  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Bayview  Opera  House  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  capacity  to  serve  as  the  activity  center 
for  the  revitalization  of  Third  Street  as  well  as  meet  the 
off-street  parking  needs  of  Third  Street  merchants.  In 
the  interim  one  alternative  is  to  use  the  parking  space 
of  some  of  the  churches  along  Third  Street,  since  they 
tend  to  be  underused  during  the  regular  business  hours 
of  most  commercial  establishments. 

POLICY  4.5 

Create  a  comprehensive  system  for  pedestrian  and 
bicycle  circulation. 

South  Bayshore  is  included  as  a  part  of  the 
bicycle  and  pedestrian  circulation  system  of  the  Trans- 
portation Element  of  the  Master  Plan.  Figure  13  shows 
the  bicycle  plan.  This  plan  should  be  refined  to  give 
specific  attention  to  the  pedestrian  and  bicycle  circu- 
lation needs  for  South  Bayshore.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  pedestrian  linkages  across  the  physi- 
cal barriers  formed  by  freeways  which  separate  South 
Bayshore  from  the  rest  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  bicycle 
facilities  which  serve  recreational  and  educational 
facilities.  Figure  13  also  shows  proposed  pedestrian 
trails  through  the  South  Bayshore. 

POLICY  4.6 

Provide  convenient  regional  access  to  Candlestick 
Park  stadium  without  negatively  impacting  nearby 
residential  streets. 
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Special  events  at  Candlestick  Park  attract 
crowds  of  up  to  70,000  persons  from  throughout  the 
Bay  Area  and  northern  California.  The  large  number 
of  automobile  trips  typically  generated  by  these  events 
can  create  extreme  congestion  and  block  access  to 
nearby  residential  streets  for  residents  and  emergency 
vehicles  alike.  A  variety  of  public  education,  traffic 
routing  and  enforcement  measures  are  needed  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  These  measures  are  listed  below. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  light  rail  linkage  to 
the  Stadium.  See  Figure  12. 


HOUSING 

The  principal  objectives  for  housing  in  South 
Bayshore  are:  conserve  existing  housing  and 
homeownership  patterns;  and  promote  major  growth  in 
new  housing  at  price  levels,  types  of  construction,  and 
locations  that  offer  maximum  choice  to  a  majority  of 
existing  South  Bayshore  residents. 

Background 

South  Bayshore  contains  over  9250  dwelling 
units  and  28,000  residents  (1990  Census).  Most  of  the 
housing  stock,  61  percent,  was  built  prior  to  1949  and 
is  of  sound  construction.  This  older  housing  generally 
consists  of  one  story  dwellings  over  a  garage.  Along 
Third  Street  there  are  six  residential  hotels  containing 
a  total  of  115  units. 

The  primary  housing  issue  facing  South 
Bayshore  is  affordability.  It  underlies  other  issues 
related  to  housing  conservation  and  new  housing  growth 
and  affects  many  different  segments  of  the  South 
Bayshore  population.  Most  directly,  it  affects  lower 
income  households.  There  is  a  need  to  protect  the 
existing  supply  of  public  housing  and  to  encourage 
greater  resident  participation  in  the  maintenance  of 
dwelling  units  once  they  have  been  rehabilitated  and 
improved.  There  is  also  a  need  to  forestzdl  or  avoid 
displacement  of  lower  income  residents  living  in  HUD- 
subsidized  housing  units. 

Affordability  is  also  a  major  issue  facing  mod- 
erate and  middle  income  homeowners  in  South 
Bayshore.  Many  older  residents  bought  their  homes 
after  World  War  n  when  property  was  inexpensive  and 


jobs  plentiful.  However,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  real  estate  prices  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  particularly  in  San  Francisco,  and  because  of  the 
deteriorating  employment  situation  of  many  South 
Bayshore  residents,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  the  offspring  of  older  homeowners  to  afford  to 
buy  housing  in  the  district.  Two  issues  are  involved: 
The  need  to  maintain  affordability  among  existing 
housing  units  while  improving  their  overall  residential 
quality;  and  the  need  to  assure  that  a  significant  portion 
of  the  new  housing  constructed  is  of  good  construction 
quality  and  affordable  at  the  income  levels  that  prevail 
in  the  district.  The  low  median  income  in  South 
Bayshore  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  city  means  that 
affordable  housing  programs  to  be  effective  will  re- 
quire a  higher  level  of  subsidies  and  will  need  to  be 
especially  targeted  for  Bayview  Hunters  Point  resi- 
dents. 

To  be  affordable  to  most  Bayview  house- 
holds, ownership  housing  should  be  at  a  cost  level 
whereby  households  earning  an  amount  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  city's  median  income  can  purchase  it, 
and  rental  housing  should  be  at  a  cost  level  whereby 
they  are  affordable  to  those  with  50  percent  of  the 
City's  median  income. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  build  quality  market- 
rate  housing  in  South  Bayshore.  The  unfair  stigma  of 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  as  an  undesirable  neighbor- 
hood stems  from  the  excessive  concentration  of  low- 
income  housing  that  existed  there  during  the  postwar 
years.  Some  new  quality  market-rate  housing  to  supple- 
ment new  affordable  housing  would  help  to  diminish 
this  stigma  as  well  as  introduce  income  diversity  among 
residents. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

PRESERVE  AND  ENHANCE  EXISTING  RESI- 
DENTIAL NEIGHBORHOODS. 

POLICY  5.1 

Preserve  and  enhance  the  existing  low  density  char- 
acter of  residential  neighborhoods. 
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Figure  13 

BIKE  ROUTES  AND  PEDESTRIAN  TRAIL 


Existing  Bike  Route  —  —  —     Proposed  Bike  Route 

Proposed  Bay  Trail  Extension 
Existing  Bay  Trail  Route 
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Most  residential  areas  in  South  Bayshore  are 
zoned  for  single-family  and  two-unit  homes.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  existing  building  scale  in  these 
areas.  To  maintain  this  scale,  new  infill  housing  and 
expansion  of  existing  dwellings  should  conform  to 
existing  residential  patterns  in  terms  of  bulk,  setbacks, 
and  height.  Also,  as  the  existing  housing  ages,  there  is 
a  greater  need  to  increase  maintenance  of  older  hous- 
ing. In  light  of  the  low  incomes  that  prevail  among 
many  existing  homeowners  a  special  effort  may  be 
needed  to  assist  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  efforts 
among  these  homeowners  in  order  to  prevent  the  older 
housing  stock  from  moving  to  a  point  of  dilapidation. 
This  is  especially  important  since  housing  is  the  pri- 
mary capital  asset  among  Bay  view's  predominantly 
African  American  community,  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  among  other  ethnic  groups,  and  is  therefore 
important  to  retaining  and  establishing  San  Francisco' s 
African  American  population  and  maintaining  thereby 
ethnic  diversity  in  the  city  as  a  whole. 

POLICY  5.2 

Conserve  the  existing  supply  of  Federally  subsi- 
dized lower  income  housing. 

The  HUD  contracts  under  which  the  rents  for 
these  units  are  subsidized  are  due  to  expire  at  various 
points  over  the  next  15  years.  If  no  way  is  found  at  the 
federal  level  to  avoid  this  expiration,  close  to  3,000 
South  Bayshore  residents,  over  12%  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, could  face  substantial  rent  increases  or  dis- 
placement by  the  year  2000. 

POLICY  5.3 

Conserve  and  enhance  the  existing  supply  of  pub- 
lic housing. 

Public  housing  is  one  of  the  main  supplies  of 
truly  affordable  housing.  Its  residential  population  is 
one  of  the  most  stable  portions  of  the  City's  total 
population.  Housing  Authority  officials  and  other  City 
officials  should  work  with  tenant  organizations  and 
individuals  in  South  Bayshore  to  increase  federal  fund- 
ing to  improve  physical,  social,  and  economic  condi- 


tions in  public  housing  areas.  Many  improvements  can 
be  carried  out  without  additional  Federal  funding  pro- 
vided there  is  sufficient  will  and  cooperation  among 
appropriate  local  officials  and  residents.  The  follow- 
ing guidelines  for  cooperation  between  local  officials 
and  public  housing  tenants  can  be  designed  to  operate 
at  varying  levels  of  federal  funding. 

POLICY  5.4 

Complete  modernization  of  Waste  Water  facilities 
by  completing  the  Crosstown  Tunnel  component 
of  the  approved  Waste  Water  Master  Plan,  or  an- 
other alternative  which  would  achieve  the  same 
objective  in  order  to  enhance  residential  livability 
along  the  southeast  shoreline. 

South  Bayshore  is  one  of  the  primary  loca- 
tions for  the  City's  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Many 
of  these  facilities  are  located  adjacent  or  in  close 
proximity  to  residential  areas,  and  affect  residential 
character.  During  heavy  rains,  the  combined  sanitary/ 
storm  water  sewer  system  often  overflows,  causing 
untreated  sewage  to  surface  or  drain  directly  to  the  bay. 
Implementation  of  the  Waste  Water  Master  Plan  ap- 
proved by  San  Francisco  voters  has  helped  to  modern- 
ize waste  water  facilities,  reduce  untieated  overflows, 
and  improve  their  relationship  to  residential  areas. 
However,  one  part  of  the  plan  —  construction  of  the 
Crosstown  Tunnel  to  link  the  Southeast  facility  to  an 
ocean  outfall  facility,  or  an  alternative  discharge  loca- 
tion —  is  yet  to  be  implemented. 

Existing  waste  water  facilities  in  South 
Bayshore  include  sewage  handling  facilities  that  treat 
and  discharge  waste  matter  into  the  bay.  The  Bayside 
Discharge  Alternatives  studies  are  currently  analyzing 
the  Crosstown  Tunnel  and  other  alternatives  to  find  the 
best  solution  to  the  sewage  tteatment  and  disposal 
problems  in  the  South  Bayshore.  Other  options,  which 
would  address  the  need  to  eliminate  discharge  into  the 
Islais  Creek  vicinity,  include  a  new  Bay  outfall  and 
reclamation/export  of  the  wastewater  out  of  the  City. 
The  Bay  view  Hunters  Point  conmiunity  prefers  the 
building  of  the  Crosstown  Tunnel.  A  layout  of  the 
Clean  Water  Master  Plan  and  the  Crosstown  Tunnel  is 
shown  in  Figure  14. 
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Figure  14 

BAYSIDE  DISCHARGE  ALTERNATIVES  PROJECT  PROPOSED  FAdLITIES 


♦Community  Preferred  Alternative 
(Use  ocean  as  primary  outfall  to  minimize  adverse 
environmental  imnact  on  bav) 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

ENCOURAGE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  AF- 
FORDABLE AND  MARKET  RATE  HOUSING 
AT  LOCATIONS  AND  DENSITY  LEVELS  THAT 
ENHANCE  THE  OVERALL  RESIDENTIAL 
QUALITY  OF  SOUTH  BAYSHORE. 


POLICY  6.2 

Develop  new  multi -family  housing  along  Third 
Street  after  economic  stabilization  of  surrounding 
existing  residential  neighborhoods. 

Moderate  density  housing  on  Third  Street, 
although  beneficial  in  the  long  term,  is  not  as  high  of 
a  priority  as  stabilizing  the  existing  residential  areas. 
This  includes  abating  illegal  industrial  nuisances  near 
housing,  phasing  out  legal,  nonconforming  intensive 
industrial  uses,  and  encouraging  improvement  through 
better  truck  route  enforcement,  hazardous  waste  con- 
tainment, building  design,  and  landscaping.  The 
Land  Use  section  (Objective  1)  contains  policies  and 
actions  toward  this  goal.  Development  more  housing 
on  Third  Street,  however,  will  in  itself  help  to  im- 
prove the  neighborhood  environment  because  more 
residents  would  be  keeping  their  eyes  on  problems 
and  actively  working  to  improve  their  environment. 
Additional  guidelines  for  the  revitalization  of  Third 
Street  are  provided  under  Objective  2,  in  the  Land  Use 
section.  A  graphic  description  is  given  in  Figure  8. 


POLICY  6.1 

Encourage  development  of  new  moderate  density 
affordable  ownership  units,  appropriately  designed 
and  located  and  especially  targeted  for  existing 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  residents. 

Plans  for  the  revitalization  and  intensifica- 
tion of  Third  Street,  and  new  housing  at  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard  and  the  Candlestick  Point  Perimeter  area 
provide  the  potential  for  thousands  of  new  housing 
units  in  South  Bayshore  with  primarily  moderate 
density  (RM-1  and  NC-3)  zoning.  San  Francisco's 
Inclusionary  Affordable  Housing  Policy  applies  to 
projects  containing  10  or  more  units  which  seek 
Planning  Commission  approval.  Ten  percent  of  the 
units  in  those  projects  are  required  to  be  affordable 
using  guidelines  provided  annually  by  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Beyond  these  basic  requirements, 
a  major  effort  targeting  new  affordable  housing  for 
existing  Bayview  Hunters  Point  residents  is  needed  to 
avoid  displacement  of  the  existing  population  result- 
ing from  new  housing  development  over  the  next  ten 
to  twenty  years. 


POLICY  6.3 

Encourage  development  of  new  small  scale  afford- 
able housing  on  infill  vacant  sites  and  through 
addition  of  second  units  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  existing  residential  neighborhoods. 

There  are  close  to  200  scattered  vacant  sites 
in  South  Bayshore  that  are  zoned  RH-1  and  RH-2. 
Many  are  owned  by  local  homeowners  and  non-profit 
housing  developers  and  represent  their  primary  stake 
in  the  private  economy.  Together  these  sites  present 
a  potential  opportunity  for  substantial  new  housing 
and  for  improving  the  capital  base  in  a  capital-defi- 
cient community,  particularly  among  African  Ameri- 
cans. Many  sites  will  be  developed  through  the 
private  market  mechanism.  Others  may  need  techni- 
cal assistance  and  public  incentives  to  stimulate  de- 
velopment, assure  affordability,  and  give  existing 
residents  a  stake  in  the  private  economy. 
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POLICY  6.4 

Encourage  development  of  new  affordable  hous- 
ing on  the  ridge  portion  of  Hunters  Point  Ship- 
yard to  help  improve  the  residential  character 
and  circulation  pattern  of  the  Hunters  Point  resi- 
dential area. 

The  ridge  portion  of  Hunters  Point  shipyard 
consists  of  approximately  70  acres  directly  abutting 
the  Hunters  Point  Hill  residential  area.  This  ridge 
portion  of  the  shipyard  used  to  provide  housing  for  the 
military,  and  many  of  the  housing  structures  remain. 
The  Mayor's  Citizen  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  in  developing  a  reuse  plan, 
should  give  consideration  to  developing  affordable 
private  housing  on  this  ridge.  Such  development 
should  be  designed  with  the  intent  of  improving  the 
character  and  mix  of  existing  residential  neighbor- 
hoods on  Hunters  Point  Hill,  improve  the  circulation 
between  neighborhoods  and  adjoining  areas,  and  bet- 
ter integrating  into  the  shipyard  into  the  surrounding 
community. 

POLICY  6.5 

On  Bayview  Hill  encourage  housing  development 
which  complements  the  natural  areas  and  open 
space,  as  well  as  provides  for  local  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  recent  and  projected  growth  in  popula- 
tion in  the  Bay  view  Hunters  Point  area  has  increased 
the  demand  for  all  types  of  housing.  Families  have 
been  leaving  the  district  because  of  limited  choices  in 
the  existing  housing  stock.  For  a  long  time  the 
Bayview  Hill  area  has  remained  undeveloped,  but 
within  the  last  decade  it  has  become  subject  to  signifi- 
cant growth  pressures.  Close  to  50  new  units  have 
been  constructed  on  the  Western  slopes  within  the 
past  five  years.  Over  500  new  units  have  been 
approved  for  Executive  Park,  and  an  application  was 
submitted  for  housing  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill 
facing  Jamestown  Avenue. 

Bayview  Hill  is  one  of  the  last  available  large 
housing  opportunity  areas  in  South  Bayshore  and  San 
Francisco.  Over  thirty-two  acres  of  undeveloped  land 


on  the  northwest  side  of  the  hill  facing  Third  Street  and 
Jamestown  Avenue  is  zoned  residential.  The  1990 
Department  of  City  Planning  "Inventory  of  Land  Suit- 
able for  Residential  Development"  listed  this  as  a 
Housing  Opportunity  site  based  on  a  preliminary  street 
survey  for  the  Residence  Element.  More  housing  on 
Bayview  Hill  with  the  appropriate  infrastructure, 
locational  pattern,  and  architectural  design  could  help 
to  meet  the  housing  demand  as  well  as  contribute  to  the 
revitalization  of  the  neighborhood.  Additional  hous- 
ing could  help  to  expand  the  consumer  base  for  local, 
neighborhood-serving  businesses  without  displacing 
any  existing  residents.  The  site  could  also  provide 
economic  development  opportunities  for  local  resi- 
dents such  as  short  term  construction  contracts,  con- 
struction jobs,  home  ownership,  or  participation  in 
interim  uses  compatible  with  the  adjacent  park  lands 
and  residences. 

Bayview  Hill,  however,  is  also  one  of  the  few 
remaining  hills  in  San  Francisco  that  has  significant 
open  space  and  natural  areas,  and  is  visually  prominent 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  City.  In  addition  to  the 
privately-owned  land  (including  an  open  space  easment 
in  Executive  Park  on  the  southern  slope),  the  city- 
owned  park  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  is  currently  26  acres, 
and  there  are  several  acres  of  State-owned  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill  The  recent  and  potential  housing 
growth  has  raised  concern  among  some  environmental 
organizations  and  local  residents,  who  have  opposed 
development  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  hill,  particu- 
larly immediately  adjacent  to  the  existing  Bayview 
Hill  Park.  The  San  Francisco  Open  Space  Acquisition/ 
Park  Renovation  Program,  administered  jointly  by  the 
Recreation  and  Park  Commission  and  the  Planning 
Commission,  beginning  in  1991  recommended  acqui- 
sition of  the  majority  of  the  privately-owned  land  as  a 
naturzil  area  in  two  phases  beginning  with  the  upper- 
most slopes  near  the  park.  The  Recreation  and  Parks 
Department  is  also  interested  in  purchasing  the  flatlands 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  to  provide  parking  for  Candle- 
stick Park  Stadium  events  approximately  25  days  out 
of  the  year  and  active  recreation  uses  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Community  testimony  at  Planning  Commis- 
sion hearings  on  the  Draft  South  Bayshore  Plan,  how- 
ever, has  favored  housing  development  over  open 
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space  acquisition  on  portions  of  the  hill.  Further- 
more, development  of  the  privately-owned  portions 
of  the  hill  would  likely  leave  additional  significant 
portions  of  the  hill  in  a  natural  state,  since  much  of  the 
land  is  undevelopable  because  of  steep  slopes.  A 
significant  portion  of  the  development  could  occur  on 
the  lower  portion  which  has  been  excavated  and 
natural  features  eliminated,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
produce  significant  adverse  environmental  impacts. 
The  overall  objective  is  to  maintain  the  presumption 
for  housing  development  on  Bayview  Hill  while  pre- 
serving access  to  the  natural,  recreational,  and  visual 
resources  for  Bayview  Hunters  Point.The  housing 
design  should  protect  the  relatively  low  density  and 
small  scale  pattern  of  the  immediate  neighborhood. 


COMMERCE 

The  principal  objectives  for  commercial  de- 
velopment in  Bayview  Hunters  Point  are  to  improve 
the  vitality  of  shopping  areas  and  attract  commercial 
investment  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  South  Bayshore. 

OBJECTIVE  7 

ENCOURAGE  HEALTHY  RETAIL  REUSE  IN 
THE  EXISTING  COMMERCIAL  CORE  OF 
THIRD  STREET  AND  COMPLEMENTARY 
GROWTH  IN  ADJACENT  SECTIONS. 

South  Bayshore  has  over  567  conmiercial 
establishments.  These  establishments  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  district,  but  the  greatest  concentra- 
tions occur  along  Bayshore  Boulevard  and  Third 
Street.  The  establishments  along  Bayshore  consist 
primarily  of  heavy  commercial  outlets,  such  as  large 
lumber  yards  and  hardware  stores.  Located  on  the 
periphery  of  the  district  with  direct  access  to  the 
James  Lick  Freeway,  the  Bayshore  Boulevard  com- 
mercial area  serves  a  regional  market  and  is  economi- 
cally healthy.  Third  Street,  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  district,  is  also  a  major  thoroughfare  but 
with  more  neighborhood-serving  businesses.  While 
inmiediately  accessible  to  the  surrounding  residential 
community  of  Bayview  Hunters  Point,  it  is  relatively 


insulated  from  other  parts  of  the  city  and  region  and 
is  not  likely  to  attract  a  larger  outside  market. 

The  primary  challenge  facing  the  commer- 
cial sector  in  South  Bayshore  is  stimulating  sufficient 
private  investment  interest  in  healthy  economic  uses 
on  Third  Street.  To  meet  this  challenge  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establish  a  Third  Street  conununity 
development  loan  fund  specifically  designed  and  or- 
ganized to  meet  the  financing  needs  for  successful 
revitalization  of  Third  Street. 

POLICY  7.1 

Make  the  commercial  blocks  on  Third  Street  be- 
tween Kirkwood  Avenue  to  the  north  and  Thomas 
and  Thornton  Avenues  to  the  south  the  core  of 
new  commercial  growth. 

This  section  is  the  logical  heart  of  Third 
Street.  It  contains  the  largest  concentration  of  exist- 
ing retail  establishments  in  the  district  outside  of 
those  on  Bayshore  Boulevard.  Its  blocks  should  be 
the  focus  of  a  Third  Street  revitalization  program  for 
encouraging  healthy  pedestrian-oriented  and  neigh- 
borhood-serving retail  reuse. 

POLICY  7.2 

Encourage  complementary  development  adjacent 
to  the  Third  Street  core  commercial  area. 

Third  Street  is  a  major  thoroughfare.  A  large 
number  of  persons  travel  through  on  their  way  to  and 
fiom  Candlestick  Park,  India  Basin  Industrial  Park, 
and  Hunters  Point  Shipyard.  However,  there  is  a 
current  lack  of  convenient,  attractive  and  safe  retail 
services  on  Third  Street,  which  deters  through  traffic 
from  stopping.  The  core  of  the  commercial  district 
between  Kirkwood  and  Thomas  Avenues  is  character- 
ized by  more  local  and  pedestrian-serving  uses,  while 
the  northern  end  and  the  southern  end  are  character- 
ized by  more  regional  and  automobile-oriented  uses. 
These  ends  also  contain  larger  and  sometimes  vacant 
parcels.  In  these  areas  there  is  a  need  and  opportunity 
for  development  which  could  provide  the  intensity  to 
attract  more  patrons.  Housing  is  the  preferred  devel- 
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opment,  and  essential  for  commercial  revitalization, 
but  could  be  combined  with  non-residential  uses. 
Automobile-oriented  retail  should  be  limited  to  out- 
side the  Third  Street  core  area. 

POLICY  7.3 

Develop  secondary  nodes  of  commercial  activity. 

Commercial  uses  in  the  district  should  be 
distributed  in  a  pattern  that  provides  convenient  ac- 
cess to  essential  retail  services  for  all  residential 
neighborhoods.  All  residents  should  be  within  walk- 
ing distance,  approximately  one-half  mile,  of  essen- 
tial neighborhood  retail  services.  See  Figure!.  Neigh- 
borhood conunercial  areas  should  be  in  conformity 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Conunerce  and 
Industry  Element  of  the  Master  Plan  which  govern 
neighborhood  commercial  districts  and  uses.  C-M 
zoning  is  being  phased  out  city-wide  and  replaced 
with  NC-3,  NC-2,  or  special  NCD  zoning  where  the 
uses  are  primarily  neighborhood-serving  commer- 
cial. This  more  specialized  zoning  is  better  suited  to 
areas  which  abut  residential  neighborhoods,  as  it 
encourages  housing  and  discourages  large  intensive 
uses  which  disrupt  pedestrian  and  residential  charac- 
ter. 


INDUSTRY 

The  principal  objectives  for  industry  are  to 
maintain  and  fully  utilize  existing  industrial  areas  to 
better  meet  the  City's  and  South  Bayshore's  economic 
needs;  achieve  a  closer  linkage  between  the  employ- 
ment and  investment  opportunities  created  in  the 
industrial  areas  and  the  employment  and  entrepre- 
neurial needs  in  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Commu- 
nity. 

Background 

Over  one  half  of  the  land  in  South  Bayshore 
is  devoted  to  industrial  uses.  The  subareas  which 
have  industry  as  the  primary  land  use  include:  North- 
em  Industrial,  India  Basin,  Hunters  Point  Shipyard, 
South  Basin  East,  and  South  Basin  West.  Together 


these  industrial  areas  contain  over  500  establishments 
and  provide  over  19,000  jobs.  Maintaining  the  vital- 
ity and  growth  of  these  areas  is  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  and  future  of  South  Bayshore  as 
well  as  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  Northern  Industrial,  India  Basin  and  Hunt- 
ers Point  Shipyard  subareas  are  oriented  toward  heavy 
industry,  maritime  industry,  and  heavy  commercial. 
Physically  removed  from  the  primary  residential  ar- 
eas of  South  Bayshore,  India  Basin  and  the  Port's 
container  terminals  in  particular  are  more  directly 
linked  to  the  adjacent  maritime/heavy  industrial  uses 
in  the  Central  Waterfront  north  of  Army  Street 
immediately  outside  the  boundaries  of  South  Bayshore. 
Industrial  growth  in  South  Basin  is  circumscribed  by 
surrounding  residential  areas  and  the  Candlestick 
Point  State  Recreation  Area.  Future  growth  should  be 
directed  toward  achieving  more  efficient  utilization 
of  space  in  already  built-up  industrial  areas  and  im- 
proving compatibility  with  the  State  Park  and  sur- 
rounding residential  areas. 

The  other  industrial  area  is  the  Hunters  Point 
Shipyard.  Through  special  legislation  under  the  fed- 
eral Base  Closure  Act,  it  is  being  ceded  to  the  city. 
Occupying  over  500  acres,  it  is  the  single  largest 
industrial  area  in  the  district,  and  has  had  determining 
influence  on  the  overall  economy  of  South  Bayshore 
and  the  city  as  a  whole,  particularly  when  it  was  fully 
utilized  by  the  navy  as  a  major  ship  repair  facility 
from  World  War  II  to  1974.  By  physical  location  and 
characteristics  and  by  citizen  input,  it  is  the  most 
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appropriate  location  for  new  industrial  growth.  It 
provides  a  site  where  small-,  medium-,  and  large-size 
businesses  can  grow  and  thrive  unencumbered  by 
physical  proximity  to  residential  area.  Moreover,  it 
clearly  has  the  potential  to  again  have  determining 
influence  on  the  local  and  citywide  economy. 

Given  the  conflict  between  housing  and  in- 
dustry as  a  primary  legacy  of  South  Bayshore  and  the 
need  to  achieve  harmony  between  residential  and 
industrial  areas,  housing  growth  should  be  restricted 
in  all  areas  more  appropriately  suited  for  industry. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF  SOUTH 
BAYSHORE  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  IN  THE 
OVERALL  ECONOMY  OF  THE  DISTRICT, 
THE  CITY,  AND  THE  OVERALL  REGION. 

POLICY  8.1 

Maintain  industrial  zones  in  Northern  Industrial 
and  India  Basin  sub-districts. 

In  the  Northern  Industrial  and  India  Basin  M- 
1  and  M-2  areas,  industry  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
and  thrive  in  an  unfettered  manner  and  thereby  fulfill 
its  potential  as  a  source  for  jobs,  income,  and  fiscal 
revenues  for  the  City.  Housing  and  other  conflicting 
uses  should  be  discouraged.  New  industrial  and/or 
heavy  commercial  uses  that  help  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  business  opportunities  for  Bayview  Hunters 
Point  and  strengthen  the  economic  base  of  the  city 
should  be  encouraged. 

POLICY  8.2 

Achieve  full  reuse  of  Hunters  Point  Shipyard. 

A  major  opportunity  to  bring  the  Hunters 
Point  Shipyard  under  productive  use  for  local  pur- 
poses has  become  available  with  the  Congressional 
Base  Closures  Act.  Separate  legislation  to  specifi- 
cally cede  Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard  to  the  City 
creates  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Navy  and  the  City 


to  work  together  through  a  joint  venture  to  bring  the 
shipyard  area  into  full  productive  use  in  a  way  that 
benefits  both  the  local  and  regional  economy.  Reuse 
of  the  shipyard  is  being  planned  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Office  of  Military  Base  Conversion  and  the  Mayor' s 
Citizen  Advisory  Committee  (CAC)  on  the  Hunters 
Point  shipyard.  Given  the  central  role  of  the  shipyard 
in  the  overall  economy  of  South  Bayshore  and  the 
City  and  County,  it  is  essential  that  these  activities  be 
closely  coordinated  with  the  planning  activities  for 
South  Bayshore  as  a  whole. 

OBJECTIVE  9 

IMPROVE  LINKAGE  BETWEEN  GROWTH  IN 
SOUTH  BAYSHORE  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  BUSINESS  NEEDS  OF 
THE  BAYVIEW  HUNTERS  POINT  COMMU- 
NITY. 

POLICY  9.1 

Increase  employment  in  local  industries. 

The  India  Basin  Redevelopment  Project  has 
been  successful  in  attracting  new  industries  to  the 
South  Bayshore  district.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  its  employment  goals  of  major  job  opportu- 
nities for  local  residents.  Local  unemployment  rates 
have  increased  since  completion  of  the  redevelop- 
ment project.  Future  revitalization  activities  should 
give  greater  priority  to  assuring  job  opportunities  for 
local  residents. 

POLICY  9.2 

Encourage  the  local  business  community  to  play  a 
larger  role  in  the  industrial  sector  of  South 
Bayshore. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  business  conmiunity  in 
Bayview  Hunters  has  focused  most  of  its  interest  on 
revitalizing  the  retail  section  of  Third  Street.  Yet 
even  with  such  revitalization,  business  opportunities 
would  be  limited  because  of  the  essentially  neighbor- 
hood-serving commercial  function  of  Third  Street 
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and  the  ample  supply  of  existing  commercial  space. 
Potentially  the  industrial  sector  of  South  Bayshore 
offers  more  business  opportunities  than  the  conmier- 
cial  sector.  The  local  business  conmiunity  should 
broaden  its  interest  in  economic  development  to  look 
at  ways  of  playing  a  larger  role  in  the  industrial  sector. 

POLICY  9.3 

Support  expanded  role  of  African  American  firms 
in  distribution  and  transportation  industries. 

The  South  Bayshore  Economic  Study  (May 
1988)  prepared  by  Recht  Hausrath  Associates  docu- 
mented that  "Warehousing/Distribution/Transporta- 
tion" (W/D/T)  industries  dominate  the  South  Bayshore 
economy.  African-Americans  are  grossly 
underrepresented  in  these  industries.  In  most  cases, 
as  business  owners  and  operators,  they  are  totally 
unrepresented.  It  is  only  within  the  past  decade  that 
a  few  African  American  firms  have  managed  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  this  economic  sector.  These  firms 
include  one  trucking  firm  owned  and  managed  by 
Afiican-American  women.  The  efforts  of  these  firms 
should  be  strongly  supported.  They  still  face  many 
barriers  to  full  participation  as  private  entrepreneurs 
because  of  the  historical  isolation  of  African  Ameri- 
cans from  these  industries.  These  barriers  include 
private  market  restrictions  relating  to  bonding,  fi- 
nancing, contract  bidding,  marketing,  and  organiza- 
tional leverage.  Programs  specifically  designed  to 
eliminate  each  of  these  barriers  should  be  developed 
and  implemented  so  that  African  American  firms  can 
compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  private  firms  in 
the  dominant  economic  sector  of  South  Bayshore. 

URBAN  DESIGN 

There  is  enough  developable  land  among  and 
within  built-up  portions  of  South  Bayshore  for  new 
growth  to  have  a  major  impact  on  its  overall  aesthetic 
character.  The  primary  design  challenge  is  to  locate 
and  shape  new  growth  to  accentuate  the  positive 
characteristics  inherent  in  the  topography,  history, 
and  existing  use  activities  of  the  district.  See  Figure 
15. 


DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SOUTH 
BAYSHORE 

India  Basin/Hunters  Point  HUl 

The  steep  incline  of  the  northern  side  of 
Hunters  Point  Hill  provides  a  dramatic  visual  image 
of  the  separation  between  the  heavy/maritime  indus- 
trial uses  of  India  Basin  and  the  residential  neighbor- 
hoods of  Hunters  Point. 

Innes  Avenue  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
hill  has  a  low  building  scale  and  interesting  mixture  of 
single-family  residential,  commercial,  and  light  in- 
dustrial activities  in  an  intimate  pedestrian  setting. 
New  retail  and  eating  and  drinking  uses  would  help 
foster  commingling  among  these  various  uses. 

Roadways  combing  the  intricate  texture  of 
the  hill  reveal  a  dense  residential  style  population, 
where  blocks  of  older  multi-family  housing  projects 
are  linked  to  blocks  of  newer  suburban-style  housing, 
with  sudden  dramatic  views  of  the  bay  at  various 
points. 

The  open  space  at  the  top  of  Hunters  Point 
Hill  Park  offer  sweeping  views  of  the  industrial  side 
of  the  bay  -  Hunters  Point  Shipyard,  the  shipyards  of 
Oakland  and  Alameda  -  views  linked  to  the  industrial- 
oriented  character  one  experiences  in  South  Bayshore 
at  pedestrian  level. 

South  Basin,  East  of  Third  Street 

The  eastern  edge  of  South  Basin  along  the 
Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area  provides  an 
interesting  mixture  of  light  industrial,  institutional 
and  residential  uses  with  level  topography  and  conve- 
nient pedestrian  access. 

Cottages  and  small  church  buildings  scat- 
tered among  the  small  manufacturing,  warehousing, 
and  other  industrial  uses  of  South  Basin  convey  a 
sense  of  the  'early  industrial  city'  when  there  was  a 
healthy  tolerance  for  and  commingling  among  these 
diverse  uses. 
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Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area 

The  state  park  provides  direct  public  access 
to  the  southeast  shoreline  of  San  Francisco  Bay  with 
a  major  wetlands  area  to  be  developed  at  the  Yosemite 
Canal. 

The  park  provides  a  naturalistic  upland  and 
wetland  environment  along  the  shore  of  the  Bay  that 
oifers  respite  and  seclusion. 

Strong  gusty  winds  along  the  shoreline  dur- 
ing most  days  tend  to  encourage  individualized  ac- 
tivities, such  as  walking,  fishing,  and  wind-surfing. 

Bayview  Hill 

Perceptions  from  the  heavily  wooded  glade 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  interweave  a  sense  of  closure  and 
seclusion  with  dramatic  open-ended  views  of  the 
entire  South  Bayshore  area.  Downtown,  and  the  bay. 

Existing  residential  neighborhoods  reveal  an 
interesting  mixture  of  small  cottages  and  single  fam- 
ily flats  over  a  garage,  many  perched  in  intimate 
niches  created  by  the  uneven  topography  of  the  hill. 

The  evenly  terraced  eastern  side  of  the  hill 
above  Executive  Park  contrasts  with  uneven  texture 
of  the  northern  side  where  sudden  drops  in  elevation 
reach  flat  table-like  formations. 

Silver  Terrace 

Uniformly  developed  older  residential  blocks 
consisting  of  one  story  flats  over  garages  with  stucco 
exteriors,  are  reminiscent  of  those  in  the  Sunset, 
Richmond  and  Excelsior  districts. 

The  Bayview  Farm  agricultural  area  pro- 
vides an  open  vista  from  the  solid  residential  blocks 
and  a  transition  to  the  light  industrial  uses  in  South 
Basin,  west  of  Third  Street. 


Third  Street 

Third  Street  has  an  intimate  pedestrian  char- 
acter, with  a  warm  sunny  climate  on  most  days.  This 
character  is  understated  because  of  the 
overconcentration  of  unhealthy  uses  and  automobile 
orientation  that  presently  characterize  the  street. 

The  Bayview  Opera  House  is  uniquely  situ- 
ated to  serve  as  a  major  activity  center  which  pre- 
serves the  working  class  heritage  and  brings  together 
the  diverse  social  and  cultural  elements  that  make  up 
today's  community. 

OBJECTIVE  10 

ENHANCE  SOUTH  BAYSHORE'S  DISTINC- 
TIVE AND  POSITIVE  FEATURES. 

South  Bayshore  has  many  positive  features: 
a  varied  topography,  a  shoreline,  a  warm  and  sunny 
climate,  a  small  pedestrian-oriented  building  scale, 
and  at  times  a  certain  charm  to  its  unkempt  character. 
The  problem  is  that  many  of  its  positive  features 
become  overwhelmed  by  such  things  as  unattractive 
building  features,  intrusive  truck  and  automobile  traf- 
fic and  'blank'  spaces  of  vacant  land  that  lack  defini- 
tion. 

To  a  large  extent,  many  of  the  community 
economic  development  problems  will  have  to  be 
resolved  before  the  positive  features  of  South  Bayshore 
as  an  urban  district  can  become  fully  expressed.  For 
example.  Third  Street  provides  the  initial  and  primary 
visual  impression  of  the  district  to  most  outsiders 
traveling  through  it.  The  bars  on  shop  windows  and 
doors,  the  boarded-up  storefronts,  and  the  general 
scene  on  many  blocks  give  an  uninviting  impression. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  correct  this  negative  visual 
impression  until  healthier  economic  uses  are  brought 
to  the  street.  The  underlying  problem  is  economic. 
However,  once  a  certain  threshold  is  reached  in  solv- 
ing the  economic  problems,  urban  design  becomes 
very  important.  The  scale  of  buildings,  their  relation- 
ship to  each  other  and  the  street  and  sidewalks,  the 
placement  of  street  furniture,  and  other  factors  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  and  orgemization  of  space  become 
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Figure  15 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE  DISTINCTIVE  AREAS 
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important  for  giving  the  street  an  inviting  appearance 
and  sustaining  marketability  and  growth  over  the  long 
run. 

POLICY  10.1 

Better  define  South  Bayshore's  open  space  areas 
by  building  up  the  areas  around  them. 

South  Bayshore  has  a  unique  assortment  of 
public  open  space,  including  Bay  View  Hill  Park, 
Hilltop  Plaza,  Adam  Rogers  Park,  Youngblood 
Coleman  Playground,  Bayview  Playground,  the 
Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area,  and  the 
Bayview  Farm.  Yet  some  of  these  areas  do  not  stand 
out  visually,  and  some  are  not  fully  accessible  to  the 
conmiunity,  due  in  part  that  some  of  them,  such  as  Bay 
View  Hill  and  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation 
Area,  are  not  fully  improved  as  public  open  space 
areas  and  the  surrounding  privately  owned  property 
around  them  is  not  adequately  built  up.  Construction 
of  more  housing  and  development  of  more  intense 
pedestrian-oriented  activity  around  their  edges  would 
help  to  accent  their  existence  as  open  space  areas,  and 
promote  their  use. 

POLICY  10.2 

Improve  the  visual  quality  and  strengthen  the  pe- 
destrian orientation  of  the  Third  Street  core  area. 

Third  Street  between  McKinnon  Avenue  and 
Thomas  and  Thornton  Avenues  is  proposed  as  the 
primary  commercial  and  activity  center  for  South 
Bayshore.  Although  Third  Street  is  a  major  vehicular 
thoroughfare,  the  building  scale  is  pedestrian-ori- 
ented. This  orientation  should  be  strengthened  in 
concert  with  efforts  to  bring  healthier  economic  uses 
and  more  people  on  the  street  to  shop.  Particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  making  the  space  around 
the  historic  Opera  House  more  attractive  and  secure 
for  leisure  shopping  and  for  cultural  and  social  events. 
Development  of  the  two  small  triangular  blocks  in 
this  section  of  Third  Street  can  play  a  useful  role  in 
this  regard.  See  also  Objective  2  in  the  Land  Use 
section  and  Objective  7  in  the  Commerce  section. 


POLICY  10.3 

Recognize,  protect,  and  enhance  cultural  resources 
of  aboriginal  populations  as  integral  imprint  on 
land  use  structure  of  South  Bayshore. 

Archeological  evidence  indicates  that  prior 
to  European  settlement.  South  Bayshore,  like  many 
other  parts  of  San  Francisco  was  the  home  of  aborigi- 
nal Native  American  groups  for  thousands  of  years. 
Doubtless,  many  remains  of  the  settlements  of  these 
groups  remain  buried  in  the  area.  The  South  Bayshore 
Plan  recognizes  the  significance  of  this  deep  cultural 
heritage,  and  accordingly  views  the  entire  geographi- 
cal area  covered  by  the  Plan  as  having  potential 
archeological  significance.  Under  this  view,  archeo- 
logical investigation  and  plan  remediation  are  en- 
couraged for  any  substantial  proposed  physical  devel- 
opment with  the  potential  to  encounter  buried  archeo- 
logical resources  within  the  boundaries  of  South 
Bayshore.  Such  investigation  and  remediation  plans 
shall  occur  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  building  permit 
for  the  affected  development. 

This  policy  is  responsive  to  the  claim  of  the 
Muwekma  tribal  government  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  state  and  federal  law.  Both  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors and  Human  Rights  Commission  have  approved 
resolutions  supporting  the  claim  of  the  Muwekma 
tribal  government  as  aboriginal  descendants  of  South 
Bayshore  and  other  parts  of  San  Francisco.  This 
policy  recognizes  these  resolution  and  encourages 
participation  by  the  Muwekma  tribal  government  in 
the  archeological  investigation  and  remediation  ac- 
tivities under  state  and  federal  law. 

OBJECTIVE  11 

IMPROVE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  OVERALL 
URBAN  PATTERN  OF  SOUTH  BAYSHORE 

POLICY  11.1 

Recognize  and  enhance  the  distinctive  features  of 
South  Bayshore  as  an  interlocking  system  of  di- 
verse neighborhoods. 
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The  major  land  uses  in  South  Bayshore  tend 
to  be  distributed  in  bands  that  stretch  across  the  width 
of  the  district.  The  northenmiost  band  is  given  over 
to  heavy  industrial  and  commercial  uses.  The  central 
band  consists  of  the  heart  of  the  residential  commu- 
nity, conmionly  known  as  Bay  view-Hunters  Point.  It 
is  followed  by  South  Basin,  a  light  industrial  area  that 
has  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  residential  neigh- 
borhoods along  its  edges.  Below  South  Basin  is 
Bayview  Hill,  the  southernmost  residential  neighbor- 
hood in  the  district,  as  well  as  Candlestick  Park 
Stadium  and  Executive  Park. 

South  Bayshore  is  sometimes  thought  of  as  a 
semi-rural  area;  yet  it  is  a  built-up  urban  area  with  a 
rich  variety  of  land  uses.  Hunters  Point  has  been 
noted  for  its  heavy  concentration  of  public  housing; 
yet  it  contains  a  variety  of  residential  neighborhoods 
and  housing  types.  Historically,  there  have  been 
serious  land  use  conflicts  between  industry  and  hous- 
ing in  South  Bayshore.  Today  significant  conflicts 
remain,  but  there  is  a  strong  potential  through  sensi- 
tive urban  design  for  industry,  housing,  commerce 
and  open  space  to  function  together  as  a  coherent 
whole.  Efforts  to  revitalize  South  Bayshore  should  be 
accompanied  by  efforts  to  encourage  greater  recogni- 
tion and  definition  of  the  diverse  uses  that  make  up  the 
subareas  of  South  Bayshore  and  of  the  interrelation- 
ship among  these  subareas  which  give  a  unique  char- 
acter to  the  district  as  a  whole. 

POLICY  11.2 

Increase  awareness  and  use  of  the  pedestrian/bi- 
cycle trail  system  that  links  subareas  in  South 
Bayshore  with  the  rest  of  the  City. 

The  pedestrian  bicycle  trail  system  is  shown 
on  Figure  18.  The  large  land  area  and  hilly  topogra- 
phy of  South  Bayshore  can  make  it  difficult  to  cover 
by  walking.  BicycUng  is  a  convenient  alternative. 
Information  about  the  plan  should  be  made  more 
available  to  the  residents  of  the  South  Bayshore. 
There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  plan 
through  the  South  Bayshore,  using  abandoned  rail 
lines. 


RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 
OBJECTIVE  12 

PROVIDE  AND  MAINTAIN  ADEQUATELY  LO- 
CATED, WELL  DESIGNED,  FULLY  EQUIPPED 
RECREATION  FACILITIES  AND  ENCOURAGE 
THEIR  USE. 

South  Bayshore  is  more  than  adequately  en- 
dowed with  recreation  and  open  space  facilities  in 
terms  of  gross  acreage.  When  the  Candlestick  Point 
State  Recreation  is  counted  among  its  overall  facili- 
ties, the  amount  of  park  land  per  1,000  population 
comes  out  to  approximately  10.36  acres,  about  twice 
the  City  average  of  5.5  acres  per  1,000  population. 
Primary  issues  deal  with:  limited  resident  utilization 
of  some  facilities;  the  lack  of  improvements  at  some 
facilities;  lack  of  accessibility  due  to  geographic 
distance  or  topography;  need  for  sensitive  design  of 
small  scale  open  spaces  in  more  dense  areas  to  en- 
hance aesthetic  quality  of  district,  and  imbalance  in 
some  cases  between  speciHc  recreational  facilities  or 
programs  offered  and  the  interest  of  the  surrounding 
community  in  these  facilities  or  programs;  and  the 
costs  of  adequately  maintaining  facilities.  See  Figure 
16  for  open  space  and  park  locations. 

POLICY  12.1 

Make  better  use  of  existing  facUities. 

The  South  Bayshore  is  served  by  a  number  of 
City  parks  and  recreation  facilities,  including 
Youngblood  Coleman  Playground,  Hilltop  Park,  Adam 
Rogers  Park,  Lee  Recreation  Center,  Milton  Meyer 
Recreation  Center,  Bayview  Playground,  Oilman  Play- 
ground and  King  Pool.  A  new  public  shoreline  park 
will  be  created  along  India  Basin.  In  addition  to  City 
facilities,  the  155  acre  Candlestick  Point  State  Recre- 
ation Area  extends  along  the  eastern  shoreline  from 
the  San  Mateo  County  line  north  along  the  Bay  to 
Hunters  Point  Naval  Shipyard.  The  list  of  facilities 
includes  hilltop  parks  with  great  views  of  the  City  and 
Bay  region,  shoreline  parks,  and  neighborhood  parks 
with  specialized  recreation  facilities  and  programs. 
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Figure  16 

PARKS  AND  OPEN  SPACE  LOCATIONS 
Existing  Parks  and  Open  Space 

Proposed  Parks  and  Open  Space 


1.  Youngblood  Coleman 

2.  Hilltop  Park 

3.  Ridgetop  Plaza 

4.  Adam  Rogers 

5.  Lee  Recreation  Center 

6.  Palou/Phelps  Mini  Park 

7.  Siher  Terrace  Playground 

8.  Bqyview  Playgroimd 

9.  BayviewPark 


10.  Pier  98 

11.  India  Basin  Public  Shoreline 

12.  Candlestick  Pt.  State  Rec.  Area 

13.  Historic  Farm  Site 

14.  Milton  Meyers  Rec.  Center 
(Hunters  Point  Rec.  Center) 

15.  Gilman  Playground 

16.  Islais  Creek  Public  Access 
(Port) 
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Many  of  these  varied  parks,  open  spaces,  and 
recreational  facilities  are  underused  by  the  neighbor- 
hood residents.  In  some  cases  this  is  due  to  limited 
access,  such  as  at  Bayview  Hill  Park,  in  other  cases, 
it  may  be  due  to  an  imbalance  between  specific 
recreational  facilities  and  the  interest  of  the  surround- 
ing community  in  these  facilities;  a  need  for  increased 
recreation  programming  and  staffing;  better  facility 
maintenance;  or  a  lack  of  resident  information  about 
available  programs.  All  these  issues  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

In  each  case,  conmiunity  residents  and  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Department  recreation  staff  should 
be  discussing  these  issues  and  identifying  mecha- 
nisms to  increase  resident  utilization  of  the  recreation 
and  park  facilities.  The  Recreation  and  Park  Depart- 
ment holds  public  hearings  annually  to  receive  public 
input  on  what  recreational  activities  neighborhood 
residents  want  offered  at  their  local  parks  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  In  addition  to  the  annual  meetings, 
staff  at  neighborhood  facihties  meet  with  community 
residents  to  talk  about  facility  programming  and  other 
neighborhood  concerns.  The  Recreation  and  Park 
Department  should  consider  whether  their  commu- 
nity outreach  efforts  should  be  increased  to  achieve 
broader  community  consensus  about  needs,  interests, 
goals  and  improvements.  It  should  also  discuss  with 
community  the  importance  of  small-scale  passive 
open  space  in  improving  the  urban  design  of  the 
district. 

POLICY  12.2 

Maximize  joint  use  of  recreation  and  education 
facilities. 

In  addition  to  City  and  State  Recreation  and 
Park  facilities,  a  number  of  other  recreation  facilities 
and  programs  are  located  in  South  Bayshore.  Oppor- 
tunities for  community  use  of  these  facilities  should 
be  increased  and/or  improved. 

Some  of  these  facilities  include  public 
schools.  In  the  South  Bayshore  district,  after  school 
recreation  programs  are  offered  at  Bret  Harte  School, 
Sir  Francis  Drake  School,  Joseph  Lee  Recreation 


Center,  Youngblood  Coleman  Playground,  and  Milton 
Meyer  Recreation  Center.  The  Recreation  and  Park 
Department  and  the  community  should  monitor  com- 
munity utilization  of  available  after  school  sites,  and 
determine  whether  site  additions  are  required,  and 
whether  any  other  program  changes  would  result  in 
better  utilization  of  the  available  facilities. 

There  are  also  great  opportunities  for  com- 
munity use  of  the  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation 
Area.  The  City  and  South  Bayshore  community 
should  continue  to  work  with  the  State  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  to  implement  the  master  plan 
for  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area.  Provi- 
sion of  better  public  transit  to  the  State  Park  from  the 
South  Bayshore,  and  from  the  City  as  a  whole  would 
also  help  to  increase  use  of  this  significant  recre- 
ational resource. 

POLICY  12.3 

Renovate  and  expand  South  Bayshore  parks  and 
recreation  facilities,  as  needed. 

South  Bayshore  Parks  and  recreation  facili- 
ties need  regular  maintenance  and  periodic  renova- 
tion in  order  to  attract  and  acconamodate  continued 
and  increasing  neighborhood  use.  South  Bayshore 
should  receive  its  fair  share  of  funds  for  this  purpose. 

OBJECTIVE  13 

PROVIDE  CONTINUOUS  PUBLIC  OPEN 
SPACE  ALONG  THE  SHORELINE  OF  SOUTH 
BAYSHORE  UNLESS  PUBLIC  ACCESS 
CLEARLY  CONFLICTS  WITH  MARITIME 
USES  OR  OTEffiR  NON-OPEN  SPACE  USES  RE- 
QUIRING A  WATERFRONT  LOCATION. 

The  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  of 
the  Master  Plan  contains  specific  policies  for  open 
space  development  along  the  shoreline  of  the  Bay. 
The  general  policies  and  the  policies  for  location 
within  South  Bayshore  are  as  follows  (See  Figure  16 
for  Open  Space  locations): 
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POLICY  13.1 

Assure  that  new  development  adjacent  to  the  shore- 
line capitalizes  on  the  unique  waterfront  location 
by  improving  visual  and  physical  access  to  the 
water  in  conformance  with  urban  design  policies. 

POLICY  13.2 

Maintain  and  improve  the  quality  of  existing  shore- 
line open  space. 

POLICY  13.3 

Complete  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Trail  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  City  which  links  open  space  areas 
along  the  shoreline  and  provides  for  maximum 
waterfront  access.  (See  Figure  13) 

POLICY  13.4 

Provide  new  public  open  spaces  along  the  shore- 
line —  at  Islais  Creek,  Pier  98,  India  Basin,  Hunt- 
ers Point  Shipyard,  and  Candlestick  Point/South 
Basin. 

The  Friends  of  Islais  Creek  is  a  voluntary 
organization  formed  over  five  years  ago  to  restore  the 
Creek  and  its  immediate  shoreline  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  its  natural  state  prior  to  modem  human  devel- 
opment and  make  it  accessible  for  human  recreational 
use.  Through  voluntary  work  efforts,  such  as  clean- 
up and  replanting  activities,  supported  by  a  modest 
amount  of  State  funding,  the  Friends  have  already 
taken  major  steps  toward  this  goal.  They  are  working 
with  affected  local  and  regional  agencies  to  prepare 
and  implement  a  master  plan  for  restoration.  This 
Plan  fully  endorses  and  sanctions  this  effort.  A 
restored  Islais  Creek  would  provide  a  major  visual 
and  recreational  focal  point  for  entry  into  South 
Bay  shore  from  the  Downtown  area. 

Pier  98  is  a  narrow  eleven  acre  spit  of  land 
extending  about  2,400  feet  into  the  Bay  at  India  Basin 
and  consists  primarily  of  fill  placed  there  for  a  new 


bridge,  the  Southern  Crossing,  that  was  once  pro- 
posed for  the  site.  It  supports  a  significant  seasonal 
shorebird  and  wildlife  population,  marshes  and  tidal 
mudflats. 

The  Candlestick  Point  State  Recreation  Area 
extends  from  the  County  line  north  to  Shafter  Avenue 
along  the  Bay  shoreline.  The  State's  master  plan  calls 
for  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat  and  development 
of  water-oriented  uses,  and  other  active  and  passive 
recreational  uses.  The  marsh  is  to  be  restored  near  the 
mudflats  at  the  north  end  of  the  park  to  form  a  natural 
wetland.  Native  trees,  shrubs,  and  ground  cover  are  to 
be  planted  in  upland  areas  throughout  the  park  to 
recreate  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  the  Bay  region. 
The  plan  calls  for  construction  of  an  interpretive 
center  to  promote  environmental  education.  The  plan 
also  calls  for  creation  of  an  island  off-shore  to  provide 
a  resting  place  for  migratory  birds.  Another  passive 
recreation  area  is  planned  for  the  southeast  end  of  the 
park  at  'Sunrise  Point'.  This  plan  calls  for  construc- 
tion of  hiking  trails  throughout  the  park. 


Jogging  trails  will  link  up  with  an  exercise 
concourse.  A  separate  network  of  bicycle  trails  will 
connect  the  various  activity  centers  of  the  park,  and 
skirt  the  Bay  shoreline.  The  plan  also  calls  for 
development  of  a  community  garden  center,  picnic 
areas,  a  campground  with  facilities  for  overnight 
group  camping,  fishing  piers,  swimming  beaches,  and 
a  community  cultural  and  recreation  center.  The 
water  oriented  uses  proposed  in  the  Master  Plan  for 
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the  State  Park  include  a  marina  complex  with  space 
for  a  ferry  landing  and  concessions  and  slips  for 
permanent  as  well  as  daytime  boat  tie-ups.  The 
marina  would  also  include  a  lagoon  for  sailboats  and 
other  non-powered  craft  as  well  as  a  restaurant  and 
snack  bar. 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  AND  SER- 
VICES 

Background 

Overall  South  Bayshore  has  an  adequate 
physical  supply  of  multi-purpose  community  facib- 
ties.  The  primary  issues  which  should  be  addressed 
relate  to:  providing  adequate  physical  maintenance 
for  these  facilities  in  light  of  shrinking  local  funding; 
maintaining  an  effective  level  and  quality  of  program 
services  in  the  face  of  federal  and  state  funding 
cutbacks;  increasing  utilization  of  existing  facilities, 
particularly  the  Opera  House,  the  Southeast  Commu- 
nity College  Center  and  the  old  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
building  which  is  now  serving  as  a  commimity  center; 
and  shaping  the  overall  coordination  of  program  ser- 
vice delivery  to  have  maximum  impact  on  social 
needs  in  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  community. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  conununity  prob- 
lems by  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  Roundtable,  a 
cozilition  of  service  providers,  found  the  Bayview 
Hunters  Point  community  to  be  facing  "spiraling 
problems  relating  to  poverty,  teen  pregnancy,  imem- 
ployment,  substance  abuse,  single  parent  families, 
and  students  dropping  out  of  high  school."  The 
survey,  entitled  "Directions  to  the  Future,  Issues  and 
Strategies  for  Change  in  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
Community,  (1987)  identified  four  major  issues  to  be 
addressed  to  deal  with  these  "spiraling  problems": 

1 )  The  quality  of  life  and  lifestyle  must  be  improved; 

2)  Essential  goods  and  services  must  be  affordable 
to  residents  of  the  area; 

3)  Problems  of  youth  in  the  community  must  be 
addressed  in  a  context  which  preserves,  pro- 
motes, and  rebuilds  the  sense  of  family  character- 
istic of  the  neighborhood's  past. 


4)  Political,  economic,  and  cultural  power  and  au- 
thority must  be  built  which  is  native  to  and 
representative  of  the  community. 

Many  of  these  issues  are  addressed  in  various 
policies  of  the  proposed  Plan.  For  example,  the 
Housing  section  proposes  specific  objectives  and  poli- 
cies relating  to  maintaining  and  enhancing  the  exist- 
ing family  character  of  residential  areas  in  South 
Bayshore  and  to  targeting  affordable  housing  for 
existing  Bayview  Hunters  Point  residents.  The  Indus- 
try section  proposes  specific  objectives  and  policies 
on  improving  job  training,  employment  and  business 
opportunities  for  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point  commu- 
nity. 

Since  the  Master  Plan  deals  primarily  with 
physical  and  economic  aspects  of  development,  it 
does  not  cover  specific  issues  relating  to  the  delivery 
of  social  programs  and  services.  Nevertheless,  the 
social  problems  and  needs  in  South  Bayshore  are  of 
such  a  nature  and  scale  that  they  must  be  addressed  as 
a  part  of  an  overall  strategy  for  revitalization.  A 
strategy  for  physical  and  economic  revitalization  of 
South  Bayshore  will  not  be  successful  if  it  does  not 
also  address  social  concerns. 

There  are  over  300  agencies  and  persons 
providing  services  to  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
conununity  in  the  areas  of:  Child  Abuse,  Child  Care, 
Spiritual  Life,  Community  Advocacy,  Education, 
Emergency  Services/Family  Support,  Employment, 
Housing,  Legal,  Mental  Health/Medical  Facilities, 
Meeting  Facilities,  Recreation  Services  and  Substance 
Abuse. 

The  Directions  to  the  Future  report  provides 
a  fi-amework  for  assessing  programs  affecting  the 
Bayview  Hunters  Point  community  according  to  four 
issue/goal  areas:  Quality  of  Life  and  Lifestyle; 
Affordability;  Problems  of  Youth;  Political,  Eco- 
nomic, and  Cultural  Power.  The  framework  is  broad 
enough  to  include  all  types  of  physical,  social,  and 
economic  programs  and  can  therefore  provide  a  basis 
for  assuring  that  social  program  efforts  in  Bayview 
Hunters  Point  are  effectively  integrated  with  physical 
and  economic  efforts.  This  assurance  would  occur 
through  a  tracking  plan  that  monitors  each  program. 
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documents  and  assesses  perfonnance,  and  establishes 
priorities.  Task  forces  on  each  issue/goal  area  would 
be  used  to  implement  the  tracking  plan,  and  commu- 
nity-wide meetings  would  be  held  to  provide  informa- 
tion of  its  progress. 

OBJECTIVE  14 

ASSURE  ADEQUATE  NUMBERS,  TYPES,  AND 
LOCATIONS  OF  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
AND  SERVICES  TO  MEET  NEEDS  OF  LOCAL 
COMMUNITY. 

Since  Bayview  Hunters  Point  already  has  an 
ample  supply  of  general  purpose  community  facilities 
the  primary  need  is  to  provide  adequate  maintenance 
for  those  that  already  exist.  Also  the  educational- 
related  facilities,  such  as  the  Southeast  Community 
College,  appear  to  be  under  used  by  local  residents, 
especially  young  people.  In  Ught  of  the  urgent  need 
to  improve  skill  levels  among  residents,  there  should 
be  a  concentrated  effort  to  increase  local  use  of 
educational-related  facilities. 

POLICY  14.1 

Assure  adequate  maintenance  programming  and 
resident  utilization  of  existing  multi-purpose  com- 
munity facilities. 

POLICY  14.2 

Expand  outreach  efforts  to  increase  residents  par- 
ticipation in  local  educational  programs. 

POLICY  143 

Carry  out  a  comprehensive  system  for  tracking, 
monitoring,  and  setting  priorities  among  the  many 
social  programs  serving  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
community,  giving  special  attention  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  people. 


OBJECTIVE  15 

COMBINE  SOCIAL  REVITALIZATION  WITH 
PHYSICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REVITALIZA- 
TION EFFORTS. 

There  is  an  increasing  need  for  physical  fa- 
cilities for  more  specialized  community  services, 
particularly  child  care  centers  and  senior  housing 
related  facilities.  Although  South  Bayshore  has  one 
of  the  highest  female-headed  household  and  child 
populations  in  the  city,  it  had  only  two  subsidized 
child  care  centers.  As  large  scale  new  development 
occurs  it  will  be  important  to  also  require  provision  of 
child  care  facilities  as  a  part  of  the  development.  The 
need  for  even  more  specialized  services  has  come 
with  the  increase  in  babies  bom  into  addiction  due  to 
drug  usage  by  their  mothers  during  pregnancy.  The 
effort  to  stimulate  construction  of  more  senior  hous- 
ing in  the  district  should  include  measures  to  assure 
that  the  housing  is  properly  designed  to  meet  the 
social  and  health  needs  of  the  residents  on  a  project 
specific  basis. 

POLICY  15.1 

Increase  funding  for  and  achieve  closer  coordina- 
tion between  health,  social,  and  educational  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  relating  to  drug  abuse 
and  teenage  pregnancies. 

There  us  a  need  for  subsidized  day  care 
centers  in  South  Bayshore,  especially  those  providing 
specialized  services,  such  as  care  for  children  bom 
into  drug  addiction.  Developers  of  forty  or  more 
dwelling  units  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  physi- 
cal facilities  for  a  child  care  center. 

POLICY  15.2 

Shape  new  housing  growth  to  include  adequate 
provision  of  physical  facilities  for  social  and  health 
needs  of  senior  citizens. 
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Figure  17 

COMMUNITY  FACILITIES,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  LOCATIONS 

S  Opened  School  H  Public  Health  Center 

(S)  Closed  School  CC  Childcare  Center 

P  Proposed  Site  for  Police  Station  N  Neighborhood  Center 

F  Fire  Station  L  Library 
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POLICY  153 

Make  maximum  use  of  indigenous  community  re- 
sources to  increase  civic  pride  and  support  pliysi- 
cal  and  economic  revitalization. 

South  Bayshore  also  has  important  indig- 
enous community  resources.  According  to  the  Bay  view 
Hunters  Point  Roundtable,  there  are  close  to  one 
hundred  churches  in  the  district,  perhaps  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  district  in  the  city.  These  and 
numerous  other  community  institutions  have  consid- 
erable influence  in  shaping  community  opinion.  They 
can  help  to  provide  valuable  services,  especially  to 
families,  and  mobilize  voluntary  community  efforts 
for  civic  pride  and  revitalization. 

POLICY  15.4 

Centralize  location  for  district-wide  community 
information,  outreach  and  meeting  activities. 

As  the  centrally  located  hub  for  the  commer- 
cial revitalization  of  Third  Street,  the  Opera  House  is 
ideally  suited  to  serve  as  the  central  place  for  district- 
wide  community  activities  in  South  Bayshore.  The 
community  based  organization  occupying  the  old 
Wells  Fargo  Building  is  also  well  suited  for  this 
purpose.  The  existing  staff  and  physical  facilities  of 
these  organizations  are  ah-eady  available  to  and  uti- 
lized by  a  wide  variety  of  Bay  view  Hunters  Point 
organizations  and  individuals  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. With  minimal  enhancement  to  existing  re- 
sources, they  can  centralize  the  community  informa- 
tion network  needed  for  physical,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic revitalization  of  the  Bayview  Hunters  Point 
community. 

PUBLIC  SAFETY 
OBJECTIVE  16 

PROVIDE  ADEQUATE,  EFFICIENT  AND 
PROPERLY  LOCATED  POLICE,  FIRE  AND 
HEALTH  SERVICES. 


POLICY  16.1 

Support  development  of  a  new  police  station  in 
South  Bayshore. 

The  new  district  police  station  proposed  for 
Williams  Avenue  at  Newhall  Avenue  in  South 
Bayshore  would  provides  a  more  central  location  for 
police  services  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  city. 
The  new  station  would  also  reflect  improved  stan- 
dards and  technological  advances  in  the  area  of  police 
operations. 

POLICY  16.2 

Support  maintenance  of  five  existing  fire  stations 
located  within  or  near  South  Bayshore. 

South  Bayshore  covers  a  large  land  area, 
approximately  six  square  miles.  The  five  fire  stations 
currently  serving  the  district  are  essential  to  assuring 
that  all  areas-residential,  commercial,  industrial  — 
receive  prompt  and  effective  fire  services.  The  con- 
tinued existence  and  maintenance  of  these  fire  sta- 
tions should  be  supported. 

The  Fire  Department  is  installing  new  lines 
for  a  "high  pressure"  water  pressure  system  to  be  used 
exclusively  that  will  significantly  improve  fire  fight- 
ing capacity  in  the  district. 

POLICY  16.3 

Support  improved  health  services  that  are  more 
relevant  to  social-oriented  health  problems  in 
South  Bayshore. 

South  Bayshore  is  adequately  served  by  gen- 
eral purpose  health  facilities.  However,  thee  is  an 
urgent  need  for  specialized  health  programs  that  di- 
rectly relate  to  pressing  social  problems,  such  as  drug 
abuse  and  teen-age  pregnancies.  Problems  related  to 
drug  rehabilitation  aie  especially  acute.  There  are 
few  programs  available  for  lower  income  drug  abus- 
ers seeking  long-term  treatment  frequently  necessary 
for  recuperation.  Many  of  these  problems  are  related 
to  a  decline  in  federal  and  state  funding.  A  concen- 
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trated  effort  is  needed  to  develop  specialized  health 
programs  that  are  directly  relevant  to  these  pressing 
social  problems. 

ENERGY 

The  principal  energy-related  objectives  are 
to  promote  the  efficient  use  of  energy  resources  in 
South  Bayshore  to  encourage  economic  development, 
and  support  the  achievement  of  other  conuBunity 
goals  through  the  improved  management  of  energy 
resources. 

Background 

In  San  Francisco,  annual  energy  expendi- 
tures currently  average  $650  million.  Since  San 
Francisco  imports  almost  all  of  its  energy  supplies,  a 
major  portion  of  the  $650  million  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco, constituting  an  enormous  drain  on  the  local 
economy.  Energy  conservation  and  the  use  of  local 
renewable  energy  technologies  can  help  retain  dollars 
in  the  conununity  and  can  contribute  to  increased 
demand  for  local  goods  and  services  and  the  creation 
of  new  local  job  opportunities. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  United  States 
has  become  a  net  importer  of  energy.  Increased  U.S. 
dependency  on  imported  fossil  fuels  has  made  our 
country  increasingly  vulnerable  to  external  events, 
posing  a  threat  to  our  economy  and  national  security. 
Following  the  1975  oil  crisis,  federal,  state  and  local 
energy  conservation  programs  were  instituted.  As  a 
result,  during  the  period  when  the  U.S.  economy  grew 
by  thirty-three  percent,  energy  consumption  actually 
shrank  by  two  percent.  But  these  figures  only  begin 
to  show  the  potential.  In  spite  of  our  improved  energy 
efficiency,  the  United  States  is  still  in  the  bottom  fifth 
of  all  nations  in  terms  of  energy  use  per  dollar  of  gross 
national  product. 

The  City's  goals  for  energy  efficiency  are 
expressed  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Element 
of  the  Master  Plan  as:  (1)  to  increase  the  efficiency 
with  which  energy  is  used  locally;  (2)  to  diversify  the 
present  balance  of  resource  supplies  to  meet  loc£il 
energy  needs;  (3)  to  foster  the  economic  development 
of  energy  management  services  and  renewable  energy 


systems;  and  (4)  to  encourage  the  active  participation 
of  members  of  the  community  in  carrying  out  this 
program. 

The  City's  concern  is  to  decrease  the  drain  of 
capital  from  the  local  economy  in  the  form  of  energy 
purchases  from  outside  the  city,  and  to  significantly 
reduce  personal  and  business  energy  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, energy  conservation  can  contribute  to  the  long 
term  affordability  of  both  housing  and  business  uses, 
and  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  community  as  a  place 
for  hving  and  working. 

OBJECTIVE  17 

SUPPORT  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  REVITALIZATION  THROUGH 
ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  AND  ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY  TECHNOLOGIES. 

POLICY  17.1 

Promote  the  South  Bayshore  as  an  area  for  imple- 
menting energy  conservation  and  alternative  en- 
ergy supply  initiatives. 

Energy  efficiency  can  serve  as  an  important 
economic  development  tool  in  South  Bayshore.  Spe- 
cifically, appropriate  energy  policies  can:  lower  the 
costs  of  living  and  doing  business  in  South  Bayshore 
and  mitigate  the  effects  of  variations  in  energy  supply 
and  cost;  contribute  to  local  business  development 
and  revitaUzation  (efficient  use  of  all  resources,  not 
just  capital  and  labor,  can  make  a  difference  in  a 
business' s  bottom  line  profits);  minimize  operating 
costs  of  new  housing  and  commercial  developments 
through  energy  efficient  design;  upgrade  existing 
public  facilities  by  implementing  energy  saving  pro- 
grams and  capital  improvements,  thereby  expanding 
the  power  of  tax  dollars  and  improving  the  comfort 
and  aesthetics  of  facilities. 

Energy  efficiency  policies  can  also  provide 
job  development  opportunities  to  meet  conununity 
needs.  Conservation  and  renewable  energy  technolo- 
gies are  labor-intensive  in  nature,  offering  opportuni- 
ties for  addressing  job  training  and  employment  needs. 
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Community  talents,  resources  and  businesses  can  be 
brought  together  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  both  estab- 
lish new  job  opportunities  and  train  workers  in  skills 
that  will  help  bring  about  community  energy  savings. 

POLICY  17.2 

Strengthen  linkages  between  district  energy  plan- 
ning efforts  and  overall  community  development 
goals  and  objectives. 

Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  integrate 
energy  planning  with  other  community  goals  and 
revitalization  efforts.  The  ideal  time  to  address  en- 
ergy use  in  existing  buildings,  for  example,  is  during 
major  rehabilitation. 

OBJECTIVE  18 

REDUCE  THE  OUTFLOW  OF  DOLLARS  FROM 
THE  COMMUNITY  DUE  TO  EXPENDITURES 
ON  ENERGY  THROUGH  THE  IMPROVED  EN- 
ERGY MANAGEMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION, HOUSING,  COMMERCE  AND  INDUS- 
TRY, AND  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES. 

POLICY  18.1 

Encourage  land  use  patterns  which  will  reduce 
transportation  needs  and  encourage  methods  of 
transportation  which  will  use  less  energy. 

Transportation  activities  represent  about  a 
quarter  of  the  energy  use  and  costs  in  San  Francisco. 
It  appears  that  the  South  Bayshore  community  has 
above  average  potential  for  reducing  transportation 
energy  use.  At  present  residents  shop  and  drive 
outside  of  the  local  area  more  than  residents  in  other 
parts  of  the  City  because  of  the  lower  density  charac- 
ter of  South  Bayshore.  However,  as  population  den- 
sity increases  with  more  residential  and  economic 
growth,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  increased  need  and 
demand  for  public  transit  services.  If  more  residents 
are  encouraged  to  use  public  transit  services,  this 
would  reduce  auto  use  and  in  turn  the  economic, 
environmental,  and  health  costs  zissociated  with  such 
use. 


The  energy  used  to  move  people  and  goods  in 
a  conmiunity  is  determined  in  part  by  patterns  of 
development.  The  spatial  relationships  of  individual 
buildings  and  entire  neighborhoods-their  density  and 
the  degree  to  which  different  kinds  of  uses  are  inte- 
grated-detennine  in  part  how  far  and  by  what  means 
people  travel.  Land  use  organization  can  provide  for 
more  efficient  use  of  energy  by  promoting  more 
compact  development,  and  by  locating  new  develop- 
ments close  to  a  variety  of  services  and  facilities. 
Such  land  use  practices  result  in  reduced  dependency 
on  the  automobile  and  increased  efficiency  of  mass 
transit  systems. 

POLICY  18.2 

Enhance  the  energy  efficiency  of  housing  in  South 
Bayshore. 

The  residential  sector  consumes  nearly  one 
fourth  of  the  electricity  and  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  natural  gas  used  in  San  Francisco.  Natural  gas 
is  used  primarily  for  space  and  water  heating  while 
electricity  is  used  for  lighting  and  appliances.  Ap- 
proximately eighty  percent  of  the  housing  in  South 
Bayshore  consists  of  single  family  homes  compared 
to  thirty  four  percent  city  wide.  Single  family  homes 
are  much  more  energy  consuming  than  multifamily 
homes,  thus  also  having  a  greater  potential  for  energy 
savings.  Furthermore,  single  family  homes  and  mul- 
tifamily homes  in  South  Bayshore  consume  more  gas 
and  electricity  per  xmit  than  homes  found  in  any  other 
area  of  San  Francisco.  Approximately  sixty  percent 
of  the  homes  in  South  Bayshore  were  built  prior  to 
1949  and  ninety  percent  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
California  building  energy  standards.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  direct  correlation  between  residential  building 
age  and  poor  energy  efficiency  since  the  buildings 
were  built  when  energy  prices  were  low  and  few 
energy  saving  measures  were  included.  In  South 
Bayshore  residential  natural  gas  usage  represents 
significant  energy  savings  potential.  Cost-effective 
weatherization  measures  and  more  efficient  operation 
of  space  and  water  heating  can  contribute  to  lower 
energy  costs. 
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Residents  in  South  Bayshore  should  have 
much  interest  and  incentive  for  achieving  energy 
savings  through  home  energy  saving  improvements. 
There  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of  home  owners  in 
South  Bayshore  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  and 
residents  show  a  marked  degree  of  stabihty.  A  l£U"ge 
percentage  of  residents  who  do  rent  pay  their  own 
utility  bills.  Residents  at  South  Bayshore  would 
benefit  from  energy  efficient  rehabilitation  in  several 
ways.  Energy  measures  would  bring  improved  cash 
flow,  improved  building  conditions,  increased  com- 
fort, stabilized  rents  and  improved  resale  values  of 
homes. 

Energy  efficient  design  and  construction  tech- 
niques in  new  housing  will  contribute  to  the  long  term 
affordability  of  housing  through  lowered  energy  costs. 
Energy  efficient  design  measures,  in  addition,  can 
add  amenities  such  as  greatly  increased  comfort  or 
increased  daylight.  Lower  utility  costs  and  the  asso- 
ciated amenities  from  these  design  measures  can  also 
serve  as  a  marketing  tool  attracting  residents  to  new 
housing  developments. 

POLICY  18.3 

Promote  effective  energy  management  practices 
in  nevf  and  existing  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities  to  increase  energy  efficiency  and  main- 
tain the  economic  viability  of  businesses. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  conunercial  and  indus- 
trial sectors  spend  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  a  year  for  electricity  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  million  dollars  a  year  for 
natural  gas  in  San  Francisco.  Energy  conservation  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  sectors  is  important  at 
South  Bayshore  because  of  the  large  number  of  busi- 
nesses located  there.  South  Bayshore  is  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  important  locations  for  industrial 
activity.  Industrial  use  in  South  Bayshore  includes 
139  manufacturing  establishments  with  over  one  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  building  area.  The  conmiercial 
sector,  with  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  square 
feet  of  building  area,  consists  of  454  warehouse  and 
distribution  establishments,  167  retail  establishments, 
152  service  establishments  and  67  office  establish- 
ments. 


In  the  commercial  and  industrial  sectors, 
electricity  is  used  for  lighting,  air  conditioning,  office 
equipment  and  industrial  operations  such  as  welding, 
while  natural  gas  is  used  for  space  and  water  heating, 
food  storage/preparation  and  metal  fabrication.  The 
greatest  energy  savings  can  be  achieved  through  im- 
proved design,  management  and  maintenance  of  light- 
ing, heating,  ventilation  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC) 
systems.  An  effective  conservation  program  will  save 
businesses  substantial  amounts  of  money  that  can 
then  be  reinvested  in  the  local  economy. 

Energy  costs  can  represent  a  significant  por- 
tion of  expenses  for  businesses.  Low  energy  costs  are 
especially  critical  to  the  profitability  of  energy  sensi- 
tive businesses.  In  cities  experiencing  an  exodus  of 
business  from  the  city,  high  energy  costs  are  fre- 
quently cited  as  a  major  factor.  In  South  Bayshore, 
reduced  energy  costs  can  be  used  as  a  tool  for  retain- 
ing existing  businesses  and  attracting  new  businesses. 
Furthermore,  energy  efficiency  is  also  relevant  to 
building  owners  by  enhancing  the  marketability  of 
buildings  to  potential  tenants  and  owners.  Efficient 
buildings  have  better  long-term  property  values,  tend 
to  be  more  attractive,  especially  to  institutional  own- 
ers, and  are  often  more  comfortable. 

POLICY  18.4 

Encourage  energy  conservation  and  resource  man- 
agement in  community  facilities  and  operations  in 
South  Bayshore. 

There  is  a  relatively  large  concentration  of 
community  facilities  in  South  Bayshore  including 
schools,  libraries,  child  care  and  conmiunity  centers, 
fire  stations,  recreation  and  park  facilities  and  the 
sewage  water  treatment  plant.  Improving  the  energy 
efficiency  of  these  facilities  could  result  in  more  tax 
dollars  being  directed  towards  delivery  of  community 
services.  Energy  saving  programs  will  also  improve 
the  environmental  conditions  and  physical  appear- 
ance of  facilities. 

The  City  also  has  a  residential  recycling 
program  under  development.  Presently,  the  City 
recycles  twenty  five  percent  of  its  waste.  In  an  effort 
to  extend  the  life  of  our  landfill  and  reduce  costly 
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transportation  of  waste  to  the  landfill,  the  City  has 
adopted  a  recycling  goal  (as  stated  in  the  1983  County 
Solid  Waste  Management  Plan)  of  thirty  five  percent 
by  1996.  Recycling  of  paper,  glass  and  metals  should 
be  encouraged  in  South  Bayshore  in  appropriate  loca- 
tions that  do  not  contribute  to  land  use  conflicts  and 
environmental  problems.  The  recycling  services  and 
convenience  found  in  other  parts  of  the  City  should 
also  exist  in  the  South  Bayshore  community.  Recy- 
cling saves  energy  and  water,  reduces  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  conserves  other  precious  resources. 


SUBAREA  PLAN  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EXECUTIVE  PARK 


OBJECTIVE  19 

TO  CREATE,  AS  A  "GATEWAY  TO  THE  CITY", 
A  BALANCED  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  WHERE 
OFFICE,  RETAIL  SPACE  AND  A  HOTEL  ARE 
INTEGRATED  WITH  A  CENTRAL  PLAZA, 
PROMENADES,  AND  OPEN  SPACE,  WITH  A 
NEW  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY  TO  THE 
EAST. 

The  policies  below  shall  apply  to  development  of  the 
Executive  Park  subarea.  The  Land  Use  Plan  for  the  7 1 
acre  Executive  Park  subarea  appears  in  Figure  18. 
The  Circulation  Plans  (Automobile  Access,  Automo- 
bile Egress  and  Internal  Automobile  Circulation)  ap- 
pear in  Figures  19  and  20  and  the  Urban  Form  (height 
and  bulk)  Plan  appears  in  Figure  21. 

POLICY  19.1:  OFFICES 

Develop  a  maximum  of  1,700,000  square  feet  of 
office  space.  Locate  all  new  office  space,  excluding 
office  buildings  OB-1,  OB-2,  OB-3,  and  OB-4  as 
shown  on  Figure  18,  north  of  Executive  Park  Boule- 
vard in  buildings  which  range  in  height  from  4  stories 
to  15  stones,  becoming  taller  the  closer  they  are  to  the 
center.  The  massing  of  the  structures,  stepping  up  and 
back  from  the  street  incrementally,  should  reflect  the 
form  of  the  hillside  to  the  north  and  reinforce  the 
urban  character  of  the  project.  Each  building  should 
extend  out  to  the  edge  of  the  street  incorporating  an 
arcade  which  covers  the  sidewalk. 


POLICY  19.2:  TOWN  CENTER 

Develop  a  Town  Center  which  is  centrally  located 
between  existing  and  new  development  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  pedestrian  arcade  which  connects  all 
office  buildings  north  of  Executive  Park  Boulevard 
and  the  pedestrian  promenade  which  links  the  office/ 
retail  buildings  with  the  hotel  and  surrounding  offices 
south  of  the  boulevard.  At  the  base  of  the  tallest  office 
buildings,  develop  a  plaza  surrounded  by  retail  ar- 
cades as  a  gathering  place  for  the  Executive  Park 
community  as  well  as  the  surrounding  communities. 

POLICY  193:  HOTEL 

Develop  a  hotel/meeting  building  with  approximately 
350  rooms  primarily  to  serve  office  uses  in  the  area. 
Locate  the  hotel  directly  south  of  the  pedestrian 
promenade  to  create  a  counterpoint  on  axis  with  Town 
Center.  Provide  garage  space  for  the  hotel  and  the 
displaced  surface  parking  under  the  hotel.  Provide 
access  to  the  hotel  off  Executive  Park  Boulevard  to 
the  north,  via  a  pedestrian  promenade  and  a  formal 
vehicular  access  of  the  intersection  of  Alana  Way  and 
Harney  Way. 

POLICY  19.4:  RETAIL  USES 

Provide  approximately  45,000  square  feet  of  retail 
space  integrated  with  the  office  uses  and  situated 
primarily  around  the  Town  Center.  Orient  retail  uses 
to  serve  office  workers  and  residents  of  the  area  as 
well  as  those  of  surrounding  conununities.  Provide 
additional  retail  space  within  the  hotel.  Allow  a 
restaurant  south  of  Alana  Way. 

POLICY  19.5:  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITY 

Develop  approximately  six  hundred  units  of  housing 
(a  considerable  number  should  be  two  bedrooms)  on 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  site  in  two-  to  eight-story 
structures  over  one-  to  two-level  parking  podiums. 
Construct  the  housing  following  the  form  of  the 
hillside  contours.  Include  children's  play  area(s)  and 
if  feasible,  some  convenience  retail  shopping. 

POLICY  19.6:  OPEN  SPACE 

Develop  approximately  twenty-six  acres  of  the  sub- 
area  as  a  hillside  park  and  develop  hillside  trails  as 
pedestrian  links  to  the  park  fi-om  the  Town  Center, 
Bayview  Hill  Park  and  Candlestick  Point  State  Recre- 
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ation  Area.  At  various  locations  and  elevations  con- 
struct a  series  of  scenic  vistas  which  allow  people  to 
rest,  picnic,  and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  bay. 

Create  a  variety  of  landscaped  zones  on  the  hillside. 
The  area  adjacent  to  the  freeway  should  be  densely 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Trees  should  be  used  to 
screen  the  parking  structure  as  well  as  provide  an 
appropriately  scaled  backdrop  to  the  office  buildings. 
The  northern-most  zone  adjacent  to  Bayview  Hill 
Park  should  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  similar  to  those  already  growing  within  it,  visually 
integrating  both  sides  of  the  hill.  The  central  portion 
of  the  hill  should  be  planted  with  smaller  shrubs  and 
cascading  plant  materials  which  will  cover  the  hill- 
side with  low  growing  vegetation,  thereby  softening 
the  quarried  texture  of  the  exposed  rock. 

Limit  overall  building  coverage  in  the  development 
area  (excluding  the  area  designated  OS  in  Map  6)  to 
50%  and  in  the  entire  site  35%.  Landscape  the  open 
area  not  used  for  streets  and  parking  areas  with  orna- 
mental plantings  and  coordinated  flowering  ground 
covers  to  provide  a  continuous  series  of  related  open 
spaces  and  to  create  a  unified  visual  environment. 

POLICY  19.7:  TRANSPORTATION  MANAGE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Develop  and  implement  a  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion management  program  (TMP)  in  cooperation  with 
the  City,  transit  operators,  ridesharing  agencies  and 
other  agencies  or  organizations,  to  reach  a  long-term 
goal  that  at  least  seventy  (70)  percent  of  subarea 
employees  will  commute  by  transit,  ridesharing,  or 
some  mode  alternative  to  single-occupant  vehicle. 

Provide  continuing  on-site  transportation  brokerage 
services  over  the  life  of  the  project  for  subarea  em- 
ployees, residents  and  visitors,  to  coordinate  a  phased 
program  of  reduced  trip-making  by  single-occupant 
vehicle  for  both  conmiute  and  non-commute  travel. 

POLICY  19.8:  PARKING 

Limit  the  total  number  of  commuter  parking  spaces  to 
an  amount  proportionate  to  the  long-term  goal  that  at 
least  70  (seventy)  percent  of  subarea  employees  will 
conunute  by  transit,  ridesharing,  or  some  mode  alter- 
native to  single-occupant  vehicle.    The  amount  of 


commuter  parking  to  be  provided  at  each  phase  of 
additional  development  shall  be  determined  based  on 
specific  modal  split  goals  for  the  cumulative  number 
of  employees  projected  to  be  employed  at  the  subarea 
by  the  end  of  each  development  phase.  Modal  split 
goals  shall  include  progressive  reduction  at  each 
phase  of  total  employees  driving  in  single-occupant 
vehicles,  from  the  current  (1985)  81  percent  to  no 
more  than  30  percent  at  office  buildout.  The  amount 
of  office  visitor  parking  shall  be  determined  at  each 
development  phase.  The  total  of  commute  and  visitor 
parking  spaces  for  office  uses  shall  not  exceed  1  space 
per  500  square  feet  of  net  rentable  floor  area. 

Allow  approximately  1.8  parking  spaces  per  unit  for 
residential  uses.  Parking  for  retail,  and  restaurant 
patrons  and  visitors  shall  be  provided  at  no  more  than 
two  spaces  per  1 ,000  square  feet  of  net  rentable  floor 
area,  and  shall  be  reviewed  at  each  development 
phase,  based  on  demonstrated  and  projected  need  for 
parking  to  acconomodate  trips  from  outside  the  sub- 
area.  The  amount  of  parking  to  be  provided  for  hotel 
use  will  be  determined  at  the  project  approval  phase 
based  on  projected  need  for  such  parking,  and  shall 
not  exceed  one  space  per  guest  room. 

Develop  parking  facilities  to  adequately  serve  the 
uses  in  all  conunercial  buildings,  with  preferential 
rideshare  and  short-term  visitor/patron  parking  pro- 
vided closest  to  building  entrances,  design  commer- 
cial parking  structure  to  blend  visually  with  the  hill- 
side, and  soften  visual  impact  of  parking  facilities  by 
landscaping  terraced  levels  with  trees  and  cascading 
shrubs. 

POLICY  19.9:  TRANSIT 

Provide  continuing  shuttle  service  throughout  the  day 
between  the  subarea,  downtown  and  other  regional 
transportation  terminals  as  a  supplement  to  public 
transit  service,  with  sufficiently  short  headways  to 
encourage  their  use  and  reduce  dependency  on  autos 
for  both  conunute  and  non-commute  transportation 
needs.  Such  shuttle  service  shall  be  evaluated  every 
three  years  to  determine  if  patronage  and  market  are 
sufficient  to  support  public  transit  service  for  both 
commute  and  non-conmiute  needs  at  the  same  levels 
of  service. 
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Figure  18 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXECUnVEPARK 
LAND  USE  PLAN 
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Figure  19 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXECUnVEPARK 
AUTO  ACCESS 
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Figure  20 

SANFRANCISCOEXECUnVEPARK 
AUTO EGRESS 
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Figure  21 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXECUTIVE  PARK:  URBAN  FORM  PLAN 
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SOUTH  OF  MARKET 


INTRODUCTION 

The  South  of  Maifcet  Area  Plan  contains  goals,  objec- 
tives and  policies  for  the  conservation  and  development 
ofthe  South  ofMarket  area  of  San  Francisco.  The  Plan 
is  accompanied,  in  a  separate  document,  by  proposed 
pennanent  zoning  controls  (Planning  Code  amend- 
ments) which  would  set  forth  the  rules  for  new  develop- 
ment. The  Plan  and  implementing  Planning  Code 
amendments  would  guide,  well  into  the  next  century, 
the  location,  intensity  and  character  of  new  and  ex- 
panded business  and  residential  activity,  the  buildings 
which  house  those  activities,  and  the  public  facilities 
and  resources  provided  within  the  area  covered  in  the 
Plan.  In  addition  to  recommending  development  poli- 
cies and  zoning  rules,  the  Plan  recommends  measures  to 
be  undertaken  by  other  city  agencies  which  would 
improve  the  physical  environment  and  general  neigh- 
borhood hvability  of  the  South  of  Market  (SOM). 

The  South  of  Maiket  Area  Plan  is  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  analysis  of  the  physical,  social, 
cultural  and  economic  conditions  and  forces  within  the 
SOM.  The  study  identified  both  existing  community 
characteristics,  problems  and  amenities  as  well  as  the 
types  of  development  pressures  and  maiket  forces  that 
may  affect  the  SOM  over  the  next  20  years.  The  Plan 
area  encompasses  about  350  acres  representing  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  South  of  Maiket  land  area  (see  Map  1). 
The  area  outside  the  Plan  study  area,  yet  within  the 
greater  South  of  Maiket  area  (e.g.  C-3  office  distria, 
Verba  Buena  Center,  Rincon  Point,  Rincon  Hill,  South 


Beach),  has  undergone  previous  planning  analyses  and 
is  subject  to  land  use  controls  and  development  scenar- 
ios as  described  in  each  of  their  respective  subarea 
plans.  This  study  looked  at  the  SOM  in  context  of  those 
proposed  plans  as  well  as  within  the  context  of  citywide 
housing  and  commercial  space  demand  and  resources, 
and  existing  and  anticipated  market  pressures  affecting 
peripheral  neighborhoods  such  as  the  North  of  Maiket 
housing,  retail  and  office  districts.  Mission  Bay,  Show- 
place  Square,  South  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  the  Port  of 
San  Francisco's  development  proposals. 

Issues 

The  South  ofMarket  Area  Plan  recognizes  that  the  SOM 
functions  quite  successfully  as  a  healthy,  vibrant  and 
stable  residential  and  business  community.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  the  area's  low-income  residents  aixl 
location-  and  rent-sensitive  small  businesses  serving  the 
City's  broader  resident  population  and  downtown  visi- 
tor and  office  industries. 

The  Plan  also  recognizes  the  i^ed  to  provide  a  mixture 
of  employment  opportunities,  especially  for  San  Fran- 
ciscans, while  maintaining  and  facilitating  the  expan- 
sion of  a  very  important  segment  of  the  City's  overall 
economic  base  —  the  light  industrial,  home  and  busi- 
ness service  industries.  It  is  important  to  protect  these 
business  activities,  and  the  types  of  spaces  and  transport 
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systems  they  need,  in  order  to  maintain  the  City's 
economic  diversity  and  to  facilitate  the  kind  of  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  and  inventive  forces  which  create  new 
technologies,  new  services  and  business  opportunities 
which  are  essential  to  the  sustained  health  and  vitality  of 
the  city  and  region.  The  SOM  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
provide  this  creative  environment  because  of  the  types 
of  small,  attractive  and  affordable  commercial/indus- 
trial spaces  available  in  the  neighborhood  and  because 
of  the  rich  diversity  of  peoples,  cultures,  fashion,  art  and 
business  found  within  the  SOM  and  the  strong  sense  of 
community  they  share.  Finally,  the  Plan  recognizes  the 
need  to  preserve  existing  housing  resources  as  the 
primary  means  of  providing  low-  and  moderate-income 
affordable  rental  housing  units. 

GOALS 

The  primary  goals  of  the  South  of  Market  Area  Plan  are 

to: 

•  Protect  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  industrial, 
artisan,  home  and  business  service,  and  neighbor 
hood-serving  retail  and  community  service  activ- 
ities. 

•  Protect  existing  economic,  social  and  cultural 
diversity. 

•  Preserve  existing  housing  and  encourage  the 
development  of  new,  affordable  housing. 

•  Preserve  existing  amenities  and  improve  neighbor- 
hood hvability  for  South  of  Market  residents,  work- 
ers and  visitors. 


To  achieve  these  goals  the  Plan  proposes  policies  and 
recommends  implementing  actions  which  would: 

•  Allow  construction  of  enough  new  industrial  and 
commercial  space  to  accommodate  the  anticipated 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Qty 's  small  scale  Ught 
industrial,  home  and  business  service,  and  artisan 
business  activities; 

•  Provide  enough  space  for  neighborhood-serving 
convenience  retail  and  community  service  activ- 
ties  for  residents,  workers  and  visitors; 

•  Preserve  the  area's  existing  sound,  and  often  irre- 
placeable, affordable  housing  and  industrial  build- 
ing stock; 

•  Maintain  the  existing  pleasant  scale,  character  and 
intensity  of  building  form  and  residential  and  com- 
mercial/industrial activity; 

•  Encourage,  through  flexible  zoning  standards,  new 
affordable  housing  resources; 

•  Facilitate  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
rich  social,  cultural  and  economic  diversity  of  the 
area  through  the  preservation  of  afiTordable  residen- 
tial and  commercial  space,  and  the  establishment  of 
broad  and  flexible  mixed  use  zoning  controls;  and 

•  Encourage  the  improvement  of  area  livability 
through  increased  pubhc  transit  service  combined 
with  improved  parking  management  programs;  ad- 
ditional open  space  and  recreation  resources;  in  - 
creased  health  and  human  service  facilities  for  area 
residents;  and  improved  environmental  health 
maintenance  activities  such  as  sidewalk  repair  and 
cleaning,  trash  removal,  and  rodent  eradication 
programs. 
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OBJECTIVES  AND  POLICIES 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

The  South  of  Market  has  functioned  as  a  service  center 
and  a  home  to  the  city's  service  workers  since  it  was  first 
settled  in  the  late  1840's.  Despite  the  many  changes,  the 
South  of  Market  continues  to  function  as  an  important 
element  in  maintaining  the  health  and  stability  of  the 
city's  broader  economic  base  and  cultural  diversity. 

There  are  approximately  2,700  businesses  located 
within  the  industrially-zoned  lands  south  of  Mission 
Street.  Although  these  businesses  are  very  diverse, 
many  of  them  do  share  some  similarities.  They  are 
generally: 

Small,  healthy  and  expanding  businesses  with  less 
than  twenty  employees; 

•  Artisan,  service  or  light  industrial  businesses; 
Located  in  spaces  of  less  than  10,000  sq.ft.; 

•  "Rent  sensitive"  (cannot  afford  much  higher 
rents); 

"Location  sensitive"  (need  to  be  close  to  their 
downtown  clients,  other  ancillary  businesses  in  the 
SOM,  or  freeway  access); 
Stable,  having  been  in  the  South  of  Market  for  ten 
or  more  years;  and 

Desirous  of  staying  in  the  South  of  Market. 


A  great  many  SOM  businesses  do  business  with  one 
another — purchasing  materials  needed  to  produce  their 
own  goods  and  services,  and  hiring  local  businesses  to 
service  ±eir  own  business  management,  transportation, 
communication  and  building  and  equipment  mainte- 
nance needs. 

In  some  economic  sectors,  related  businesses  concen- 
trate and  locate  in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 
Printers,  typographers,  photographers,  film  and  camera 
suppliers,  graphic  artists,  and  other  similar  suppliers 
tend  to  locate  next  to  one  another.  Qothing  manufactur- 
ers tend  to  locate  next  to  the  cutters,  wholesale  thread 
outlets,  machine  repair  shops,  apparel  designers,  and 
wholesale  distributors.  Some  businesses  concentrate 
for  the  convenience  of  the  customer  —  comparison 
shoppers  or  patrons  who  wish  to  have  a  choice  of 
facilities  within  walking  distance  such  as  the  Ninth 
Street  furniture  showrooms,  the  Folsom  Street  dance 
halls,  bars  and  restaurants,  the  Second  and  Third  Streets 
clothing  oudets,  and  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets 
auto  repair  services. 

Many  SOM  businesses  are  specialty  manufacture  or 
service  activities  that  serve  a  broader,  citywide  and 
regional  market.  Some  primarily  serve  the  downtown 
tourist  and  office  industries. 

Because  of  the  area's  proximity  to  the  downtown  busi- 
ness center,  a  number  of  older  SOM  businesses  have  lost 
their  space  to  new,  higher  income-generating  and  rent- 
paying  businesses.  These  higher  rent-paying  businesses 
include  architects,  ad  agencies,  lawyers,  wholesale  dis- 
tributors without  on-site  storage  of  goods,  consultants, 
wholesale  showroom  businesses,  data  processors,  and 
other  "back  office"  tenants  who  are  attracted  to  the 
SOM  environment  and  to  the  lower  office  rents  than  are 
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found  in  the  downtown  high  rise  district.  SOM  artists, 
in  particular,  have  lost  a  significant  amount  of  loft 
studio  "Uve/work"  space  to  office  conversions. 

The  competition  for  space  by  higher  intensity  and 
higher  rent-paying  uses  has  endangered  the  unique 
fabric  and  function  of  parts  of  the  SOM  as  a  convenient, 
low-cost  and  reliable  service  center  of  business  activi- 
ties which  service  and  maintain  the  rest  of  the  city's 
major  economic  and  cultural  forces. 

In  the  area  south  of  Folsom  Street  numerous  industrial 
buildings  have  been  converted  to  office  use.  Over  time 
conversions  of  business  service/light  industrial  space  to 
office  activity  would  be  expected  to  continue  unless 
they  are  controlled. 

OBJECTIVE  1 

PROTECT  EXISTING  INDUSTRIAL,  ARTISAN, 
HOME  AND  BUSINESS  SERVICE,  AND  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD-SERVING RETAIL,  PERSONAL 
SERVICE  AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AC- 
TIVrriES  FROM  DISPLACEMENT  AND  FA- 
CILITATE THEIR  EXPANSION. 


POLICY  1 

Exclude  ofHce  uses  in  areas  where  light  indus- 
trial/business service  space  predominates.  Re- 
strict the  location  of  new  office  uses  to  certain 
specific  and  discrete  subareas. 

Many  commercial  office  activities  pay  higher  rents  than 
can  most  SOM  industrial  or  service  activities.  In  addit- 
ion, they  attract  a  cUentele  and  workers  that  desire  and 
demand  very  different  kind  of  building  spaces,  transit 
services,  parking  resources,  streetscape  environments, 
and  retail  service  activities  than  are  presently  found 
throughout  the  SOM.  As  a  result,  office  uses,  and  the 
other  uses  they  attract,  tend  to  displace  business  sevice 
and  industrial  activities.  Priority  Master  Plan  and  Plan- 
ning Code  poUcies  call  for  protection  of  the  industrial 
and  service  sectors  from  displacement  due  to  commer- 
cial office  development. 

To  carry  out  these  poUcies,  office  activities  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern 
edges  of  the  SOM  where  they  are  currently  the  predomi- 
nant land  use.  Certain  office  uses  -  notably  the  offices 
of  attorneys  and  bailbondsmen  -  require  location  in 


close  proximity  to  the  Hall  of  Justice.  Their  space  needs 
are  not  so  great  as  to  result  in  significant  displacement 
of  existing  service  and  industrial  use.  They  should  be 
permitted  there. 

By  restricting  the  location  of  commercial  office  uses  in 
the  remainder  of  the  SOM,  the  existing  business  service 
and  industrial  functions  will  be  protected.  Over  time, 
these  service/industrial  businesses  could  expand  and 
new  such  space  could  be  developed  on  available  land. 

POLICY  2 

Facilitate  the  preservation  of  and  promote  the 
development  of  affordable  "live/work"  loft  stu- 
dio space. 

The  SOM  is  home  to  a  large  community  of  performing 
and  visual  artists  and  craftspersons  living  and  working 
in  loft  studios  in  commercial  and  industrial  buildings. 
In  times  past  North  Beach  and  Northeastern  Waterfront 
industrial  areas  were  home  for  many  of  the  city's  artists. 
Development  pressures  have  again  caught  up  with  the 
city's  Uve/work  artists  and  SOM  rents  have  become 
unaffordable  to  many  artists.  The  live/work  artist  is  the 
most  vulnerable  of  the  SOM  commercial  tenants  princi- 
pally because  the  types  of  small,  intimate  upper-level 
loft  spaces  they  require  are  also  the  types  of  spaces 
which  are  attractive  to  higher-rent-paying  office  ten- 
ants. These  spaces  are  not  generally  used  by  the  area's 
other  industrial,  business  service  and  retail  businesses, 
with  the  exception  of  garment  manufacturers.  Artists 
usually  find  themselves  competing  for  space  with  the 
higher  rent-paying  office  businesses. 
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In  recent  years,  SOM  artists  have  been  reluctantly  leav- 
ing the  city  in  large  numbers,  moving  to  less  expensive 
industrial  space  in  the  East  Bay. 

As  artists  leave  the  city,  the  city  loses  an  important 
element  of  its  rich  cultural  and  economic  diversity.  It  is 
worthwhile  and  important  to  provide  resources  and 
develop  land  use  policies  and  programs  which  would 
facilitate  the  retention  and  strengthening  of  the  City's 
artist  community. 

The  "legalization"  of  existing  live/work  units  should  be 
encouraged  and  facilitated  and  the  development  of  new 
live/work  units  promoted  by  establishing  flexible  park- 
ing, density  and  open  space  standards  for  this  use  and 
permitting  live/work  use  throughout  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  the  creation  of  live/work 
units,  live/work  units  provided  within  the  allowable 
commercial  Floor  Area  Ratio  (FAR)  of  a  commercial, 
industrial  or  mixed  use  building  should  be  considered  a 
commercial,  rather  than  residential,  occupancy  and 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  limitation  on  the  conversion 
of  dwelling  units  to  non-residential  use  should  the 
tenant  or  landlord  wish  to  convert  or  revert  the  live/work 
space  to  wholly  commercial  use.  Live/work  units 
should  not  be  permitted  in  excess  of  the  commercial 
FAR  which  is  allowed  only  for  housing,  except  as  a  con- 
ditional use. 

POLICY  3 

Allow  nighttime  entertainment  activities  to  lo- 
cate in  areas  where  such  uses  are  compatible 
with  nearby  businesses  and  other  daytime,  non- 
residential uses,  and  allow  expansion  of  existing 
nighttime  entertainment  activities  when  the 


expansion  would  result  in  improved  area  livav- 
ility  such  as  litter  patrol,  noise  reduction  and 
increased  parking.  ' 

Numerous  nighttime  entertainment  activities  such  as 
nightclubs  and  discotheques  have  been  operating  in  the 
SOM  for  many  years,  serving  primarily  small,  local  cli- 
entele. In  recent  years,  most  of  these  clubs  have 
changed  ownership  and  now  attract  a  much  larger  and 
noisier  crowd.  Many  patrons  do  not  respect  the  quiet, 
safety  and  cleanliness  of  the  adjacent  residential  en- 
claves. Proper  management  of  individual  establish- 
ments can  reduce  noise,  litter  and  parking  problems  and 
can  improve  crowd  control.  Proper  location  of  new 
clubs  can  avoid  these  problems. 

New  nighttime  entertainment  activities  should  be  lim- 
ited to  areas  with  few  residential  neighbors  and  should 
be  allowed  only  as  a  conditional  use  so  that  solutions  to 
potential  noise,  litter,  parking,  crowd  control  and/or 
other  problems  can  be  incorporated  into  the  project 
design  and  operating  practices  of  the  establishment. 
Existing  clubs  should  be  allowed  to  expand  in  residen- 
tial neighborhoods  as  a  conditional  use  when  such  ex- 
pansion would  result  in  the  adherance  to  "good  neigh- 
bor" operating  procedures  by  club  management  de- 
signed by  the  City  to  improve  the  livability  of  the 
neighborhood. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  sufficient  land  and  building  area  to  ac- 
comodate the  reasonable  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  South  of  Market's  diverse  economic  activi- 
ties. 

The  average  existing  density  of  all  development,  in- 
cluding housing,  within  the  industrially  zoned  areas  of 
the  SOM  is  a  Roor  Area  Ratio  (FAR)  of  2.5  to  1. 
Existing  building  heights  are  typically  20  to  50  feet  with 
only  a  few  buildings  above  that  height. 

Allowable  building  heights  and  densities  should  be  set 
at  levels  that  are  respectful  of  the  existing  scale  of  devel- 
opment while  at  the  same  time  allow  sufficient  building 
area  to  accomodate  growth  and  expansion  of  permitted 
uses. 

In  combination,  the  land  use,  buUding  height  and  den- 
sity policies  of  this  Plan  allow  substantial  land  and 
building  area  to  accomodate  the  reasonable  growth  and 
expansion  of  light  industrial,  artisan,  home  and  business 
service,  nighttime  entertainment,  office,  residential, 
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and  neighborhood-serving  retail  and  personal  service 
activities  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  existing 
scale  and  character  of  the  area. 


POLICY  5 

Locate  uses  in  areas  according  to  a  generalized 
land  use  plan  shown  on  Map  2. 

The  proposed  generalized  land  use  plan  shown  on  Map 
2  would  carry  out  the  foregoing  policies  and  the  housing 
policies  below  and  would  establish  coherent  land  use 
districts  accommodating  existing  activities  as  well  as 
facilitating  the  growth  of  new,  compatible  activities. 

POLICY  6 

Allow  existing  businesses,  which  would  not  be 
allowed  if  they  were  new,  to  remain  in  their 
present  location  and  space  as  nonconforming 
uses. 

The  SOM  business  community  is  very  diverse.  The 
oddest  assortment  of  businesses  share  space  or  are 
neighbors.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  example,  to  find 
artists,  metal  fabricators,  bakeries,  wholesale  beauty 
suppliers,  musical  instrument  repair  shops,  and  restau- 
rants sharing  space  in  the  same  building. 

Over  time,  a  more  coherent  land  use  pattern  may  evolve 
through  attrition,  particularly  in  areas  where  a  concen- 
tration of  similar  activities  makes  it  more  efficient  to  do 
business.  New  zoning  controls  should  redirect  certain 
activities  to  specific  SOM  use  districts  as  these  business 
activities  expand  and  look  for  new  space  in  the  SOM. 
However,  there  is  no  need  to  force  such  redirection  as 
long  as  these  non-conforming  uses  wish  to  remain  in 
their  present  location.  Therefore,  the  City  should  facili- 
tate the  preservation  of  these  activities  in  their  present 
location  by  allowing  them  to  remain  as  nonconforming 
uses. 


p  RESIDENTIAL  ACTIVITY 

-^The  SOM  remains  a  valuable  source  of  sound,  low-cost 
rental  housing  for  many  of  the  city's  low -income  immi- 
grants, service  workers,  and  unemployed  and  under- 
employed residents.  In  addition  to  the  10,000  plus 
people  residing  in  5,000  dwelling  units  (apartments, 
hotels  and  flats),  there  is  a  large  number  of  artists  living 


and  working  in  industrial  buildings,  and  a  large  and 
unknown  number  of  "street  people"  who  reside  in 
various  forms  of  spontaneous  shelters  throughout  the 
SOM. 

Most  of  the  area's  housing  consists  of  small  individual 
units  located  in  two  to  four  story  wood- frame  apartment 
buildings  or  flats  which  line  the  narrow  side  streets 
bisecting  many  of  the  large  SOM  blocks.  Two-thirds  of 
the  units  are  small — comprised  of  studios  or  residential 
hotel  rooms.  SOM  units  are  generally  smaller,  without 
parking  or  rear  yards,  and  many  are  without  full  kitchen 
and  bathroom  facilities.  Less  than  15%  of  the  units  have 
two  or  more  bedrooms,  the  unit  size  generally  consid- 
ered suitable  for  family  housing. 

Overall,  the  SOM  housing  stock  matches  the  space 
needs  and  housing  affordability  levels  of  the  existing 
SOM  residents. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  residents  live  alone.  Only  15% 
percent  of  the  population  are  in  households  containing 
three  or  more  persons.  The  small  percentage  of  large 
size  households  in  the  SOM  are  overcrowded.  There  is 
twice  as  much  overcrowding  in  the  SOM  than  in  the  city 
as  a  whole.  This  suggests  a  need  for  larger  family 
housing  in  the  SOM. 

Most  of  the  SOM  residents  are  tenants.  Rent  levels  in 
the  SOM  are  considerably  lower  than  those  for  the  city 
as  a  whole.  The  median  rent  paid  in  the  SOM  in  1980 
was  about  half  the  citywide  rent  level  for  a  similar  type 
of  unit.  Similarly,  the  median  income  for  SOM  house- 
holds is  less  than  half  the  citywide  median  income  level. 
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OBJECTIVE  2 

PRESERVE  EXISTING  HOUSING. 

Affordable  rental  housing  is  a  valuable  resource  to  the 
city  and  to  the  South  of  Market  population  in  particular. 
Because  of  high  land,  labor,  materials  and  financing 
costs,  most  new  housing  is  out  of  the  financial  reach  of 
most  San  Franciscans.  Increasingly,  the  only  low-  or 
moderate-income  housing  resources  are  found  within 
the  existing  housing  stock.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  existing  affordable  rental  housing  be  preserved  and 
maintained  as  long  as  possible. 

POLICY  1 

Discourage  the  demolition  of  existing  dwelling 
units  or  their  conversion  to  non-residential  use. 

Most  of  the  existing  SOM  housing  is  in  low-scale,  mod- 
erately high  density  residential  enclaves  along  the  side 
streets  which  divide  the  large  blocks  from  Minna  to 
Harrison  Streets,  west  of  Sixth  Street,  as  well  as  in  low 
scale,  moderately  high  density  flats  and  apartments 
above  storefronts  which  line  the  major  thoroughfares 
west  of  Sixth  Street.  These  concentrated  housing  areas, 
which  contain  approximately  60  percent  of  the  existing 
SOM  housing  units,  should  be  zoned  residential.  This 
will  protect  them  from  conversion  or  demohtion  and 
replacement  by  new  commercial  or  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

Approximately  40%  of  existing  SOM  housing  units  are 
so  scattered  within  service/industrial  areas  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  protect  it  through  designation  of  residential 
zoning  districts  making  it  vulnerable  to  conversion  to 
non-residential  use  or  to  demolition  to  make  way  for 
new  commercial  or  industrial  development.  Between 
1979  and  1984,  several  hundred  SOM  dwelling  units 
were  lost  due  to  conversion  or  demolition.  The  remain- 
ing units  in  generally  sound  condition  are  of  an  attrac- 
tive scale  and  architectural  character,  and  represent  one 
of  the  city's  few  remaining  low-income  affordable 
rental  housing  neighborhoods. 

Tbe  loss  of  these  units  should  be  controlled  by  making 
their  demohtion  or  conversion  a  conditional  use.  While 
there  should  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  preserv- 
ing existing  housing,  occasionally  special  circimi- 
stances  may  arise  that  could  justify  its  loss.  For  ex- 
ample: 


Demolition  may  be  necessary  because  the  unit  is 
uninhabitable  audit  is  not  feasible  to  rehabilitate  it. 

Demolition  may  be  deemed  appropriate  in  order  to 
make  land  available  for  the  development  of  perma- 
nently affordable  low-to-moderate-income  rental 
housing  units  when  the  total  number  of  such  units 
represents  a  substantial  increase  in  units  on-site. 

Conversion  or  "merging"  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate when  an  owner-occupant  wishes  to  enlarge 
his/her  principal  residence  by  expanding  into  an 
adjacent  unit  in  a  structure  not  subject  to  rent  con- 
trol. 

Demolition  or  conversion  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  order  to  accommodate  the  otherwise  per- 
mitted expansion  of  an  immediately  adjacent  arti- 
san, light  industrial,  home  or  business  service,  or 
community  service  operation  when  such  action  is 
the  most  reasonable  means  of  balancing  competing 
space  needs. 

Conversion  of  a  vacant  unit  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate because  special  circumstances  (such  as 
proximity  to  an  incompatible  use)  have  rendered 
the  unit  unmarketable  for  residential  use. 

Conversion  may  be  deemed  appropriate  in  order  to 
preserve  and  rehabilitate  a  designated  landmark 
building. 


POLICY  2 

Promote  making  existing  rental  housing  perma- 
nently affordable  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
residents. 

Many  SOM  residents  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  rents. 
On  average,  SOM  residents  pay  one-half  their  annual 
income  on  rent.  If  outbid  for  existing  housing  by  higher 
income  households,  it  would  be  difficult  for  displaced 
SOM  households  to  find  affordable  replacement  hous- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  city  because  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  SOM  households  cannot  afford  to  pay  city- 
wide  median  market  rents. 

Current  neighborhood  conditions  make  most  of  the 
SOM  housing  unattractive  to  higher-income  house- 
holds. However,  the  SOM  may  become  attractive  to 
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some  higher-income  households  who  wish  to  live  close 
to  the  city's  major  cultural  and  employment  centers. 
Preservation  of  the  existing  housing  stock  through  zon- 
ing controls  will  not,  in  itself,  insure  the  lower-income 
affordability  of  the  units  over  the  long  run,  nor  will  it 
insure  the  tenancy  of  the  units. 

Tenant  counseling  should  be  provided  to  existing  resi- 
dents to  inform  them  of  proper  leasing  and  eviction 
procedures  and  other  tenant  rights  and  to  assist  in  home 
finding,  particularly  for  family  and  hve/work  house- 
holds. Additional  measures  should  be  taken  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  residential  property  by  individuals  or 
non-profit  corporations  which  would  contractually 
agree  to  maintain  them  as  safe,  sanitary  and  perma- 
nently affordable  low-  and  moderate-income  rental 
housing  or  live/work  units. 

The  City  should  facilitate  the  rehabilitation  and  proper 
management  of  a  number  of  residential  hotels  along 
Sixth  Street  for  permanent  housing  for  low-income 
residents.  The  proportion  of  permanent  residents  to 
transient  residents  along  Sixth  Street  should  be  high 
enough  to  provide  a  sense  of  community,  safety  and 
security  within  their  homes,  their  buildings  and  their 
neighborhood.  The  City  should  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  provision  of  social  service  programs  for  build- 
ing and  neighborhood  residents  within  the  ground  floor 
space  of  these  rehabilitated  residential  hotels.  This 
would  facilitate  the  stabilization  of  Sixth  Stieet  as  a 
safe,  clean  and  affordable  residential  community. 

POLICY  3 

Preserve  South  Park  as  a  small  scale,  mixed  use 
neighborhood. 

South  Park  is  an  attractive,  affordable  mixed  use  neigh- 
borhood. The  commercial  spaces  are  occupied  by  small 
retail,  wholesale,  artisan,  office  and  service  businesses. 
A  number  of  artists  have  established  live/work  studios 
in  commercial  buildings.  In  addition,  a  number  of  resi- 
dential hotels  and  apartments  are  being  rehabilitated  as 
low-  and  moderate-income  affordable  rental  housing. 
This  should  continue  and  when  possible,  in-fiU  develop- 
ment should  be  compatible  in  scale  and  mixture  of  use 
with  the  existing  neighborhood. 

A  mix  of  retail,  office,  service,  light  industrial  and  resi- 
dential uses  should  be  maintained  while  allowing  new 
live/work  units .  Building  heights  for  new  in- fill  housing 
should  be  limited  to  40  feet  in  order  to  maintain  the 
small  scale  character  of  the  enclave  and  to  preserve  sun 
exposure  to  the  park. 


OBJECTIVE  3 

ENCOURAGE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW 
HOUSING,  PARTICULARLY  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING. 

Within  the  portion  of  the  SOM  where  housing  is  clus- 
tered, generally  west  of  Sixth  Street,  there  are  a  number 
of  vacant  parcels,  parking  lots,  and  otherparcels  in  open 
storage  use.  These  parcels  are  undeveloped  or  underde- 
veloped and  can  be  viewed  as  opportunity  sites  for  new 
residential  development. 

However,  because  most  of  these  housing  opportunity 
sites  are  small,  are  surrounded  by  active  industrial 
businesses,  and  are  adjoined  by  older  industrial  build- 
ings and/or  flats  without  parking  or  rear  yards,  new 
housing  development  west  of  Sixth  Stieet  is  expected  to 
be  small,  "in-fiU"  housing  within  the  predominantiy 
residential  enclaves,  and  above  commercial  /  light 
industrial  storefronts  along  the  major  thoroughfares. 

POLICY  1 

Increase  the  supply  of  housing  without  adversely 
affecting  the  scale,  density,  and  architectural 
character  of  existing  residential  or  mixed  use 
neighborhoods  or  displacing  light  industrial 
and/or  business  service  activities. 

The  City  should  facilitate  the  development  of  afford- 
able, in-fill  mixed  use  projects  which  would  provide 
adequate  on-site  residential  amenities  while  maintain- 
ing the  existing  scale  of  the  neighborhood. 
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Potential  "In-Fill"  Housing  Development 
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The  South  of  Market  has  always  featured  hving  space  in 
flats  and  apartments  above  ground  floor  shops  and  store- 
fronts, providing  convenient  and  affordable  housing 
and  work  space  for  small  craftspersons,  start-up  busi- 
nesses, and  neighborhood-serving  mom  and  pop-type 
business  operators.  The  Howard,  Folsom  and  Bryant 
Street  thoroughfares,  as  well  as  many  of  the  narrow  side 
streets,  are  characterized  by  this  type  of  small,  mixed 
use  development.  This  type  of  living  space  above 
ground  floor  work  space  remains  a  very  popular  form  of 
development  and  is  particularly  weU-suited  to  the  size 
of  parcels  and  mixture  of  uses  which  characterize  the 
SOM. 

There  are  a  number  of  vacant  and  underdeveloped 
parcels  within  the  SOM  that  could  be  developed  as 
moderately  high  density  housing  over  low  or  moderate 
density  commercial/industrial  space.  SOM  retail  or 
industrial  activity  generally  does  not  need  or  use  space 
above  the  ground  level.  The  development  of  housing 
above  ground  floor  retail,  service  or  industrial  space 
would  make  more  efficient  use  of  the  parcel 's  allowable 
building  area,  would  produce  additional  revenues  to  the 
developer/property  owner,  and  thus  may  induce  devel- 
opment of  new  industrial  and  residential  space. 

To  encourage  this  type  of  development  within  South  of 
Market  mixed  use  districts,  housing  should  not  be 
counted  against  the  base  Floor  Area  Ratio  (FAR)  limit. 
Properties  should  be  allowed  to  build  up  to  the  FAR 
limit  in  wholly  commercial  or  industrial  space  and 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  housing  above  the  base 
FAR  up  to  the  maximum  building  envelope  limits  estab- 
lished by  relevant  district  height,  parking,  open  space, 
rear  yard/setback,  and  other  urban  design  zoning  con- 
trols. 


POLICY  2 

Facilitate  in-fill  housing  development  on  small 
or  irregularly-shaped  parcels  within  the  pre- 
dominantly residential  neighborhoods. 

Approximately  20%  of  the  existing  SOM  housing  stock 
lies  within  the  six  predominantly  residential  side  streets 
or  residential  enclaves  west  of  Sixth  Street  and  north  of 
Harrison  Street.  Within  these  enclaves  approximately 
40  vacant  parcels  or  lots  are  devoted  to  surface  parking 
or  storage  use.  Many  of  them  are  small  and,/or  irregu- 
larly shaped  and  are  often  adjoined  on  two  or  three  sides 
by  flats,  apartments  or  warehouses  buUt  to  the  property 
line  without  rear  yards.  Under  present  residential  den- 
sity, paridng  and  rear  yard  zoning  standards,  these 


parcels  could  not  accommodate  enough  units  to  make 
the  per-unit  development  and  operation  costs  economic 
as  moderate-income  affordable  in-fill  housing. 

These  enclaves  should  be  designated  as  moderate-den- 
sity residential  enclave  districts  in  order  to  encourage 
in-fill  housing  and  artist  live/woric  units,  to  strenghten 
the  residential  character  of  the  neighborhood  and,  over 
time,  to  improve  the  residential  amenities  within  these 
neighborhoods.  New  zoning  controls  tailored  to  the  de- 
sign needs  and  neighborhood  diaracteristics  of  these 
parcels,  and  sensitive  to  the  economics  of  affordable  in- 
fill housing  should  be  developed  to  induce  attractive, 
compatible  and  economic  in-fill  housing  while  provid- 
ing adequate  residential  amenities,  including  usable  on- 
site  open  space  and  adequate  parking  resources. 

POLICY  3 

Encourage  new,  in-fill  residential  hotel  develop- 
ment along  Sixth  Street. 

Sixth  Street  is  a  potentially  valuable  resource  of  low- 
income  rental  housing.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
residential  hotel  buildings  from  Minna  to  Harrison 
Streets.  Several  of  these  residential  hotels  are  vacant 
and  subject  to  condemnation  proceedings  due  to  Code 
violations.  Should  it  prove  to  be  infeasible  to  rehabili- 
tate these  units,  these  parcels,  along  with  some  older 
one-  or  two- story  commercial  buildings  which  front  on 
Sixth  Street,  should  be  considered  "in-fill"  housing  op- 
portunity sites.  The  City  should  facilitate  development 
of  low-income  affordable  in-fill  residential  hotels  and 
other  high  density  housing  along  Sixth  Street  which 
would  both  provide  adequate  amenities  on-site  and 
improve  the  quality  of  streetscapes  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities within  the  neighboriiood.  Establishments  sell- 
ing alcohol  should  be  discouraged,  and  limited,  along 
Sixth  Street. 


POLICY  4 

Encourage  high  density,  predominantly  resi- 
dential mixed-use  development  on  vacant  par- 
cels between  Stevenson,  Harrison,  Sixth  and 
Fourth  Streets. 

There  should  be  a  high  density,  predominantly  residen- 
tial mixed  use  district  from  Fourth  to  Sixth  Streets  and 
fi-om  Stevenson  to  Harrison  Streets  to  allow  vacant  par- 
cels to  develop  in  predominantly  residential  use  with 
ground  floor  commercial,  service  or  light  industrial 
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uses.  Rear  yard,  open  space,  parking  standards  and  unit 
densities  should  be  flexible  to  encourage  in-fill  residen- 
tial development 

Continuation  and  expansion  of  existing  service,  retail 
and  hght  industrial  activities  within  the  residential 
mixed  use  district  should  be  encouraged. 

POLICY  5 

Encourage  small  scale  in-flU  residential  or 
mixed  use  development  west  of  Sixth  Street 

A  substantial  number  of  bousing  units  are  planned  or 
proposed  for  development  in  areas  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  SOM,  including  Verba  Buena  Center,  Rincon 
Point,  Rincon  Hill,  South  Beach  and  Mission  Bay.  The 
majority  of  these  units  are  expected  to  be  affordable 
only  to  middle  to  upper-income  households  who  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  to  hve  in  these  areas  because  the 
new  development  features  close  proximity  to  the  water- 
front and  downtown  office  district;  the  units  offer 
views;  the  development  provides  nearby  convenience 
retail  stores,  and  there  are  similar  household  types  in  the 
project  or  neighboriiood. 

It  is  less  likely  that  these  kinds  of  households  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  SOM  west  of  Sixth  Street  because  of  its 
rather  diverse  mixture  of  uses,  paricing  congestion,  and 
untidy  environment.  The  introduction  of  middle-  to 
upper-income  housing  in  major  developments,  even  if 
economically  feasible,  would  make  vulnerable  the  ex- 
isting smaller  scale,  more  affordable  rental  housing. 
Therefore  this  type  of  housing  project  should  be  dis- 
couraged west  of  Sixth  Street.  Smaller  in-fill  rental 
projects  with  lower  cost  wood  frame  construction  for 
more  moderae  income  tenancies  should  be  encouraged. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The  wide  variety  of  land  uses  and  business  activities 
ranging  from  low-intensity  storage  and  warehousing  to 
high  intensity  office  and  retail  uses  results  in  a  similar 
variety  of  transportation  needs  and  impacts.  Some 
businesses  maintain  primarily  regional  markets  and  rely 
heavily  on  the  regional  transport  system  to  move  goods. 
Other  businesses  provide  services  to  the  downtown  core 
and  are  more  reliant  upon  the  local  street  system. 


The  SOM  as  a  whole  is  well  served  by  major  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Freeways,  rail  tracks,  maritime  facili- 
ties, regional  mass  transit  facihties,  and  local  transit 
service  are  located  within  and  along  the  periphery  of  the 
SOM.  However,  levels  of  service,  particularly  for 
transit,  are  not  consistent  throughout  SOM.  (For  ex- 
ample, the  area  between  Second  and  Fourth  Streets  has 
considerably  better  transit  service  than  the  areas  west  of 
Fourth  Street) 

Major  streets  of  the  SOM  are  generally  wide  (82  feet) 
and  were  designed  to  carry  heavy  truck  traffic  associ- 
ated with  the  area's  industrial  activity.  The  street 
system  is  adequate  for  local  travel  demand  Daily  traffic 
on  streets  south  of  Mission  generally  flows  freely  in  the 
non-peak  period.  In  the  peak  evening  commute  period, 
cumulative  travel  demands  from  both  the  SOM  and  the 
greater  downtown  core  exceed  the  capacity  of  certain 
street  intersections  leading  to  the  freeway  on-ramps. 

Traffic  speeds  along  the  narrow  side  streets  are  gener- 
ally slow  due  to  difficulty  in  maneuvering  around 
parked  cars  and  delivery  trucks  and  stacked  goods. 
These  side  streets  can  be  hazardous  when  the  general 
clutter  of  parked  vehicles,  dumpsters  and  stacked  pal- 
lets of  delivery  goods  on  both  the  street  and  sidewalks 
reduce  the  motorist's  line  of  sight  and  force  the  pedes- 
trian to  walk  within  the  street  space  to  get  by.  SOM 
major  streets  can  also  be  dangerous  when  service  ve- 
hicles and  delivery  trucks  are  parked  within  the  side- 
walk space  forcing  pedestrians  to  enter  the  street  space 
to  get  by. 

Most  of  the  commercial  buildings  in  the  SOM  were  built 
in  the  early  1900's  and  were  designed  to  accommodate 
low  intensity  industrial  activity  with  few  employees  per 
building.  Most  of  the  residential  buildings  were  built  in 
the  early  1 900s  and  were  designed  as  four  to  six  unit  flats 
and  family-sized  apartments.  At  that  time,  employees 
did  not  drive  to  work  and  residents  did  not  own  cars. 
Consequentiy,  most  buildings  were  constructed  with 
full  lot  coverage  and  without  on-site  parking.  Freight 
loading  docks  were  provided  along  the  street  frontage 
property  line;  streets  were  wide,  cars  were  few  and  on- 
street  freight  loading  activity  did  not  pose  a  major  in- 
convenience for  local  travel. 

Over  the  years  the  nature  of  the  SOM  business  activities 
have  dianged  substantially.  During  and  after  Worid 
War  II,  many  of  the  heavy  industrial  businesses  relo- 
cated out  of  the  SOM  to  larger,  more  efficient  spaces 
and  were  replaced  by  smaller,  more  intensive  commer- 
cial and  fight  industrial  activities.  Many  of  the  larger 
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flats  and  apartments  were  cut  up  into  smaller  units  to  ac- 
commodate the  returning  soldiers  and  merchant  ma- 
rines. The  intensification  of  commercial  activity  and  in- 
creased resident  population,  coinciding  with  a  growing 
dependency  upon  auto  rather  than  transit  travel,  resulted 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  traffic  and  parking  demand 
generated  by  SOM  businesses  and  residents. 

In  addition  to  iL_reased  local  travel,  the  proximity  of  the 
area  to  the  financial  district  results  in  some  downtown 
commuters  parking  in  the  South  of  Market.  Conse- 
quently, adequate  on-street  pzuking  is  not  readily  avail- 
able in  much  of  the  SOM.  Residents,  downtown  and 
SOM  employees,  and  service  and  delivery  vehicles 
compete  for  limited  on-sfcfeet  parking  spaces.  This  is 
particularly  problematic  in  many  of  the  side  streets 
throughout  the  SOM. 

OBJECTIVE  4 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE 
OF  TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  OTHER  PARTS  OF 
THE  CFTY  AND  REGION. 

Continued  growth  in  the  Downtown  and  SOM  cannot  be 
accommodated  by  the  private  automobile.  The  Bay 
Bridge  and  Highway  101  are  at  capacity  in  the  peak 
period,  while  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  1-280  are 
approaching  capacity.  Further  increases  in  street  traffic 
would  only  serve  to  exacerbate  existing  congested 
conditions  at  many  freeway  ramps  and  nearby  intersec- 
tions and  would  further  block  local  street  traffic  and 
transit  vehicles.  The  "transit  first"  pohcy  of  the  City 
must  be  carried  out  in  the  South  of  Market. 


POLICY  1 

Expand  local  transit  lines  linking  the  South  of 
Market  to  all  regional  transit  facilities  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  City. 

Most  existing  transit  service  in  the  South  of  Maricet  is 
designed  to  provide  access  through  the  SOM  to  and 
from  the  downtown  area  (the  source  of  the  majority  of 
peak  travel  demand).  There  is  a  need  for  improved 
transit  service  and  access  from  the  South  of  Market  to 
other  local  and  regional  transit  facilities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  area  west  of  Fourth  Street  and  south 
of  Mission  Street. 

MUNI- Metro  is  to  be  extended  to  connect  with  Caltrain/ 
SP  service  and  to  Mission  Bay.  Consideration  should  be 


given  to  a  further  extension  to  Showplace  Square. 
Direct  transit  service  is  necessary  from  these  develop- 
ing commercial  and  commercial/  residential  areas  to  the 
downtown  and  other  South  of  Market  areas.  The  City 
should  also  consider  extension  of  MUNI-Metro  to  the 
Van  Ness/Civic  Center  area  from  the  proposed  Show- 
place  extension.  This  would  further  expand  one-trans- 
fer access  from  portions  of  the  SOM  to  MUNI  trunkline 
service  on  and  near  Market  Street 

The  City  should  examine  possible  new  local  transit  lines 
in  the  north-south  direction  between  Fifth  and  Eighth 
Streets.  The  South  of  Market  area  west  of  Fourth  Street 
has  the  most  limited  transit  service  of  the  greater  down- 
town. New  north-south  transit  lines  between  Fifth  and 
Eighth  Street  would  greatly  enhance  transit  travel  op- 
portunities for  residents  and  employees  in  the  core  of  the 
western  SOM. 

In  order  to  encourage  an  increasing  use  of  transit  by 
South  of  Market  employees  and  a  shift  away  from 
automobile  travel,  MUNI  frequencies  should  be  in- 
creased for  all  South  of  Market-serving  lines,  particu- 
larly during  the  commute  peak  periods  of  SOM  workers. 

OBJECTIVE  5 

MINIMIZE  THE  IMPACT  ON  THE  LIV ABILITY 
OF  THE  AREA  OF  AUTO  TRAFFIC  THROUGH 
AND  TO/FROM  THE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET. 

Increasing  automobile  traffic  results  in  more  environ- 
mental harm  and  greater  inconvenience.  A  desirable 
living  and  working  environment  and  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness environment  cannot  be  maintained  if  traffic  levels 
continue  to  increase  without  limits.  Various  methods 
should  be  used  to  control  and  reshape  the  effect  of 
automobiles  on  the  city,  and  to  promote  other  means  of 
transportation  to  improve  the  environment. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  taxi,  car- 
pools  and  vanpools,  and  reduce  the  dependence 
on  automobile  parking  facilities,  particularly  by 
area  workers. 

The  alternatives  to  expanding  automobile  facilities  are 
to  make  existing  facilities  serve  more  people  and  to  use 
other  ways  of  getting  people  to  their  destination. 
Single-occupancy  automobile  use  is  incompatible  with 
the  need  to  conserve  energy  and  land,  the  need  to  reduce 
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congestion  on  thoroughfares,  and  the  need  to  reduce 
auto  emissions. 

Employers  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  incentives 
for  transit  use  and  carpooling  by  employees.  A  transit 
subsidy,  such  as  the  provision  of  a  transit  "fast-pass," 
could  be  an  alternative  to  the  provision  of  fiee  employee 
parking.  Where  an  employer  already  has  paridng  spaces 
available  for  t  ployees,  drivers  who  carpool  should 
have  priority  of  use  of  these  spaces. 

The  City  should  require  transportation  brokers  to  be 
employed  by  each  major  new  office  development  or  by 
groups  of  smaller  office  projects  within  the  SOM.  The 
function  of  transportation  brokers  would  be  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  use  of  caipools  and  vanpools  by 
project  and  other  SOM  employees,  manage  project- 
related  preferential  paridng  rates  and  spaces  for  car- 
pools  and  vanpools,  organize  "commuter  club"  bus 
routes,  develop  and  coordinate  employer-subsidized 
transit  pass  sales,  distribute  transit  and  car/vanpool 
schedules  and  information,  and  assist  employers  with 
programs  to  implement  and  manage  flextime. 

SOM  employers  should  offer  flexible  work  schedules, 
should  provide  preferential  parking  spaces  and  rates  for 
carpools  and  vanpools  and  should  offer  transit  passes  to 
employees.  Certain  establishments  may  provide  taxi 
service  to  clients.  More  Caltrans  lots  should  be  devel- 
oped to  provide  preferential  spaces  and  rates  for  van- 
pools.  Similarly,  where  parking  spaces  are  provided  in 
new  development,  such  preferential  parking  rates  and 
spaces  should  be  established. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  park- 
ing resources  throughout  the  South  of  Market 

The  lack  of  parking  resources  near  businesses  and 
housing  is  a  major  problem  for  SOM  residents  and 
employers.  Most  commercial  and  residential  units  were 
constructed  when  there  was  no  requirement  and  little 
demand  for  parking  space.  Through  the  years,  there  has 
developed  a  deficiency  in  supply  and  a  high  demand  for 
parking  at  existing  curb  space.  This  problem  is  aggra- 
vated by  limited  enforcement  of  short-term  parking 
controls  which  results  in  curb  space  on  major  streets  and 
side  streets  being  used  for  long-term  parking  by  com- 
muters and  residents. 


Since  the  problem  is  an  existing  one,  planning  policies 
for  the  SOM  must  address  the  more  efficient  allocation 
and  management  of  existing,  limited  parking  resources 
as  well  as  adequate  provision  of  parking  and  loading 
spaces  in  new  development. 

Parking  rates  should  be  designed  to  meet  short-teim 
business  travel  demand.  Consistent  with  the  City's 
"transit  first"  policy,  long-term  commuter  parking 
should  be  discouraged  SOM  commuter  parking  de- 
mand can  be  diminished  over  time  by  increasing  use  of 
transit  and  ridesharing.  However,  convenient  alterna- 
tive means  of  travel  to  and  throughout  the  SOM  are 
generally  not  available  for  mid-day  or  nighttime  busi- 
ness travel. 

The  City  should  encourage  the  shared  use  of  existing 
parking  facihties  by  area  day  and  nighttime  activities. 
A  number  of  existing  parking  lots  and  garages  are 
heavily  used  during  the  daytime  hours  and  are  unoccu- 
pied during  the  evening  and  weekend  hours.  Most  of  the 
existing  nighttime  activities  are  located  in  buildings 
without  parking.  Operators  of  nighttime  activities  such 
as  cultural  arts  performance  spaces,  restaurants,  bars 
and  nightclubs  should  be  allowed  to  satisfy  their  off- 
street  pailcing  demand  and  requirement  by  joint  use  of 
these  parking  resources.  Daytime  business  operators 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  underutilized  park- 
ing spaces  available  to  the  public  for  nighttime  uses. 

POLICY  3 

Institute  a  residential  preferential  parking 
program. 

South  of  Market  residents  should  not  be  forced  to 
compete  with  area  employees  and  downtown  district 
commuters  for  on-street  parking  space.  A  residential 
preferential  parking  program  should  be  established 
within  the  side  streets  bounded  by  Mission  and  Harrison 
Streets  and  Fourth  and  Division  Streets,  and  around  the 
South  Park  neighborhood.  For  neighborhoods  in  close 
proximity  to  clusters  of  restaurants,  the  hours  of  the 
preferential  parking  program  should  be  extended  to 
10:00  PM.  For  neighborhoods  in  close  proximity  to 
nighttime  entertainment  activity,  the  hours  should  be 
extended  to  2:00  AM  or  6:00  AM  where  there  are  "after 
hours"  nighttime  entertainment  activities.  Effective 
implementation  of  a  paridng  permit  program  would  re- 
quire increased  enforcement  of  parking  controls 
throughout  the  area. 
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POLICY  4 

Provide  adequate  parking  and  loading  re- 
sources for  new  South  of  Market  residential  and 
business  development 

New  development  should  not  exaceibate  existing  paik- 
ing  congestion.  New  commercial  and  industrial  or 
mixed  use  developments  should  provide  adequate  off- 
street  parking  and  freight  loading  resources,  while  en- 
couraging transit  use  by  workers  whose  businesses  are 
within  walking  distance  from  major  transit  corridors 
such  as  Market  and  Mission  Streets.  The  City  should 
encourage  the  construction  of  new  short-term  public 
parking  lots  and  garages  to  serve  local  day  and  night- 
time customers  and  visitors. 

Given  the  planned  extension  of  MUNI  Metro  to  the 
Cal train  station,  and  potentially  beyond,  and  the  relative 
ease  of  expanding  transit  service  along  Second  Street, 
the  parking  requirement  for  office  use  in  the  Second  and 
Townsend  Street  area  office  districts  should  be  reduced 
to  reflect  these  transit  improvements. 

New  residential  development  should  provide  off-street 
parking  resources  as  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
anticipated  demand  by  prospective  residents.  Where 
possible,  residential  parking  should  be  mirumized  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  transit  use  by  residents  and  re- 
ducing per-unit  development  costs  and  rental  rates  for 
new  housing. 

Local  businesses  should  be  allowed  to  satisfy  their  off- 
street  parking  demand  and  requirement  by  contributing 
to  the  construction  of  a  nearby  pubUcly-accessible  park- 
ing garage  or  lot. 

Some  SOM  commuting  workers  may  not  be  able  to 
divert  to  pubUc  transit  and,  if  preferential  parking  were 
instituted,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  park  within  the 
residential  side  streets.  In  addition,  an  increase  in  on- 
street,  curbside  freight  loading  spaces  along  the  major 
thoroughfares  may  further  reduce  some  existing  long- 
term  parking  resources.  Parking  resources  of  SOM 
workers  which  are  lost  should  be  replaced  by  construc- 
tion of  parking  garages  under  the  elevated  freeway 
between  Fifth  and  Seventh  Streets  and  Harrison  and 
Bryant  Streets. 

The  City  should  encourage  private  sector  development 
of  joint  or  congregate  parking  structures  to  meet  off- 
street  parking  requirements  of  new  development  that 
would  otherwise  be  provided  on-site.  Development  of 
joint  parking  structures  can  achieve  a  better  allocation 


of  space  available  in  the  SOM  and  can  reduce  curb  cuts 
and  thereby  better  control  potential  conflicts  between 
autos  and  pedestrians,  transit,  and/or  dehvery/service 
vehicles. 


POLICY  5 

Provide  an  adequate  amount  of  on-street 
curbside  freight  loading  spaces  throughout  the 
South  of  Market. 

A  significant  share  of  deliveries  to  South  of  Market 
businesses  is  performed  within  the  street  space.  Where 
curbside  freight  loading  space  is  not  available,  deUvery 
vehicles  double-park,  blocking  major  dioroughfare  and 
side-street  traffic  and  creating  potential  hazards  for 
pedestrians  and  automobiles.  Along  Folsom,  Harrison 
and  Bryant  Streets  and  where  appropriate  along  the  side 
streets,  adequate  curbside  freight  loading  zones  should 
be  established  and  enforced. 

The  City  should  evaluate  the  existing  on-street  curb- 
designation  for  deUvery  vehicles  and  improve  daytime 
enforcement  to  increase  turnover.  Where  necessary, 
curbside  fi-eight  loading  spaces  should  be  increased. 

During  evenings  and  week-ends,  curbside  fteight  load- 
ing spaces  should  be  made  available  for  visitor  and  cus- 
tomer parking. 

POLICY  6 

Construct  in  the  South  of  Market  new  long-term 
parking  garages  to  serve  the  downtown  only  as 
needed  to  replace  the  loss  of  long-term  parking 
in  the  downtown  core. 

While  the  City  maintains  the  pohcy  of  discouraging  the 
addition  of  new  long-term  parking  spaces  in  and  around 
the  downtown,  it  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
replace  lost  commuter  parking  resources  in  areas  which 
are  well  served  by  transit  to  and  from  the  downtown 
core.  Again,  these  spaces  should  replace,  not  add  to  the 
long-term  parking  supply  in  order  to  prevent  unaccept- 
able congestion,  and  should  be  provided  in  garages,  not 
on  lots. 

Land  under  the  elevated  freeways  should  be  designated 
for  parking  use.  In  particular,  when  needed  to  replace 
displaced  parking,  the  City  should  encourage  construc- 
tion of  a  long-term  parking  garage  under  the  elevated 
freeway  in  the  area  bounded  by  Third  and  Fourth  Streets 
and  Harrison  and  Bryant  Streets. 
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OBJECTIVE  6 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY 
OF  RAIL  FREIGHT  SERVICE  THROUGH  THE 
SOUTH  OF  MARKET  AREA  TO  THE  PORT  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


POLICY  1 

Establish  a  rail  service  program. 

Working  with  local  rail  carriers,  the  Port,  and  other  city 
and  state  agencies,  the  City  should  develop  a  rail  service 
program  for  San  Francisco.  Should  certain  routes 
through  the  SOM  be  deemed  unnecessary,  the  City 
should  identify  which  rail  tracks  should  be  removed  and 
should  develop  a  program  for  removal  of  these  trades 
and  use  of  the  right-of-way  as  pedestrian  pathways. 

AREA  LIVABILITY 

The  South  of  Market  is  home  to  over  10,000  residents, 
over  2,700  businesses  and  over  27,000  workers.  Neigh- 
borhoods should  be  safe,  clean,  quiet  and  comfortable 
environments,  providing  adequate  shelter,  open  space, 
transit,  parking,  and  neighborhood  services  for  its  resi- 
dents, workers  and  visitors.  The  extent  to  which  a 
neighborhood  provides  these  services,  resources  and 
amenities  is  a  measure  of  its  neighborhood  livability. 

The  South  of  Market  physical  environment  is  generally 
pleasant,  featuring  low-scale,  pedestrian-  oriented 
building  forms;  a  warm  and  wind-  and  fog-ftee  climate; 
close  proximity  to  the  city's  major  cultural  and  employ- 
ment centers  and  the  Bay  waterfront;  and  features  at- 
tractive architecture  and  sound  housing  and  commercial 
building  stock. 

The  South  of  Market  is,  however,  deficient  in  a  number 
of  important  community  services  and  resources.  Some 
densely  populated  areas  of  the  SOM  are  severely  defi- 
cient in  both  private  and  public  open  space  resources, 
and  are  deficient  in  private  maintenance  activities  such 
as  cosmetic  improvements  and  painting  of  apartments 
and  flats,  rodent  control,  and  trash  removal.  These 
deficiencies  are  striking  enough  to  mask  the  area's  at- 
tractive features  to  most  of  the  city's  residents  and  visi- 
tors. Consequently,  the  South  of  Market  has  a  rather 
poor  image  as  an  attractive  area  and  is,  undeniably,  a 
high  need  area  for  physical  improvements.  Nonethe- 
less, the  SOM  worics  well  for  its  residents,  workers  and 


business  operators  who,  in  surveys,  scored  SOM  low  in 
cleanliness  and  safety  standards  and  high  in  identity/ 
sense  of  community,  comfort,  quiet  and  affordability 
standards.  Those  surveyed  universally  expressed  a 
desire  to  remain  in  the  area  permanently. 

The  area's  environmental  deficiencies  can  be  amelio- 
rated over  time  by  both  public  and  private  investments 
in  maintenance  of  street  and  sidewalk  space  and  build- 
ing stock;  increased  greenery  and  park  spaces;  in- 
creased transit,  parking  and  improved  pedestrian  circu- 
lation systems;  and  improved  neighborhood  services. 
This,  along  with  maintenance  of  the  area's  positive  fea- 
tures -  lower  scale,  lower-density  development,  view 
corridors,  sun  exposure,  quiet  at  night  and  on  weekends, 
rich  architectural  character,  diversity  of  activities  and 
population — can  improve  neighborhood  livability  for 
SOM  residents,  workers  and  visitors. 

OBJECTIVE  7 

PRESERVE  EXISTING  AMENITIES  WHICH 
MAKE  THE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  A  PLEASANT 
PLACE  TO  LIVE,  WORK  AND  VISFT. 

POLICY  1 

Establish  height  and  building  intensity  limits  for 
new  development  which  would  preserve  the  ex- 
isting scale  and  strengthen  the  physical  form  of 
areas  appropriate  for  new  development,  en- 
hance the  character  of  adjacent  landmark  build- 
ings, maintain  sun  exposure  to  open  space  re- 
sources, and  preserve  view  corridors. 

The  South  of  Market  offers  some  of  the  most  pleasant 
weather  conditions  in  the  City.  Because  of  its  low  lying 
topography,  its  distance  from  clusters  of  tall  buildings 
or  hills,  its  proximity  to  the  Bay  and,  most  importantly, 
its  generally  low  scale  built  environment,  the  SOM  is 
sunny  and  warm,  is  protected  from  strong  winds,  and  is 
fog  fiiee. 

Because  the  SOM  is  deficient  in  private  and  public 
parks  and  open  space  resources,  front  stoops  and  side- 
walks are  used  by  area  residents  and  workers  as  sitting, 
socializing  and  play  areas.  Tlie  street  and  sidewalk 
rights-of-way  and  the  generous  sunlight  and  air  expo- 
sure provided  by  low  scale  development  serve  as  valu- 
able open  space  resources  and  contribute  tremendously 
to  the  area's  sense  of  openness  and  comfort.  SOM 
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streets  provide  views  of  distant  open  space  and  natural 
land  forms  and  bodies  of  water  which  create  focal 
points,  give  visual  orientation  to  the  pedestrian  and 
motorist,  provide  a  sense  of  openness  and  sensual  relief 
from  the  immediate  environment,  and  provide  a  visual/ 
psychological  link  with  regional  open  space  resources. 
Views  act  as  psychological  open  space. 

Height  limits  %  jin  the  SOM  should  vary  by  location 
and  by  function  of  permitted  activities.  Areas  which  are 
designated  primarily  for  service/light  industrial  activi- 
ties should  be  limited  to  building  heights  which  can 
most  efficiently  and  economically  accommodate  these 
uses.  Areas  proposed  for  mixed  residential/commer- 
cial/light industrial  activities  should,  in  combination 
with  appropriate  density  standards,  be  limited  to  build- 
ing heights  which  would  be  in  scale  with  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  and  which  would  provide  adequate 
building  heights  to  accommodate  affordable  new  mixed 
use  developments. 

Based  on  these  goals,  a  building  height  limit  of  50  feet 
would  be  appropriate  throughout  most  of  the  SOM  area. 
Lower  building  heights  should  be  maintained  in  areas 
bordering  public  open  space  and  the  elevated  freeway  in 
order  to  preserve  sun  exposure  to  parks,  and  to  protect 
views  of  the  water,  open  space  and  cityscape  from  the 
elevated  roadway.  Within  residential  enclaves,  a  maxi- 
mum height  limit  of  40  feet  would  be  appropriate. 

East  of  Sixth  Street  facing  proi>erties  and  north  of  Har- 
rison Street,  building  height  limits  should  be  flexible  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  affordable  hous- 
ing as  well  as  to  encourage  an  appropriate  transition  in 
building  heights  fi'om  existing  taUer  buildings  and  adja- 
cent or  nearby  park,  open  space  and  view  corridor 
resources. 


POLICY  2 

Preserve  the  architectural  character  and  iden- 
tity of  South  of  Market  residential  and  commer- 
cial/industrial buildings. 

The  SOM  is  endowed  with  a  number  of  architecturally 
attractive  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  build- 
ings as  well  as  a  pleasant,  pedestrian-oriented  scale  of 
development  from  which  to  view  these  buildings.  These 
resources  add  interest  and  excitement  to  the  SOM,  cre- 
ate neighborhood  identification,  and  provide  orienta- 
tion points  in  an  area  with  few  prominent  natural  fea- 
tures. 


Many  of  the  commercial  buildings  share  a  common  in- 
dustrial architectural  character.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ings range  from  pre-20th  Century  simple  brick  and  tim- 
ber industrial  style  to  1930 's  and  40 's  Art  Deco  stylized 
buildings  which  often  have  more  elaborate  detailing  and 
articulation  of  building  surfaces  than  their  predecessors. 

Although  the  mixture  of  SOM  business  activities 
through  the  years  has  resulted  in  a  wide  variety  of 
commercial  and  industrial  building  types,  the  designers 
of  these  buildings  were  sensitive  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  area.  Most  of  the  SOM's  commercial/ 
industrial  buildings  are  linked  by  common  architectural 
elements,  including  scale  and  proportion,  texture,  col- 
oring, materials  and  patterns  of  facade  and  window 
treatments.  The  legacy  of  these  buildings  is  a  reminder 
of  San  Francisco's  rich  industrial  and  commercial  heri- 
tage. 

Residential  buildings,  likewise,  provide  rich  scale,  tex- 
ture, architectural  character  and  visual  interest  for  the 
SOM.  Most  of  the  residential  structures  are  three-story 
flats  and  apartments  grouped  in  enclaves  along  the  inte- 
rior side  streets.  They  are  generally  built  in  the  Edwar- 
dian style,  and  their  lack  of  pretension  reflects  the  work- 
ing class  population  which  occupied  the  area  after  the 
fire.  Very  few  buildings  are  out  of  scale  or  conflict  in 
style  with  one  another. 

The  area's  prevailing  scale  and  continuity  of  architec- 
tural style  is  a  positive  feature  and  imparts  a  distinct 
visual  character  and  identity  for  the  area.  The  City 
should  encourage  the  architectural  design  of  new  SOM 
development  and  major  rehabilitation  of  existing  build- 
ings to  complement  and  enhance  the  architectural  char- 
acter of  the  area  and,  in  particular,  to  be  compatible  in 
scale,  style,  texture,  color  and  materials  with  nearby 
handsome  older  buildings. 

POLICY  3 

Preserve  areas  which  contain  groups  of  build- 
ings of  historic,  architectural,  or  aesthetic  value 
and  which  are  linked  b  j  important  historical  or 
architectural  characteristics. 

In  some  areas  of  the  SOM,  there  are  grouping  of  build- 
ings witti  similar  physical  characteristics  or  historical 
background.  These  areas  take  on  a  unique  quality  which 
is  traceable  to  the  prevailing  style  or  the  history  of  the 
buildings.  Some  buildings  are,  individually,  of  land- 
mark quality.  The  buildings  which  are  not  of  individual 
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architectural  or  historical  importance  often  provide  a 
complementary  setting  and  context  within  which  to 
view  the  individual  landmark  quality  buildings.  These 
contributory  buildings  create  a  visually  distinctive  envi- 
ronment and  impart  a  sense  of  place  and  identity  for  the 
district.  They  aid  in  defining  and  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  the  district  and,  as  such,  their  preservation  takes 
on  an  increased  importance.  In  many  cases,  the  loss  of 
any  one  of  the  contributory  buildings,  although  not  of 
individual  landmark  quality,  would  diminish  the  visual 
prominence  of  the  landmark  buildings  within  the  group- 
ing, and  may  substantially  alter  the  contextual  setting 
and  special  character  of  the  district.  Wheneverpossible, 
these  contributory  buildings  should  be  preserved. 

The  area  shown  on  Map  6,  p. 23,  contains  clusters  of 
important  structures.  This  area  should  be  made  an 
Historic  District. 


POLICY  4 

Preserve  individual  architecturally  and/or  his- 
torically significant  buildings  which  contribute 
to  the  area's  identity,  give  visual  orientation,  and 
which  impart  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
San  Francisco's  past. 

Approximately  30  structures  outside  the  proposed  His- 
toric District  have  been  identified  and  rated  through  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  review  process  as  build- 
ings of  particular  architectural  and/or  historical  signifi- 
cance. These  structures  are  listed  in  the  following 
Table. 

These  structures  should  be  considered  for  designation  as 
City  landmarks.  See  Significant  and  Contributory 
Buildings,  p. 22. 

POLICY  5 

Provide  incentives  for  preservation  of  landmark 
quality  buildings  and  contributory  buildings  in 
historic  districts. 

Adaptive  reuse  of  landmark  and  contributory  buildings 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  re- 
tention and  sensitive  rehabilitation  of  these  structures, 
particularly  the  more  vulnerable  and  costly  to  rehabili- 
tate unreinforced  brick  buildings.  To  facilitate  reten- 
tion of  these  structures  and  their  seismic  upgrading, 
these  buildings  should  be  permitted  to  be  converted  to 
office  use. 


In  addition,  when  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  economically 
necessary  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  building,  and 
when  deemed  appropriate  to  the  preservation  of  the 
qualities  which  make  the  building  imporiant,  the  on-site 
parking  and/or  freight  loading  requirements  should  be 
permitted  to  be  reduced. 

OBJECTIVE  8 

IMPROVE  AREA  LIV ABILITY  BY  PROVIDING 
ESSE^^1AL  COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  FA- 
CILITIES. 

South  of  Market  community  services  and  resources 
have  been  a  neighboriiood  concern  for  many  years. 
Previous  studies  and  current  inventories  of  neighbor- 
hood-serving human  service  providers  reveal  underser- 
ved  segments  of  the  South  of  Market  population.  The 
diversity  of  the  10,000+  South  of  Market  residents  pose 
difficulties  in  conveniently,  effectively  and  affordably 
meeting  their  varied  community  service  needs.  The 
multi-cultural  nature,  low  incomes,  age  characteristics 
and  homeless  segments  of  this  neighborhood  often  re- 
quire community  services  to  be  tailored  to  specific 
population  groups. 

Accessible  primary  health  care  and  other  community 
services  should  be  available  throughout  the  South  of 
Market.  The  location  of  community  services  tailored  to 
specific  in-need  populations  should  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated in  order  to  maintain  and  improve  neighborhood 
livability. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  careful  location  and  expansion  of 
essential  neighborhood-serving  community  and 
human  service  activities  throughout  the  South  of 
Market,  exclusive  of  the  residential  enclaves. 

Location  of  human  service  activities,  such  as  health  and 
day  care  centers,  recreation  programs,  cultural  centers, 
employment  and  tenant  counseling  programs,  informa- 
tion and  referral  programs,  senior  escort  and  transporta- 
tion services,  and  other  essential  services  required  of  the 
area's  residents  including  the  elderly,  fiail,  homeless 
and  medically  needy  individuals  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  SOM.  The  City  should  facilitate  the  careful  loca- 
tion and  expansion  of  essential  substance  abuse,  mental 
health  or  temporary  shelter  programs  while  limiting  the 
concentration  of  such  activities  within  any  one  neigh- 
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SIGNIFICANT  AND  CONTRIBUTORY  BUILDINGS 

I.    LIST  OF  SIGNIFICANT  BUILDINGS 

n.  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORY  BUILDINGS 

LOCATED  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  PROPOSED 

LOCATED  WITHIN  THE  PROPOSED 

TRIC  ""T 

Assessor  s 

Assessor  s 

l>IOCK/L<Ot 

All 

Address 

DlOCK/jL/Ot 

Address 

T  /O  If  J  I 

Al^  Tlranrtin 
*f  /  J  oranuLtu  oi. 

'XT!  Am 

77/1  T)r*mn«in  ^1 

z/H  cidnnaD  J>l. 

511 0/4 1 

J     uryani  oi. 

5 1  oy/y 

//J  tjrannan  ot. 

1777//1Q 
511  1  l^o 

D  /  J  joryani  oi. 

5 1 /J/0 

5V\j  orannan  oi. 

5jI\)I5\}\^ 

1/177  1470 

5  /  oof  5 1 

5\ji  Draiinan  oi. 

Emberly  Alley 

3774/8 

333  Bryant  St. 

3317/13 

1400  Folsom  St. 

3774/68 

355  Bryant  St. 

3520/30B 

1477  Folsom  St. 

385  Bryant  St. 

3520/30 

1489  Folsom  St. 

3789/10 

52  Colin  P.  Kelly  S(. 

1275  Hamson  St. 

3794/23 

128  King  St. 

3320/16 

1440  Hamson  St. 

3794/15 

101  Townsend  St. 

3755/27 

7  Heron  St. 

3794/14 

111  Townsend  Si. 

3731/94 

1035  Howard  St. 

3794/10 

115  Townsend  St. 

3731/74 

1049  Howard  St. 

3794/22 

133  Townsend  St. 

3731/42 

1097  Howard  St. 

3788/9 

136  Townsend  Si. 

3727/14 

1126  Howard  St. 

3794/21 

139  Townsend  St. 

3728/14 

1234  Howard  St. 

3788/9A 

144  Townsend  St. 

3517/35 

1401  Howard  St. 

3788/10 

148  Townsend  S). 

3788/12 

166  Townsend  S». 

3S 17/34 

III 

1413  Hownrd  St 

3788/13 

180  Townsend  S(. 

J 1  jloi  oy 

3764/70 

461  Second  St. 

D  1  OU/  1  D 

^  1 0  Tnwn^f»nd  St 

3775/1 

500  Second  St. 

D  1  OO/  I J 

'^SO  TnwnQ*»nrl  Sf 

DJ\J  I  V/WllaCllU  kJl. 

3775/2 

512  Second  St. 

3785/2A 

410  Townsend  St. 

57/0/4 

COO     Caaab-k^  0« 

j/z  oecond  ol. 

500  Fourth  St. 

inn  A  lA  Q 

j55  oecona  ot. 

3787/29 

601  Fourth  St. 

ITT  A  /A  A 

3774/44 

J  5b  oecond  oi. 

3726/11 

182  Sixth  St. 

3775/5 

544  Second  St. 

'illbll 

106  Sixth  St. 

3774/64 

545  Second  St. 

3732/124 

201  Sixth  St. 

3774/45 

555  Second  St. 

3783/7 

665  Sixth  St. 

3774/31 

599  Second  St. 

3754/18 

335  Seventh  St. 

3789/8 

/"/II  0_->-^_-l 

601  Second  St. 

3729/82 

201  Ninth  St. 

3789/7 

625  Second  St. 

3509/14 

165  Tenth  St. 

3788/38 

634  Second  St. 

3525/59 

465  Tenth  St. 

3788/2 

640  Second  St. 

3520/29 

319  Eleventh  St. 

3788/2A 

650  Second  St. 

35  20/28 A 

333  Eleventh  St. 

3788/43,44 

670  Second  St. 

3788/6 

698  Second  St. 

3789/4 

699  Second  St 

3788/19 

625  Third  St. 

3787/8 

660  Third  St. 

3788/41 

665  Third  St. 

3788/15 

685  Third  St. 
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borhood.  Within  the  residential  enclaves,  some  human 
service  activities  should  be  allowed  in  existing  non- resi- 
dential, nonconforming  buildings  with  conditional  use 
authorization. 

Certain  human  service  activities,  such  as  "homeless" 
shelter  programs,  food  programs,  substance  abuse  pro- 
grams and  mental  health  and  other  board  and  care  facili- 
ties, should  be  carefully  sited  within  the  SOM  and 
should  be  permitted  only  as  a  conditional  use  within  the 
SOM,  exclusive  of  the  residential  enclaves  where  they 
should  not  be  permitted.  Adequate  police,  street  clean- 
ing and  other  such  services  should  be  provided  to  the 
area  when  these  human  service  programs  are  located 
within  the  SOM. 


POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  location  of  neighborhood-serv- 
ing retail  and  community  service  activities 
throughout  the  South  of  Market. 

Although  neighborhood-serving  retail  activities  have 
been  permitted  as  a  principal  use  throughout  the  SOM 
under  present  zoning  controls,  the  area  remains  con- 
spicuously deficient  in  convenience  retail  and  personal 
service  activities  such  as  laundromats,  a  supermarket, 
late  hour  and  weekend  low-cost  restaurants,  automatic 
teller  machines,  shoe  repair  and  the  like.  The  City 
should  actively  encourage  the  location  of  these  activi- 
ties throughout  the  SOM  and  particularly  within  the 
densely  residential  areas.  Additionally,  non-profit 
community  service  programs  serving  SOM  residents 
are  in  need  of  larger,  more  conveniently  located  space 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  within  the  area. 

POLICY  3 

Make  better  use  of  existing  recreation  and  open 
space  resources  and  facilities  within  the  South  of 
Market. 

The  South  of  Market  is  deficient  in  private  open  space 
resources  such  as  rear  yards,  decks  or  balconies.  Public 
open  space  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket area  are  also  very  limited  Therefore  it  is  very 
important  that  existing  facilities  and  programs  be  main- 
tained 

The  Recreation  and  Park  Department  has  an  agreement 
with  the  Board  of  Education  to  share  in  the  use  and 


maintenance  of  Bessie  Caimichael  School  as  a  chil- 
dren's play  area.  This  cooperation  needs  to  be  main- 
tained and,  if  possible,  extended  to  increase  the  play 
areas,  equipment  and  hours  of  operation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  seniors  (over  65  years  of  age) 
living  in  the  Verba  Buena  Center  (YBC)  area  regularly 
use  the  undeveloped  open  space  on  top  of  the  Moscone 
Center.  At  present  this  open  space  consists  of  a  paved 
walkway  which  widens  into  a  large  gravel-covered 
rooftop  area  containing  planters  with  seasonal  flowers 
and  curved  concrete  walls  defining  planting  areas.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  a  rather  sparse,  unattractive  and 
uncomfortable  rooftop  open  space  and  seems  ill- 
equipped  to  serve  the  nearby  senior  population.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  public  open  space  in  the  immediate 
area,  and  has  the  potential  of  serving  a  very  large 
number  of  area  residents,  workers  and  visitors.  The  City 
should  work  with  the  designers  of  the  proposed  Yerba 
Buena  Gardens  (YBG)  project  to  encourage  the  rede- 
sign and  improvement  of  existing  open  space  resources 
within  the  YBC  area  including  the  provision  of  adequate 
safe,  clean,  quiet,  and  sun  lit  seating  and  resting  areas 
and  passive  recreation  programs  to  serve  the  various 
nearby  population  groups,  particularly  the  large  con- 
centration of  elderly  residents. 

Community  gardens  around  YBC  have  proven  very 
successful  in  providing  outdoor  passive  recreation,  sit- 
ting and  gathering  spaces  for  the  area's  senior  citizens. 
These  resources  should  be  further  encouraged. 

POLICY  4 

Create  new  parks  and  recreational  facilities  for 
the  enjoyment  by  area  residents,  workers,  and 
visitors. 

Presently,  only  four  public  open  spaces  exist  in  the 
South  of  Market  area:  South  Park,  an  oval-shaped  open 
space  of  less  than  one  acre  surrounded  by  residential  and 
commercial  development;  landscaped  areas  on  top  of 
the  Moscone  Center;  and  a  .22  acre  minipaik  at  Langton 
andHoward  Streets,  consisting  of  a  children's  play  area, 
grassy  areas,  and  sitting  facilities  and  a  1 .9  acre  park  and 
recreation  facility  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Folsom 
Streets.  In  addition,  there  are  two  paved  playground  fa- 
cilities, one  at  Bessie  Caimichael  School  located  at 
Folsom  and  Columbia  Streets  and  another  at  the  Fihpino 
Education  Center  located  at  Fourth  and  Harrison 
Streets. 
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The  proposed  5  to  7  acre  Rincon  Point  Park  to  be  located 
on  the  waterfront,  south  of  the  Ferry  Building;  and  the  5 
acre  South  Beach  Park  to  be  developed  southeast  of 
Second  and  King  Streets  will  serve  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  SOM  area,  far  distant  from  the  major  concentrations 
of  existing  SOM  residents.  Additionally,  a  variety  of 
open  spaces  totalling  6.25  acres  are  planned  for  the 
central  block  of  the  Verba  Buena  Gardens  bounded  by 
Mission,  Third,  Howard  and  Fourth  Streets.  Since  this 
project  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  major  concentra- 
tions of  senior  housing,  these  spaces  should  be  designed 
with  the  special  needs  of  this  population  in  mind. 

Acquire  a  large  park  site. 

Even  after  these  proposed  parks  have  been  built,  the 
western  SOM,  which  has  a  sizable  residential  popula- 
tion, will  remain  deficient  in  open  space.  New  open 
space  should  be  created  within  this  area.  Residents  of 
the  area  overwhelmingly  favor  one  large  park  with 
grass,  trees,  and  flowers  over  several  mini-parks. 

The  City  should  acquire  a  major  open  space/park  site 
within  the  western  SOM  and  develop  it  as  a  large  soft 
surface  and  informal  park  with  enough  space  for  active 
turf  sports,  play  areas  for  pre-school  and  school  age 
children,  and  green  landscaped  spaces  for  teens,  adults, 
and  seniors  in  different  social  groupings.  The  park  and 
park  use  program  should  be  developed  according  to  the 
stated  preferences  of  residents  and  should  complement 
the  uses  of  the  Sixth/Folsom  Street  park  and  recreation 
faciUty. 

Establish  an  open  space  requirement  for  new  com- 
mercial/industrial developments  and  conversion  of 
space  to  office  use. 

Publicly  accessible  open  space  resources  should  be 
required  to  be  included  in  the  project  design  of  new 
commercial,  institutional,  service,  industrial  or  mixed 
use  developments.  New  office  development  and  con- 
versions of  space  to  office  use  should  provide  publicly 
accessible  open  space  resources.  This  open  space 
should  be  designed  to  be  accessible  to  area  workers 
during  weekday  hours  and  to  area  residents  during  both 
weekday  and  weekend  day  and  early  evening  hours.  It 
is  envisioned  that  small,  landscaped  areas  could  be  de- 
signed within  the  project  site  to  provide  attractive  table 
and  sitting  areas  for  lunch  time  eating  and  socializing  by 
area  workers.  These  same  spaces  could  be  used  by  area 
residents  on  the  weekends.  Small  tot-lots  could  be  used 
by  area  residents  throughout  the  weekday  and  weekend 
daylight  hours.  Blank  building  walls  could  double  as 
handball  or  tennis  backboards .  A  wide  variety  of  simple 


and  inexpensive  passive  and  active  recreational  ele- 
ments should  be  incorporated  into  the  project  design  to 
provide  essential  open  space  resources  to  area  workers 
and  residents.  The  private  development  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  costs  associated  with  the  design,  develop- 
ment, insurance,  regular  maintenance  and  safe  opera- 
tion of  this  open  space. 

This  requirement  should  be  allowed  to  be  satisfied  on 
public  property  and  could  be  used  to  improve  and  main- 
tain the  Townsend,  Bluxome,  Ritch  and  Second  Streets 
pedestrian  network,  any  appropriate  abandoned  rail 
rights-of-ways,  and  any  other  open  space/pedestrian 
walkway  facilities  serving  SOM  workers  and  visitors. 
Businesses  operating  exclusively  during  nighttime 
hours  should  be  exempt  from  an  open  space  requirement 
when  it  is  infeasible  to  provide  public  access  to  such  an 
open  space  during  daytime  hours. 

Establish  on-site  open  space  requirements  for  all  new 
residential  development. 

New  residential  development  should  provide  adequate 
usable,  unenclosed  private  or  common  open  space  re- 
sources (or  solaria)  easily  accessible  to  project  resi- 
dents. Open  space  standards  for  each  type  of  residential 
use  should  incorporate  adequate  flexibility  in  design, 
character  and  location  of  these  open  spaces  in  order  to 
facilitate  affordable  in-fill  housing  development.  In 
new  mixed  use  developments,  common,  unenclosed 
residential  open  space  areas  should  be  provided  as  a  rear 
yard,  rooftop  garden,  or  elsewhere  on  the  lot  or  within 
the  development  where  it  is  clearly  accessible  to  and  for 
the  exclusive  use  by  the  residents. 

POLICY  5 

Create  a  visually  prominent,  safe  and  clean  pe- 
destrian circulation  network  throughout  the 
South  of  Market 

South  of  Market  sidewalks  are  frequently  blocked  by 
parked  vehicles,  stacked  delivery  goods,  garbage  bins, 
and  piles  of  discarded  trash.  Pedestrians  are  often 
forced  by  these  obstacles  to  use  the  street  space  for 
travel.  This  is  especially  dangerous  along  the  higher 
speed  thoroughfares  where  double-parked  vehicles  fur- 
ther reduce  the  line-of-sight  of  passing  motorists  and 
force  pedestrians  further  into  the  street  space  to  pass  by 
the  sidewalk  obstructions. 

The  SOM  is  home  to  a  significant  number  of  children 
and  senior  citizens  who  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
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potential  safety  hazards  and  are  inconvenienced  by  the 
lack  of  effective  pedestrian  circulation  space.  In  an  area 
as  deficient  in  private  and  public  open  space  as  the  SOM 
is,  the  sidewalk  space  is  especially  important  as  a  means 
of  experiencing  a  sense  of  open  space,  of  enjoying 
sunlight  exposure,  of  sitting,  relaxing  and  people- 
watching,  and  as  a  play  area  for  small  children. 

POLICY  6 

Restore  sidewalks  as  pedestrian  circulation 
spaces  and  establish  a  pedestrian  network  to 
improve  the  safety  and  convenience  of  pedes- 
trian travel  to  and  throughout  the  South  of 
Market  (see  Map  7). 

Restoration  of  the  sidewalks  in  the  South  of  Market  as 
pedestrian  circulation  spaces  will  require  establishing  a 
preferential  parking  program  for  residents,  improving 
transit  service  for  workers,  and  maintaining  regular  en- 
forcement of  area  parking  controls.  These  measures 
should  be  included  within  the  aimual  woric  program  and 
budgets  of  the  appropriate  implementing  city  agencies. 

A  visually  prominent  pedestrian  circulation  netwoik 
should  be  created.  It  should  incorporate  pedestrian-only 
walkways  and  selected  pedestrian- oriented  streets 
which  would  link  major  SOM  activity  centers,  open 
space  resources,  and  view  corridors  to  the  waterfront. 

Pedestrian-oriented  streets  (similar  to  the  popular  Euro- 
pean "WOONERFS")  incorporating  exclusive  pedes- 
trian walkways,  landscaped  sitting  and  play  areas,  and 
Umited  vehicular  access  should  be  created  within  some 
selected  predominandy  residential  side  streets. 

Pedestrian  network. 

The  City  should  build  on  the  pedestrian  netwoik  estab- 
Ushed  in  the  Downtown  Plan  (which  includes  the  United 
Nations  Plaza  to  Bessie  Carmichael  School  linkage)  by 
adding  Howard,  Folsom,  Townsend,  and  Ninth  Streets 
as  pedestrian-oriented  streets. 

The  feasibility  of  creating  pedestrian-dominated  streets 
(like  the  popular  European  WOONERFS),  incorporat- 
ing sitting  and  play  areas,  within  some  residential  en- 
claves should  be  explored.  Pedestrian-dominated  side 
streets  consist  of  carefully  designed  combinations  of 
parking,  vehicular  access,  landscaped  open  space,  pe- 
destrian circulation  and  play  areas  sharing  the  pubhc 
right-of-way.  Through  traffic  is  hmited  to  pedestrians 
and  vehicles  serving  adjacent  residential  or  commer- 


cial/ industrial  uses.  Some  SOM  side  streets,  such  as  the 
stub  end  of  Natoma  Street,  would  work  very  well  as  a 
pedestrian-oriented  street,  providing  adequate  parking 
and  vehicular  access  to  neighboring  uses  while  creating 
safe  and  attractive  open  space  and  play  areas  in  an  area 
severely  deficient  in  these  resources. 

One  or  two  small  mid-block  parcels  should  be  identified 
for  development  as  attractive  open  space  pedestrian 
through-ways  serving  as  extensions  of  the  pedestrian 
network  in  the  area  bound  by  Howard  and  Harrison, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  These  pedestrian  corridors 
should  be  designed  to  provide  safe,  clean,  quiet  and 
sunny  sitting  areas  and  other  sociaUzing  spaces  within 
comfortable  walking  distance  to  and  from  the  large  con- 
centrations of  senior  housing. 

The  location  of  pedestrian-oriented  retail  activity  along 
the  ground  floor  frontage  of  buildings  lining  the  pedes- 
trian network  should  be  encouraged.  Concentration  of 
pedestrian-  oriented  or  cultural  arts/  entertainment  ac- 
tivities would  enhance  and  strengthen  the  prominence 
of  the  pedestrian  network  and  would  improve  the  safety, 
security  and  convenience  of  the  pathway  to  its  users. 

Rail  rights  of  way. 

Where  rail  tracks  are  no  longer  needed  the  abandoned 
rail  rights-of-way  along  Townsend,  Bluxome,  Ritch  and 
Second  Streets  should  be  connected  to  safe  and  attrac- 
tive pedestrian  ways. 

Street  landscaping  program. 

A  landscaping  program  for  the  South  of  Maiket,  includ- 
ing the  residential  side  streets  and  abandoned  rail  rights- 
of-way,  should  be  developed.  The  installation  of  street 
trees  should  be  required  of  new  development  and  major 
renovation  or  conversions  of  buildings. 

POLICY  7 

Improve  street  and  sidewalk  maintenance  in- 
cluding enforcement  of  parking  regulations, 
regular  street  and  sidewalk  cleaning,  rodent 
eradication,  and  trash  removal. 

A  major  environmental  problem  in  the  SOM  is  the  pres- 
ence of  rodents,  pests  and  discarded  trash  throughout  the 
densely  populated  residential  neighborhoods.  A  thor- 
ough and  regular  rodent  eradication,  trash  removal  and 
sidewalk  cleaning  program  would  improve  the  quaUty 
of  life  within  the  SOM  immeasurably. 
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The  City  should  implement  a  comprehensive  rodent  and 
pest  eradication  program  throughout  the  SOM  and  par- 
ticularly within  the  residential  enclaves. 

The  City  should  implement  a  comprehensive  trash 
removal  program  throughout  the  SOM  and  particularly 
within  the  residential  enclaves. 

As  budget  peniats,  the  City  should  maintain  and  im- 
prove street  cleaning  programs  throughout  the  SOM  and 
implement  a  regular  sidewalk  washing  and  cleaning 
program,  particulaiiy  along  the  pedestrian  circulation 
network,  along  Sixth  Street,  and  in  areas  where  chari- 
table and  social  service  programs  for  the  homeless  and 
hungry  population  are  located. 

POLICY  8 

Encourage  the  careful  location  and  maintenance 
of  public  facilities  such  as  public  toilets,  trash 
and  debris  receptacles,  drinking  water  facilities, 
and  benches. 

The  SOM  is  heavily  traveled  by  pedestrian  visitors, 
residents  and  workers.  This  foot  traffic  is  e:q)ected  to 
increase  in  the  near  future  as  pedestrian  networks  are 
established,  day  and  nighttime  retail  activity  is  in- 
creased, and  major  open  space  resources  are  developed. 
It  is  important  to  provide  convenience  and  litter  control 
facilities  to  users  of  these  resources  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving and  maintaining  neighboibood  hvability  stan- 
dards, and  simply  facilitating  and  improving  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  facilities  by  their  users. 


Public  toilet  facilities  should  be  incorporated  into  all 
new  public  park  or  public  recreation  facilities  along 
with  sufficient  funding  for  adequate  staff,  materials  and 
programming  resources  in  order  to  adequately  accom- 
modate the  clean,  safe,  orderly,  and  convenient  access 
to  these  facilities  by  area  residents,  wo±ers  and  visitors. 

Public  trash  receptacles  should  be  installed  and  main- 
tained throughout  the  SOM  business  and  residential 
districts,  particularly  along  pedestrian  pathways. 

Adequate  street  furniture,  such  as  benches,  street  Ught- 
ing,  drinking  water  facilities,  public  phone  booths,  and 
trash  receptacles,  should  be  incorporated  into  pedes- 
trian pathway  landscape  plans  and  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, location  plans  and  density  controls  for  news  racks 
and  advertising  signs  should  be  developed  for  the  South 
of  Market  area. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GOALS,  OBJECTIVES  AND 
POLICIES 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 
OBJECTIVE  1 

PROTECT  EXISTING  INDUSTRIAL,  ARTISAN, 
HOME  AND  BUSINESS  SERVICE,  AND  NEIGH- 
BORHOOD-SERVING RETAIL,  PERSONAL  SERV- 
ICE AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACriVITIES 
FROM  DISPLACEMENT  AND  FACILITATE  THEIR 
EXPANSION. 

POLICY  1 

Exclude  office  uses  in  areas  where  light  industrial/busi- 
ness service  space  predominates.  Restrict  the  location 
of  new  office  uses  to  certain  specific  and  discrete  subar- 
eas. 

POLICY  2 

Facilitate  the  preservation  of  and  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  affordable  "hve/woik"  loft  studio  space. 

POUCY  3 

Allow  nighttime  entertainment  activities  to  locate  in 
areas  where  such  uses  are  compatible  with  nearby 
businesses  and  other  daytime,  non-reisdential  uses,  and 
allow  expansion  of  existing  nighttime  entertainment 
activities  when  the  expansion  would  result  in  improved 
area  livability  such  as  litter  patrol,  noise  reduction  and 
increased  parking. 

POLICY  4 

Provide  sufficient  land  and  building  area  to  accomodate 
the  reasonable  growth  and  e:q)ansion  of  the  South  of 
Market's  diverse  economic  activities. 

POLICY  5 

Locate  uses  in  areas  according  to  a  generalized  land  use 
plan. 

POLICY  6 

Allow  existing  businesses,  which  would  not  be  aUowed 
if  they  were  new,  to  remain  in  their  present  location  and 
space  as  nonconforming  uses. 


RESIDENTIAL  ACTIVITY 
OBJECTIVE  2 

PRESERVE  EXISTING  HOUSING. 
POLICY  1 

Discourage  the  demolition  of  existing  dwelling  units  or 
their  conversion  to  non-residential  use. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  making  existing  rental  housing  permanently 
affordable  for  low-  and  moderate-income  residents. 

POLICY  3 

Preserve  South  Park  as  a  small  scale,  mixed  use  neigh- 
borhood. 

OBJECTIVE  3 

ENCOURAGE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW 
HOUSING,  PARTICULARLY  AFFORDABLE 
HOUSING. 

POLICY  1 

Increase  the  supply  of  housing  without  adversely  affect- 
ing the  scale,  density,  and  architectural  character  of 
existing  residential  or  mixed  use  neighborhoods  or 
displacing  light  industrial  and/or  business  service  ac- 
tivities. 

POLICY  2 

Facilitate  in-fill  housing  development  on  small  or  ir- 
regularly-shaped parcels  within  the  predominantly  resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

POUCY  3 

Encourage  new,  in-fill  residential  hotel  development 
along  Sixth  Street 

POUCY  4 

Encourage  high  density,  predominantly  residential 
mixed  use  development  on  vacant  parcels  between  Ste- 
venson, Harrison,  Sixth  and  Fourth  Streets. 
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POLICY  5 

Encourage  small  scale  in-fill  new  residential  or  mixed 
use  development  west  of  Sixth  Street. 

TRANSPORTATION 

OBJECTIVE  4 

DEVELOP  TRANSIT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  MODE  OF 
TRAVEL  TO  AND  FROM  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE 
CITY  AND  REGION. 

POLICY  1 

Expand  local  transit  lines  linking  the  South  of  Market  to 
all  regional  transit  facilities  and  to  the  rest  of  the  City. 


OBJECTIVE  5 

MINIMIZE  THE  IMPACT  ON  THE  LTV  ABILITY  OF 
THE  AREA  OF  AUTO  TRAFHC  THROUGH  AND 
TO/FROM  THE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET. 

POLICY  1 

Provide  incentives  for  the  use  of  transit,  taxi,  caipools 
and  vanpools,  and  reduce  the  dependence  on  automo- 
bile parking  facilities,  particularly  by  area  workers. 

POLICY  2 

Promote  the  more  efficient  use  of  existing  parking 
resources  throughout  the  South  of  Market. 

POLICY  3 

Institute  a  residential  preferential  parking  program. 
POLICY  4 

Provide  adequate  parking  and  loading  resources  for  new 
South  of  Market  residential  and  business  development. 

POLICY  5 

Provide  an  adequate  amount  of  on-street  curbside 
freight  loading  spaces  throughout  the  South  of  Market. 


POLICY  6 

Construct  in  the  South  of  Maricet  new  long-term  parking 
garages  to  serve  the  downtown  only  as  needed  to  replace 
the  loss  of  long-term  parking  in  the  downtown  core. 

OBJECnVE  6 

MAINTAIN  AND  ENSURE  THE  AVAILABILFTY 
OF  RAIL  FREIGHT  SERVICE  THROUGH  THE 
SOUTH  OFMARKET  AREA  TO  THE  PORT  OF  SAN 
FRANaSCO. 

POLICY  1 

Establish  a  rail  service  program. 

AREA  UVABILITY 
OBJECnVE  7 

PRESERVE  EXISTING  AMENITIES  WHICH  MAKE 
THE  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  A  PLEASANT  PLACE 
TO  LTVE,  WORK  AND  VISIT. 

POLICY  1 

Establish  height  and  building  intensity  limits  for  new 
development  which  would  preserve  the  existing  scale 
and  strengthen  the  physical  form  of  areas  appropriate 
for  new  development,  enhance  the  character  of  adjacent 
landmark  buildings,  maintain  sun  exposure  to  open 
space  resources,  and  preserve  view  corridors. 

POLICY  2 

Preserve  the  architectural  character  and  identity  of 
South  of  Market  residential  and  commercialAndustrial 
buildings. 

POLICY  3 

Preserve  areas  which  contain  groups  of  buildings  of 
historic,  architectural,  or  aesthetic  value  and  which  are 
linked  by  important  historical  or  architectural  charac- 
teristics. 
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POLICY  4 

Preserve  individual  architecturally  and/or  historically 
significant  buildings  which  contribute  to  the  area's 
identity,  give  visual  orientation,  and  which  impart  a 
sense  of  continuity  with  San  Francisco's  past 

POLICY  5 

Provide  incentives  for  preservation  of  landmark  quality 
buildings  and  contributory  buildings  in  historic  dis- 
tricts. 


OBJECTIVE  8 

IMPROVE  AREA  LIV ABILITY  BY  PROVIDING  ES- 
SENTIAL COMMUNITY  SERVICES  AND  FACILI- 
TIES. 

POLICY  1 

Encourage  the  careful  location  and  expansion  of  essen- 
tial neighborhood-serving  community  and  human  serv- 
ice activities  throughout  the  South  of  Market,  exclusive 
of  the  residential  enclaves. 

POLICY  2 

Encourage  the  location  of  neighborfiood-serving  retail 
and  community  service  activities  throughout  the  South 
of  Market. 

POLICY  3 

Make  better  use  of  existing  recreation  and  open  space 
resources  and  facihties  within  the  South  of  Market. 

POLICY  4 

Create  new  parks  and  recreational  facihties  for  the  en- 
joyment by  area  residents,  workers,  and  visitors. 

POLICY  5 

Create  a  visually  prominent,  safe  and  clean  pedestrian 
circulation  network  throughout  the  South  of  Market 


POLICY  6 

Restore  sidewalks  as  jjedestrian  circulation  spaces  and 
establish  a  pedestrian  network  to  improve  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  pedestrian  travel  to  and  throughout  the 
South  of  Market 

POLICY  7 

Improve  street  and  sidewalk  maintenance  including 
enforcement  of  parking  regulations,  regular  street  and 
sidewalk  cleaning,  rodent  eradication,  and  trash  re- 
moval. 

POLICY  8 

Encourage  the  careful  location  and  maintenance  of 
pubhc  facilities  such  as  pubhc  toilets,  trash  and  debris 
receptacles,  drinking  water  facihties,  and  benches. 
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INTRODUCTION 

California  planning  law  requires  every  city  and  county 
to  adopt  a  "comprehensive,  long-term  general  plan  for 
the  physical  development"  of  the  community.  Govern- 
ment Code  Section  65302  specifies  that  every  general 
plan  must  have  nine  elements,  including  a  land  use 
element: 

"which  designates  the  proposed  general  distribu- 
tion and  general  location  and  extent  of  the  uses  of 
the  land  for  housing,  business,  industry,  open 
space,  including  agriculture,  natural  resources, 
recreation,  and  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty,  edu- 
cation, public  buildings  and  grounds,  solid  and 
liquid  waste  disposal  facilities,  and  other  catego- 
ries of  public  andprivate  uses  of  land.  The  landuse 
element  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  standards 
of  population  density  and  building  intensity  rec- 
ommended for  the  various  districts  and  other 
territory  covered  by  the  plan." 

Government  Code  Section  65302  also  provides  that  the 
nine  required  elements  of  the  Master  Plan  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  county  or  city,  be  combined  if  the 


county  or  city  complies  with  all  requirements  regarding 
the  content  of  general  plan  elements.  This  modified 
approach  is  the  approach  taken  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
San  Francisco  Master  Plan"  land  use  policies  and  maps 
are  not  all  contained  in  a  single  element  called  the  Land 
Use  Element.  Rather,  they  are  containedin  various  other 
elements  of  the  Master  Plan  (for  example,  pohcies 
regarding  the  use  of  land  for  housing  are  included  in  the 
Residence  Element)  and  in  sections  of  the  Master  Plan 
called  Area  Plans  which  cover  specific  geographic  areas 
(for  example,  land  use  policies  for  the  area  along  the  Bay 
between  Aquatic  Park  and  China  Basin  Channel  are 
contained  in  ±e  Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Plan). 

In  order  to  provide  an  easy  reference  to  the  various  land 
use  policies  which  are  contained  throughout  the  Master 
Plan,  and  to  relate  these  policies  and  maps  to  the  State 
law  requirements  regarding  the  content  of  land  use 
elements  this  section  of  the  Master  Plan  is  being 
adopted.  It  cross  references  the  State  Law  requirements 
for  a  land  use  element  with  the  land  use  policies  as 
containedin  various  elements  and  area  plans  of  the  San 
Francisco  Master  Plan. 


Note:  The  term  "General  Plan"  as  used  in  the  California  Government  Code  and  the  term  "Master  Plan"  as  used  in  the  Charter 
of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  are  synonymous. 
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HOUSING 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "general  distribution  and  general  location 
andextent  of  the  uses  of  land  for  housing."  This  required 
material  is  contained  in  the  Residence  Element  and 
various  Area  Plans  as  indicated  below. 

Housing  Land  Use  Policies  from  Other  Parts 
of  the  Master  Plan 

Residence  Element 

Objective  1,  Policies  1-6 
Objective  3,  Policies  1-3 
Objective  4,  Policy  2 
Objective  7,  Policy  9 

Downtown  Area  Plan 

Objective  7,  Policies  1  and  2 
Objective  8,  Policies  1  and  2 

Chinatown  Area  Plan 

Objective  3,  Pohcies  1  and  2 

Rincon  Hill  Area  Plan 

Objective  1 
Objective  6 

Van  Ness  Avenue  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Policies  1  and  4 
Objective  2,  Policy  1 
Objective  10,  Policy  1 

Western  Shoreline  Area  Plan 

Objective  11,  Policies  1,  2  and  4 


Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Flan 

Objective  6,  Pohcies  1-4 

SUB  AREAS 

Base  of  Telegraph  Hill 

Objective  17  ,  PoUcy  2 
Ferry  Building  Area 

East  Street  Row,  Policy  1 

Rincon  Annex,  PoUcy  2 
North  China  Basin  Area 

Residential  Neighborhood,  Policies  1-3 

Housing  with  Neighborhood  Commercial, 

Pohcy  1 

Pier  46B,  Policy  1 

Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan 

Objective  2,  Policy  1 
Objective  6,  Pohcies  1-3 

SUBAREAS 
China  Basin 

Objective  17,  Pohcy  2 
Lower  Potrero 

Objective  26,  Pohcies  2  and  3 

South  Bayshore  Area  Plan 

Objectives  3  and  4,  Residence  Policies  and  Plan 
Proposals  5-8 
Executive  Park 

Objective  13,  PoUcy  5 

Housing  Land  Use  Maps  from  Other  Parts  of 
the  Master  Plan. 

The  f  ollowtDg  map  constitutes  the  Generalized  Residen- 
tial Land  Use  Plan  for  the  City. 
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GENERALIZED  RESIDENTIAL  LAND  USE  PLAN 


RESIDENTIAL 
RH,  RM  districts 

MIXED  USE.  predominantly  Residential 
^^^M.        RC  districts 

MIXED  USE,  predominantly  ConimerciaL/Industrial 
C,  CM,  M  and  NC  districts 


PUBLIC/OPEN  SPACE 
P.  OS  districts 


Source:  Residence  Element 
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COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "general  distribution  and  general  location 
and  extent  of  the  uses  of  land  for  business  and  industry." 
This  required  material  is  containedin  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Element  and  various  Area  Plans  as  indicated 
below. 

Commerce  and  Industry  Land  Use  Policies 
from  Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

Commerce  and  Industry  Element 

Objective  1,  Policy  3 
Objective  2,  Policy  1 
Objective  4,  Policies  3, 6, 1 1 
Objective  5,  Policies  4, 7,  8  and  9 
Objective  6,  Policies  1-10 
Objective  8,  Policies  1  and  2 

Residence  Element 

Objective  6,  Policy  2 

Downtown  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Policy  1 
Objective  2,  Policies  1  and  2 
Objective  3,  Policies  1-4 
Objective  4,  Policy  1 
Objective  5,  PoUcy  1 


Objective  5,  Policies  1-5 
Objective  10,  Policy  4 

SUBAREAS 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Area 

Objective  1 1,  Policies  1,  2  and  3 

Objective  12,  Policies  1  and  2 
Base  of  Telegraph  Hill  Area 

Objective  15,  Policies  1  and  2 

Objective  16,  Policy  1 

Objective  17,  Policies  1  and  3 
Ferry  Building  Area 

Objective  23 

Pier  3,  Policies  5, 7  and  8 
Pier  1,  Policy  2 
Ferry  Building,  Policy  2 
Agricultural  Building,  Policies  1  and  2 
Pier  24,  Policies  2  and  3 
East  Street  Row,  Policy  1 
Rincon  Annex,  Policies  1  and  2 
Hills  Bros.  Cofifee,  Policy  1 
Block  3741,  PoUcyl 
Inland  Site,  Policy  2 
North  China  Basin 

Piers  26-38,  Policy  1 

Blocks  3766-3771,  Policy  2 

Piers  40-46A,  Policy  3 

Housing  with  Neighborhood  Commercial, 

Policy  1 

Historic  Preservation,  Policies  1  and  2 
Pier  46B  Policy  1 


Van  Ness  Avenue  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Pohcies  1  and  2  Central  Wateriront  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Policies  1  and  2 
Western  Shoreline  Area  Plan  Objective  2,  Policy  2 

Objective  6,  Pohcy  5  Objective  3,  Policies  1, 2,  8, 10  and  11 

Objective  11,  Policies  2  and  7 

Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Flan 

Objective  1,  Pohcies  1  and  2 
Objective  2,  PoUcy  5 
Objective  3,  Pohcies  1,  2, 4 
Objective  4,  Pohcies  1-3 


III.  1.4 


Objective  4,  Policies  1-4 
Objective  5,  Policies  1-4 

SUB  AREAS 
Showplace  Square 

Objective  11,  Policies  1,  3  and  4 
North  Potrero 

Objective  14,  Policies  1  and  2 
China  Basin 

Objective  15,  Policy  1 
Central  Basin 

Objective  9,  Policies  1, 2,  and  3 

Objective  20,  Policies  1  and  2 
Islais  Creek 

Objective  22,  Policies  1-3 

Objective  24,  Policy  1 
Lower  Potrero 

Objective  25,  Policies  1  and  2 

South  Bayshore  Area  Plan 

Objective  9,  Policies  1,  3, 4, 7,  8,  9  and  10 
Objective  10,  Policies  1,  2,  3  and  4 
Objective  13,  Policies  1-4 

Chinatown  Area  Plan 

Objective  4,  Policies  1-3 
Objective  5,  Policy  1 
Objective  6,  Policy  2 

Rincon  Hill  Area  Plan 

Objectives  2  and  3 

Civic  Center  Area  Plan 

Objective  3,  Policy  4 


Commercial  and  Industrial  Land  Use  Maps 
from  Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

Tlie  following  maps  constitute  the  commercial  and 
industrial  land  use  plans  for  the  areas  they  cover. 
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GENERALIZED  COMMERCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  LAND  USE  PLAN 


i  MAJOR  SHOPPING  LIGHT  INDUSTRY 

^  ;:::::::::::: 


BUSINESS  AND  SERVICES  :::::::  general  industry 


Note: 

For  Neighborhood  Commercial  Areas,  see  the  Generalized  Neighborhood  Commercial 
Land  Use  and  Density  Plan. 
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Source:   Commerce  and  Industry  Element 
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DOWNTOWN  LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN 


Predominant  Commercial       Building  Commercial  Intensity  Appropriate  Zoning  District 

Use  Type  Density*  Height 


Downtown  Office 

FAR  9:1 

C-3-0 

Downtown  Office 

6:1 

C-3-0  (SD) 

Downtown  Retail 

6:1 

C-J-R 

Downtown  General 
Commercial 

6:1 

C-3-G 

Downtown  Service 

5:1 

C-3-S 

Downtown  Service, 
Industrial 

Housing  Ccaiservation 

2:1  office, 
5:1  other 

C-3-S  (SU) 

WW 

?4'Iixed  Use 

See  Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Plan 

•Unused  FAR  may  be  transferred  from  preservation  sites  to  development  sites 
up  to  a  maximum  FAR  of  18:1  in  the  C-3-0  and  C-3-0  (SD)  districts  and  iq)  to 
one  and  one  half  times  the  basic  FAR  in  the  C-3-R,  C-3-G  and  C-3-S  districts. 
See  Preservation  of  the  Past  Chapter. 

Source:   Downtown  Area  Plan 
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GENERALIZED  NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMERCIAL 
LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN 


Neigliborhood  Cluster 
Small  Scale  Neighborhood  District 
Moderate  Scale  Neigliborhood  District 
Neigliborhood  Shopping  Center 
Individual  Neighborhood  District 


Commercial  Intensity 
(Stories) 


1 

1-2 
1-4 

1-4 
1-4 


('  UJCld  I  1 
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Source:   Conunerce  and  Industiy  Element 
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HOWARD 


LAND  USE  PLAN 


Residential 
Commercial/Industrial 


In  Block  3766,Lot  S  along  Beale  Street  is  situated  in  a  hollow  and  is  a  suitable  site  for  a 
parking  facility.  The  Residential  category  applies  to  the  northern  portion  of  this  lot  only 
at  a  level  equal  to  or  above  the  elevation  of  Harrison  Street. 


Source:  Rincoo  Hill  Area  Plan 
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CHINATOWN  LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN 


PREDOMINANT 

BUILDING 

APPROPRIATE 

COMMERCIAL 

COMMERCIAL 

ZONING 

USE  TYPE 

INTENSITY  DENSITY 

DISTRICT 

Chinatown  Residential 

FAR  1.0  :  1 

CRNC 

Neighborhood  Commercial 

Chinatown  Community 

2.8  :  1 

CCB 

Buainecs 

Chinatown  Visitor 

2.0  :  1 

CVR 

Retail 

in.1.10 


Source:  ChinatowB  Area  Plan 
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SOUTH  BAYSHORE  PLAN 

Low  Density  Residential  ^  School    Local  Street 

.•:':«:«X*:«  Medium  Density  MM              .    ^       .  ™ 

Residential  "*  ^^^P^rk    Secondary  Thorougiifare 

mill  Candlestick  Park  Q  Community  Center  "  Major  Thoroughfare 

■VxvSX-;   Park.  Recreation.   

Planted  Area  N  Neighborhood  Center  B^Hi  Freeway 

Hiili   Commercial  £   Library    SP  Railroad  and  Station 

Industrial  H  Public  Health  Center  ^  See  Sub-Area  Plan  for 

=   Support  Facilities.  _  San  Francisco  Executive  Park 

=   Naval  Shipyard  P  Police  Station  Refer  to  The  TransportaHon 

Alternate  sites  for  Hl^er  p  1^^^  Station  ■■■■■■■  Element  for  Criteria  for 

\^  Educational  Facilities  '  State  Route  230 


Source:  South  Baysbore  Area  PUa 
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Intercept  parking 


Oriental  Warehouse: 
community  facility, 
neighbofiiood  c(»nmercial. 
offices 


Japan  St.  Warehouse: 
office,  neighborhood  — , 
commercial,  warehousing 
Alternate  Use:  house 


C^>e  Horn  Warehouse: 
warehousing,  office, 
neighbcvfaood  commercial 
Alternate  Use:  housing 


Housing 


Neig^borfaood 
commercial 


hitercept  parking 


Hathaway's  Warehouse: 
warehousing 


SmaU  Boat  Marina 


Housing  with  Office, 
nei^bcnliood  commercial 


Warehousing 


NORTH  CHINA  BASIN  AREA 
Land  Use  Plan 


Source:   Northeastern  Waterfroot  Area  Plan 
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Land  Use  Index 


r—  East  Street  Row 


Rincoa  Annex:   , 

offices,  housing 


Ferry  Building:  office, 
commercial  rec. 


AB3741: 
hotel  complex 
Alternate  Use 
housing 


Agriculture  Bldg: 
office.  visitOT"  center 


Commercial  recreational 
historic  ships 


Commercial  recreation,  public 
assembly,  maritime,  community 
facilities,  interim  ancillary  parking. 


Office  historic 
ships 


Open  space  till  Pier  7 
is  open  space  then  office, 
community  facilities 


Interim  use:  ancillary 
parking 

Ultimate  use:  offlce, 
community  facilities, 
commercial  recreation 


Open  Space.  Public  Access. 
^  Promenade 


FERRY  BUILDING  AREA 
Land  Use  Plan 


Source:   Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Plan 
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RECREATION  AND  OPEN  SPACE 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "general  distribution  and  general  location 
and  extent  of  the  uses  of  land  for  open  space  and 
recreation."  This  required  material  is  contained  in  the 
Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  andin  various  Area 
Plans  as  indicated  below. 

Recreation  and  Open  Space  Land  Use  Poli- 
cies from  Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element 

Objective  1,  Policies  1-4 
Objective  2,  Policies  1,  2,  5, 7,  8,  9, 11 
Objective  3,  Policies  2-5 
Objective  4,  Policies  4-7 

Downtown  Area  Plan 

Objective  9,  Policies  1-5 
Objective  10,  Policies  1-5 
Objective  11,  Policies  1-2 

Chinatown  Plan 

Objective  4,  PoUcy  4 

Western  Shoreline  Area  Plan 

The  Great  Highway 

Objective  2,  Policy  2 
Golden  Gate  Park 

Objective  3,  Policies  1-4 
The  Zoo 

Objective  4,  Policies  1,  4, 5,  and  8 
Lake  Merced 

Objective  5,  Policies  1,  2  and  4 
Ocean  Beach 

Objective  6,  Policies  1  and  4 
Sutro  Heights  Park 

Objective  7  Policies  1-4 
CUff  House-Sutro  Baths 

Objective  8,  Policies  1  and  3 
Fort  Funston 

Objective  9,  Policies  1  and  2 
Olympic  Country  Club 

Objective  10,  Policies  1-3 

Northeastern  Waterfront  Area  Plan 


Objective  7,  Policies  1-9 
SUBAREAS 
Fisherman's  Wharf  Area 

Objective  1 1,  Policy  5 

Objective  12,  Policies  1  and  3 
Base  of  Telegraph  Hill  Area 

Objective  17,  Policy  6 
Ferry  Building  Area 

Objective  20 

Pier  7,  Policies  1  and  2 

Pier  3,  Policies  1, 4,  6,  8 

Promenade,  Policies  1  and  2 

Ferry  Building,  Policies  4  and  5 

Between  Agricultural  Building  and  Pier  24, 

Pohcy  1 

Pier  24,  Policies  1  and  3 

Inland  Site,  Policies  1  and  2 
North  China  Basin  Area 

Piers  40-46A,  Policy  2 

Public  Park,  PoUcies  1  and  2 

Residential  Neighborhood,  PoUcies  1  and  6 

Walkways  and  Open  Space,  Policies  1  and  2 
Embarcadero  Corridor 

Embarcadero  Roadway,  Policies  1  and  2 

Central  Waterfront  Area  Plan 

Objective  9,  Policies  1-3 
China  Basin  Area 

Objective  16,  Policy  1 
Central  Basin  Area 

Objective  21,  Pohcies  1  and  3 
Islais  Creek  Area 

Objective  23,  Policy  1 
Lower  Potrero  Area 

Objective  26,  Policy  5 

South  Bayshore  Area  Plan 

Objectives  6  and  7,  Pohcies  1-14 
Executive  Park 

Objective  13,  Pohcy  6 


Recreation  and  Open  Space  Land  Use  Maps 
from  Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

The  following  map  indicates  the  locations  for  recreation 
and  open  space  land  uses: 


ra.1.14 


»    .       .^Ot'O  FT 


CITYWIDE  RECREATION  &  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

■ Retain  Outdoor  Open  Space.  i  Acquire  For  Or  Convert  To 

Preserve  Natural  Qualities,  And  j  Public  Open  Space 

Where  Appropriate  Convert  To  —^-^ 
Public  Recreational  Use 

# Provide  New  Open  Space  In 
The  General  Vicinity 

 Proposed  Shoreline  Trail 


Source:   Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element 
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PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "general  distribution  and  general  location 
and  extent  of  the  uses  of  land  for  education,  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal 
facilities  and  other  categories  of  public  and  private  uses 
of  land."  This  required  material  is  contained  in  the 
Community  Facilities  and  Commerce  and  Industry 
Elements  and  various  Area  Plans  as  indicated  below. 

Public  Facilities  Land  Use  Policies  from 
Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

Commerce  and  Industry  Element 

Objective  7,  Policies  1-3 

Community  Facilities  Element 

Police  Facilities 

Objective  1,  Policies  1-7 

Objective  2,  Policies  1-3 
Neighborhood  Center  Facilities 

Objective  3,  Policies  1-8 
Fire  Faciliites 

Objective  5,  Principles  1-3 
Library  Facilities 

Objective  6,  Principles  1-5 
Public  Health  Centers 

Objective  7,  Principles  1-6 
Educational  Facilities 

Objective  8,  Policy  1 
Institutional  Facilities 

Objective  9,  PoUcy  1 
Wastewater  Facilities 

Objective  10,  Policy  1 
Solid  Waste  Facilities 

Objective  11,  Policy  1 

Chinatown  Area  Plan 

Objective  5,  Policy  I 


Public  Facilities  Maps  from  Other  Parts  of 
the  Master  Plan 

The  following  maps  indicate  the  locations  for  various 
public  facilities. 


AREAS  SUBJECT  TO  FLOODING 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  "identify  areas  covered  by  the  plan  which  are  subject 
to  flooding."  This  required  material  is  contained  in  the 
Community  Safety  Element  of  the  Master  Plan. 

Maps  of  Areas  Subject  to  Flooding  from 
Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

The  following  map  indicates  the  areas  subject  to 
flooding. 


Civic  Center  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Policy  1  and  3 
Objective  2,  Policies  1-4 
Objective  3,  Policy  1 


ni.1.16 


■I  30U0  FT 


CITYWIDE  RECREATION  &  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 

EXISTING  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE  PROPOSED  PUBLIC  OPEN  SPACE 

■ Retain  Outdoor  Open  Space,  '^^M  ^^'^^^  For  Or  Convert  To 

Preserve  Natural  Qualities,  And  Public  Open  Space 

Where  Appropriate  Convert  To 
Public  Recreational  Use 

^    Provide  New  Open  Space  In 
The  General  Vicinity 

 Proposed  Shoreline  Trail 

Source:   Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element 
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PUBLIC  FACILITIES 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "general  distribution  and  general  location 
and  extent  of  the  uses  of  land  for  education,  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  solid  and  liquid  waste  disposal 
facilities  and  other  categories  of  public  and  private  uses 
of  land."  This  required  material  is  contained  in  the 
Community  Facilities  and  Commerce  and  Industry 
Elements  and  various  Area  Plans  as  indicated  below. 

Public  Facilities  Land  Use  Policies  from 
Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

Commerce  and  Industry  Element 

Objective  7,  Policies  1-3 

Community  Facilities  Element 

Police  Facilities 

Objective  1,  Policies  1-7 

Objective  2,  Policies  1-3 
Neighborhood  Center  Facilities 

Objective  3,  Policies  1-8 
Fire  Faciliites 

Objective  5,  Principles  1-3 
Library  Facilities 

Objective  6,  Principles  1-5 
Public  Health  Centers 

Objective  7,  Principles  1-6 
Educational  Facilities 

Objective  8,  Policy  1 
Institutional  Facilities 

Objective  9,  PoUcy  1 
Wastewater  Facilities 

Objective  10,  PoUcy  1 
Solid  Waste  Facilities 

Objective  11,  Policy  1 


Public  Facilities  Maps  from  Other  Parts  of 
the  Master  Plan 

The  following  maps  indicate  the  locations  for  various 
public  facilities. 


AREAS  SUBJECT  TO  FLOODING 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  "identify  areas  covered  by  the  plan  which  are  subject 
to  flooding."  This  required  material  is  contained  in  the 
Community  Safety  Element  of  the  Master  Plan. 

Maps  of  Areas  Subject  to  Flooding  from 
Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

The  following  map  indicates  the  areas  subject  to 
flooding. 


Chinatown  Area  Plan 

Objective  5,  Policy  1 

Civic  Center  Area  Plan 

Objective  1,  Policy  1  and  3 
Objective  2,  Policies  i-4 
Objective  3,  Policy  1 


m.l.i6 
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Land  Use  Index 


0  3000 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  CENTERS  PLAN 

District  Public  Health  Center  Location 
hiterim  District  Public  Health  Center 


Source:   Community  Facilities  Element 
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0  3000  i 


LIBRARY  LOCATION  PLAN 

Main  Library 
0  Large  Branch 
▲  Small  Branch 
A      Interim  Branch 

Source:   Conununity  Facilities  Element 
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Source: 


ConuDunity  Facilities  Element 
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c  Children's  Center  m  Middle  Schools 

s  Special  Schools  h  High  Schools 

E  Elementary  Schools  CC  City  College 

Note: 

Boundary  lines  are  cencus  tracts 

Source:  Coaununitsr  Facilities  Elemeat 
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I 


Source:    Conununity  Facilities  Element 
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TURK 


GOLDEN  GATE 


CIVIC  CENTER  PLAN 

■■     "  Core  Area 
^^^^  Administrative 

^       Entertainment  -  Culture 
Open  Space 
Parking 


Source:    Civic  Center  Are*  VUm 
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  0  3oOOH 

WASTE  WATER  AND  SOLID  WASTE  FACILITIES  PLAN 


Bayside  Core  System 
.........      Westside  Core  System* 

Remaining  Bayside  System 
  Crosstown  Transport* 

'Long  Range  Pimding  Projections  For  Beyood  1985 
Sources: 

San  Francisco  Clean  Water  Program.  February  1982 

San  Francisco  County  Solid  Waste  Management.  July  1983 

The  Comnmoity  Facilities  Plant. 


Richmond  and  Lake  Merced  Transports 

Pump  Station 

Outfall 

Water  Pollution  Control  Plant 
Solid  Waste  Facility 
Retenticm  Basin 


Source:   Community  Facilities  Element 
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SPECIAL  GEOLOGIC  STUDY  AREAS 


Potential  Ground  Failure  Hazaids 


Potential  Inundation  Hazards 


Potential  For  Both  Ground  Failure  And  Inundation  Hazards 


Source:   CoauBuuty  Safety  Element 
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POPULATION  DENSITY  AND  BUILD- 
ING INTENSITY  STANDARDS 

A  land  use  element  is  required  by  the  Government  Code 
to  include  the  "population  density  and  building  intensity 
standards  for  various  districts."  This  required  material 
is  contained  in  the  Residence,  Commerce  and  Industry, 
and  Urban  Design  Elements  and  the  various  Area  Plans 
as  indicated  below. 

Population  Density  and  Building  Intensity 
Policies/Standards  from  Other  Parts  of  the 
Master  Plan 

Commerce  and  Industry  Element 

Objective  1,  Policies  2  and  4 
Objective  6,  Policies  1-3,  6  and  7 
Objective  7,  Policy  2 

Residence  Element 

Objective  2,  Policies  1-4 

Downtown  Area  Plan 

Objective  2,  Policy  2 
Objective  6,  Policy  1 
Objective  12,  Policy  1  and  3 
Objective  13,  Policies  1,  2  and  4 
Objective  14,  Policies  1  and  2 
Objective  16,  Policies  1  and  2 

Van  Ness  Avenue  Area  Flan 

Objective  1,  Policies  1  and  3 
Objective  2,  Policy  2 
Objective  5,  Pohcies  1,  3  and  5 


Western  Shoreline  Plan 

Objective  11,  Policy  1 

Northeastern  Waterfront  Plan 

Objective  10,  PoUcy  26 
Base  of  Telegraph  Hill 

Objective  17,  PoUcy  4 

Objective  19,  Policies  1  and  2 
Ferry  Building  Area 

East  Street  Row,  Policy  1 

Block  3741,  Policy  1 

Inland  Site,  Policy  3 
North  China  Basin  Area 
Residential  Neighborhood,  Policies  1  and  2 

South  Bayshore  Plan 

Residence  Policies  and  Plan  Proposals  3,  5,  6 
and  7 

Executive  Park 

Objective  13,  Pohcies  1, 3  and  4 
Objective  9,  Pohcies  1,  3  and  7 
Objective  10,  Pohcies  2,  3  and  4 

Rincon  Hill 

Urban  Design  Pohcies 

Chinatown 

Objective  1,  Pohcies  1,  2  and  4 
Objective  2,  Pohcy  2 


Population  Density  and  Building  Intensity 
Maps  from  Other  Parts  of  the  Master  Plan 

The  following  maps  indicate  the  population  densities 
and  building  intensities  for  the  areas  they  cover: 
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See  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  PLAN 


CHINATOWN  AREA  PLAN 


DOWNTOWN  PLAN 


See 

RINCONHILL 
PLAN 


See  YBC  PLAN 


9 


 Nj 


GENERALIZED  COMMERCIAL  &  INDUSTRIAL  DENSITY  PLAN 
(Excludes  Neighborhood  Commercial  Areas) 


DENSITY  IN  INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 
(including  residential  uses) 

mmm  s.o :  i  far 


DENSITY  IN  COMMERCIAL  AREAS 
(including  residential  uses) 

4.8-S.O  :  I  FAR 


3.6  :  1  FAR 


to  Conunercial  and  Industrial  districts,  both  FAR  and  dwellmg  unit  density  controls 
Wly.  m  Mixed  Residential-  Commerical  districts.  FAR  linuU  apply  to  ,K.nresidential 
i^Md  dwelling  unit  limits  apply  to  residential  uses.  See  Map  3  m  the  Residence 

for  dwelling  unit  densities.  An  additional  2S%  FAR  may  be  added  on  comer  lots 
in  non  C-3  districts.  Public  use  areas  are  excluded. 

IIL1.26 


DENSITY  IN  RESIDENTIAL/COMMERCIAL 
AREAS  (excluding  residential  areas) 


4.8  :  1  FAR 
.3.6  :  1  FAR 
1.8-2.0  :  1  FAR 


Source:  C 
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RESIDENTIAL  DENSITY  PLAN 


LOW  DENSITY 
Average  14  units  per  acre 

MODERATELY  LOW  DENSITY 
Average  36  units  per  acre 


MEDIUM  DENSITY 
Average  54  units  per  acre 


AREAS  PROPOSED  FOR  REZONING 
(Appropriate  densities  will  be  determined 
in  Uie  rezOTing  studies.) 


MODERATELY  HIGH  DENSITY 
Average  91  units  per  acre 


HIGH  DENSITY 

Average  283  units  per  acre 

PUBUC  AND  HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL  AREAS 


Source:  Resideace  Elemeiit 
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t7902 
3.76 


0  3000 H 


1980  CENSUS  HOUSING 
M«an  Number  of  Persons  per  Unit 


Source:   Residence  Element 
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URBAN  DESIGN  GUIDELINES  FOR  HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS 


W////A 


0-40  ft 
41-88  ft 
89-160  ft 
161-240  ft 
241-400  ft 


LOWER  END  OF  RANGE 

MIDDLE  OR  LOWER  END  OF  RANGE 


OPEN  SPACE 

Any  Development  Subject  To  Review 

MAXIMUM  HEIGHT 
Elevation  Of  Freeway 

0  ONt  Ml 

POINT  TOWERS  IN  VICINITY 

1.  See  Chinatown  Area  Plan 

2.  See  Downtown  Plan 

3.  See  Rincon  HiU  Plan 

Source:  Urban  Design  Element 
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URBAN  DESIGN  GUIDELINES  FOR  BULK  OF  BUILDINGS 


mm 


y//////// 


nnnn 
I  1 


Guidelines  Apply 
Above  Height  Of 


40  ft 
80  ft 
40  ft"^ 
40  ft 
60  ft 


110  ft 
110  ft 


12Sft 
125  ft 


Guidelines  For 
Maxintum  Plan 
Dimension 


110  ft  Guideline  For         '  ^ 

Maxinnim  Diagonal 
250  ft  Plan  Dimension 


250  ft 
250  ft 


300  ft 
300  ft 
300  ft 


ONE  MILE 
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150  ft 

Bulk  Regulated  By  Helfi^t  Controls 

OPEN  SPACE:  Aiiy  Development  Subject  To  Review         Also  Applies  To  Point  Towers  Where  Designated  In 

1.  See  Chinatown  Area  Plan  Guidelines  For  Height  Of  Buildings. 

2.  See  Downtown  Plan 

3.  See  Rincoo  Hill  Plan 

Source:    Urban  Design  Element 
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Predominant  Commercial       Building  Commercial  Intensity 
Use  Type  Density*  Height 

Downtown  office  FAR  9:1 

I  ( ( j  1 1 1  j  I    Downtown  Office  6:1 

i!^^^^^    Downtown  Retail  6:1 
1 1 1 1 1 1     Downtown  General 

  Commercial  6:1 

'^^i^j^i     Downtown  Service  5:1 

Downtown  Service,  2:1  office, 

Z^/y,    Industrial  5:1  other 

Housing  Conservation 

\\\\    Mixed  Use  See  Yerba  Buena  Center  Redevelopment  Plan 

•Unused  FAR  may  be  transferred  from  preservation  sites  to  development  sites 
up  to  a  maximum  FAR  of  18:1  in  the  C-3-0  aiad  C-3-0  (SD)  districts  and  up  to 
one  and  one  half  times  the  basic  FAR  in  the  C-3-R,  C-3-G  and  C-3-S  districts. 
See  Preservation  of  the  Past  Chapter. 


Appropriate  Zoning  District 


C-3-0 
C-3-0  (SD) 
C-3-R 

C-3-G 
C-3-S 
C-3-S  (SU) 


Sottcc:   I>o?watcT«D  Area  Plaa 
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GENERALIZED  NEIGHBORHOOD  COMMERCIAL 


LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN 

^1  Jj  Neighborhood  Cluster 

Small  Scale  Neighborhood  District 

Moderate  Scale  Neighborhood  District 
iSE-^  Neigliborhood  Shopping  Center 
I  Individual  Neighborhood  District 


Commercial  Intensity 
(Stories) 

1 

1-2 
1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

Source:   Commerce  and  Industry  Element 
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CHINATOWN  LAND  USE  AND  DENSITY  PLAN 


PREDOMINANT 

BUILDING 

APPROPRIATE 

COMMERCIAL 

COMMERCIAL 

ZONING 

USE  TYPE 

INTENSITY  DENSITY 

DISTRICT 

Chinatown  Residential 

FAR  1.0  :  1 

CRNC 

Neighborhood  Conunercial 

Chinatown  Conununity 

2.8  :  1 

CCB 

Business 

Chinatown  Visitor 

2.0  :  1 

CVR 

Retail 

Source:  Cliiiiatown  Are*  PUn 
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HOWARD 


HEIGHT  LIMITS 


^^^^       Pedestrian  Street  (See  Map  5,  Publicly  Accessible  Open  Space  Opportunities) 

■)f  Note: 

Hei^t  on  this  portion  of  Block  3744  is  subject  to  further 
review  and  analysis  of  the  Hills  Brothers  project. 


Source:  Rincon  Hill  Area  Plan 
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